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450 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. —We 
have to acknowledge this month a dona- 
tion of 127. from Wm. Staunton, esq. of 
Longbridge House, Warwick, towards the 
repairs of St. John’s Gate. 

The song ‘‘ How imperfect is expres- 
sion !’’ printed in our Minor Correspon- 
dence of last month, proves to be a 


translation from the French, as appears ° 


by a copy in an old music-book in the 
possession of a correspondent, who has 
sent us this transcript ** 


D’une maniére imparfaite 
Je vous dirai mon ardeur ; 
Quand la bouche est l’interpréte 
On explique mal son coeur ; 
Mais quoique je ne puis dire 
Ce que j’ai si bien appris, 
Dans mes yeux vous pouvez lire 
Ce que vos yeux ont écrit. 
Ah! si vous pouviez comprendre 
Ce que je ressens pour vous, 
L’amour n’a rien de si tendre, 
Ni l’amitié de si doux. 
Loin de vous mon coeur soupire, 
Prés de vous je suis interdit ; 
Voila tout ce que j’ose dire, 
Et peut-¢tre j’ai trop dit. 


According to this copy the English words 
appear to have been sung by Mrs. Abing- 
ton in the Twelfth Night. Qu.—May not 
Garrick have translated the French for 
Mrs. Abington, as she was under contract 
with him and Lacy to perform at Drury 
Lane? See Garrick Correspondence, vol. i. 
p. 624. Qu.—The author of the French 
words ? 

ONE OF THE SIXTH ORDER oF NoBI- 
uity refers our Correspondent ‘ L.’’ 
(June, 562) to Sir R. Broun’s Baronetage 
(1843), in which he will find the ten years’ 
war on the subject fully and fairly recorded. 
In Broun’s Baronetage (1841) is reprinted 
a curious pamphlet, published in 1755, 
which contains the following passage :— 

‘That Baronets and their ladies have 
been usually stiled honourable for time 
immemorial is an unquestionable truth, 
supported by a great variety of evidences, 
as in numbers of literary superscriptions, 
as well in print as MS., multitudes of de- 
dications of books of the learned in dif- 
ferent times, some more than a century 
ago, as well as private ordinary deeds and 
writings of different natures ; and other 
vouchers that sufficiently concur to evince 
a constant custom, which seems, as Selden 
observes, to give the law in this matter; 
not that they are the higher with, or the 
lower without it.’’ 

Mr. Witi1aM D’Oyty Bay ry is now 
preparing the Supplement and Appendix 
to his History of the House of D’Oyly, 
and he begs leave to say that he shall feel 
most grateful for information of all errors 


in those portions of the work already 
printed, and for all Corrections, Notes, 
Observations, and Additions thereon, pro- 
perly authenticated. 

P. 438. Upon further inquiry we find 
that the late Rev. J. W. Darby’s books 
have not come into the hands of his 
brother, the Rector of Riddlesworth, but 
that he bequeathed them to his godson, 
the son of the Rev. H. A. A. Oakes, of 
Rougham, near Bury, to whom they, in- 
cluding MSS. &c., have been delivered. 

R.R.A.H. has favoured us with the 
information that the verses beginning 
‘¢ Quippe sub immensis,” to which we re- 
ferred in a note to p. 351 of our last 
number, form part of a poem entitled 
‘¢Platonis Principia,’ which is printed 
in the second volume of the ‘‘ Museum 
Criticum,”’ pp. 227-230, and bears the 
signature and date—R. S. Coll. Regal. et 
Univ. Schol. In Comitiis Prioribus, Feb. 
1790. The verses in question are such as 
are at Cambridge technically designated 
‘‘ tripos verses,’’ and the author of them 
is (it is believed) Robert Percy Smith, of 
King’s college, Cambridge, A.B. 1794 ; 
A.M. 1797; Battie’s Scholar and Browne 
Medallist 1791 ; Members’ Prizeman 1794 
and 1795. 

Veriras remarks, inthe last edition of 
Burke’s Peerage, a mistake, where, in the 
pedigree of Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, 
&c. Sarah, his Countess, is named as the 
daughter of Thomas Myddelton. She 
was the daughter of Sir Simon Myddelton, 
of Hackney, and sister, by another mother, 
to Rebekah Myddelton, married to Wil- 
liam Barnham, esq. of Norwich. Vide 
Sir Simon’s will (1680), also a correct 
pedigree in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Aug. 1792. Our correspondent adds, in 
further corroboration of this statement, 
the certificate of birth, signed by the 
Countess, of her great-niece and god- 
daughter, Sarak Wood, whose mother, 
Sarah, was the only child of Sir Simon 
and Elizabeth Smithisby, his third wife, 
and married secondly — Austin, esq., and 
they lived for some years at Myddelton 
House, Enfield. From the register of 
St. Matthew, Friday Street, London :— 
* Jan. 29th, 1712. Sarah Wood, daughter 
of Mr. Charles Wood and his wife, was 
born Jan. 10th and baptized Jan. 29th, 
1712, by Francis Thompson, D.D. Rector, 
the Countess of Oxford, the Lord High 
Treasurer’s lady, being godmother.” Sarah 
Wood was married to Luke Bird, esq. of 
Croydon and Fish Street Hill, and was 
the great-grandmother of the Rev. E. C. 
Wilshere, Rector in Tobago, the Rev. 
E. S. Wilshere, of Negapatam, East 
Indies, and the Rey. A, M, Wilshere, of 
Chester-le-Street, 
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Lectures on Painting and Design, &c. By B. R. Haydon. 2 vols. 


THE melancholy interest that we felt, in common with not only those 
who were personally acquainted with Mr. Haydon, but with all to whom 
his works and reputation were known, at his untimely fate, has been re- 
vived by the perusal of this work, the latter volume of which had hardly 
issued from the press before the hand that wrote it was cold in death. But 
it is not our intention to renew the complaints that have so often been 
made over neglected genius, or to palliate the lamentable consequences 
that have followed a too sensitive and hasty indignation of the supposed 
injustice of society, and its unwilling recognition of the claims of genius :* 
nor shall we enter into the field of controversy regarding the comparative 
merit of Mr. Haydon and his contemporaries, or pronounce how far he 
himself approached in excellence the high standard of art which he erected 
as the object of his own ambition, and pointed out as the only just standard 
of imitation to his scholars, But this we may safely declare, that the 
present lectures, notwithstanding occasional aberrations of judgment, not- 
withstanding much abruptness and looseness of connexion, and notwith- 
standing some want of correctness and finish in the execution, contain a 
large body of solid information on the art on which they treat, and are 
based upon the soundest and truest principles. It must, however, be pre- 
mised that to adhere to the principles of the highest art, and successfully 
to carry those principles into practice, is, in the present day at least, a very 
different thing from being a popular and successful painter. There are 
few in any of the arts whose ambition leads or whose powers enable them 
to attain the highest rank. Many are the causes that deaden their desire 
and retard their progress; and, in the present state of art in England, re- 
putation may be gained and wealth acquired more surely by powers and 
acquirements of an inferior rank, than by a superior genius aiming at the 
higher results, and unwilling that his fame should be bounded unless by an 
horizon widening and extending into the ideal regions of futurity. A person 
may be a very pleasing painter of landscape, and yet be wrong in the accuracy 
of his perspective, and in the gradations of comparative distance and size; or 
a very successful and even pleasing painter of portraits, with a very scanty 
acquaintance with anatomy. With the exception of the greatest masters, such 
as Michacl Angelo, Raphael, and ‘Titian, we do not know any one, how- 
ever illustrious his name and however beautiful the creations of his pencil, 





* «Every one who has seen Sir A. Hume’s model will and must admit, Procter was 
a man of great genius :—he gained both prizes for sculpture and painting. Well, for 
a long time Mr. West never heard of Procter; he enquired for him, and found him 
living in a garret in Clare Market, on one roll a day, and drinking at the pump! 
This is a fact. Affected at his condition, Mr. West applied for, and got for him his 
allowance to go to Italy, to which he was entitled, in consequence of his getting the 
medal. Mr. West invited him to dine, and communicated his good fortune ; Procter, 
too much affected, died from the over excitement sudden success had made on a frame 
exhausted by suffering. We heard a patron say once—‘ Good prices were bad 
things ! ’ Vemji, 115.—Rev. 
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whose defective knowledge of some parts cf the leading principles of his 
art may not be discovered. But successfully to conceal defects seems to 
be a talent only inferior to that of being entirely free from them. Elegance 
of design and splendour and harmony of colouring will cover a multitude 
of sins. It may, perhaps, be thought that human life is too short, and 
human abilities too limited, to attain this unusual excellence, and that he 
who can wisely estimate the extent of his own powers will rest content 
with a partial inroad into the wide dominion of art, and with a conquest 
commensurate with his narrow resources and limited opportunities of 
advancement. But what has once been achieved may surely be attempted 
again. ‘To distrust his own powers would be the surest means of failure. 
To aim at anything short of the highest and most perfect is at once to 
concede the inferiority of one’s own strength, and to declare that we have 
formed a very imperfect and incorrect estimate of the art, on which we 
have presumed to dedicate all the intellectual ability that nature has 
bestowed on us. 

Mr. Haydon sets out upon this broad and general principle, that the 
basis of all design is the human figure, and then follows the necessity of 
a standard form based on correct and unalterable principles. How is this 
form to be attained is the next step ; and the answer is, first, by a contrast 
with that of brutes (see p. 56,) and by reference to the most perfect 
specimens of design existing, which are the Elgin marbles,—the greatest 
works existing of the finest and ouly perfect period of art, by the greatest 
and only perfect artist the world ever saw. “It is,” he observes, ‘ this 
union of nature with ideal beauty,* the probabilities and accidents of bone, 
flesh, and tendon, from extension, flexion, gravitation, compression, action, 
or repose, that rank the Elgin marbles above all other works of art in the 
world.” The professor then inquires as to the causes of this excellence 
among the Greeks, and the curious question arises as to whether they dis- 
sected the human body,+ which is answered affirmatively. And here an 





* «There seems to have been no sophistry in Greece about effective imitation being 
a hindrance to poetry of conception ; Zeuxis painted grapes so exquisitely, that birds 
were attracted; Parrhasius, a curtain, that he imposed on Zeuxis; and Apelles, a 
horse so well, that horses neighed ; and these were all men celebrated in high art, and 
in subjects requiring the most perfect abstractions of beauty and form. I can bear 
testimony that this is not a mere legend, for in my old studio, I had the Elgin horse’s 
head high up over my chimney; in leading a fine blood horse into the room to paint 

Srom, he looked up at the Elgin head, and neighed with the greatest delight.’’—vol. i. 
244, This singular fact of an animal being impressed with a work of art as with the 
reality of nature, may be confirmed by an anecdote related to us by Mr. Jesse, of a dog 
who had been used to be taken up in his mistress’s lap, Lady Kneller, scratching a full- 
length portrait of her by Sir Godfrey Kneller, standing on the floor, as if soliciting 
the usual indulgence ; and the same gentleman has mentioned to us a still more extra- 
ordinary fact, of a dog of Edwards the trainer who was extremely attached to a race- 
horse of Lord Jersey’s at Newmarket. The horse was sent to Russia, but a picture of 
if was taken before it went, and to the picture of the horse the faithful and affectionate 
animal attached itself. Mr. Jesse mentioned to us the names of the very respectable 
persons from whom he received this information.—Rev. 

+ Mr. Haydon discusses the curious and controverted subject, as to whether the 
Greeks dissected. At vol. i. p. 21.—‘‘No, says John Bell, they did not dissect, 
because the Gymnasium was open to them ; no, says Sir Anthony Carlisle, they did 
not dissect, because their figures were all in repose. No, says Payne Knight, they did 
not dissect, because they never obtained anatomy ; no, say the most eminent scholars, 
they did not dissect, because there is no allusion to art and anatomy in their medical 
literature ; no, say all, they could not have dissected, because—-First,—The body 
was held in sacred awe. Secondly,—There were laws against dissection. Thirdly,— 
Their Poets speak of a dead body with religious and delicate feeling.’’ And these 
objections are answered by Mr, Haydon, on the ground that such laws and customs 
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objection from an opposite quarter is advanced and met. The obtrusion 
of anatomical knowledge in the works of some artists is too marked, and, 
indeed, too offensive to have escaped even common observation ; but Mr. 
Haydon says, “ The abuse of anatomy is no argument against its use. If 
Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, and John of Bologna, sometimes paraded their 
anatomical science, Phidias never did; and therefore Phidias is as fair a 
specimen of its beauty as Goltzius is of its deformity. The mere practical 
experience of the eye, without the understanding is stored to assist the eye, 
will go very little way indeed.” Burke, in a letter to Barry, says, “If I 
were to indulge a conjecture, I should attribute all that is called greatness 
of style and manner of drawing to this exact knowledge of the parts of 
the human body,—of anatomy and perspective ; for by knowing exactly and 
habitually, without the labour of particular thinking, what was to be done in 
every figure they designed, they attained a freedom and spirit of outline, 
because they could be daring without being absurd ; when ignorance, if it 
be cautious, is poor and timid,—if bold, only blindly presumptuous, This 
minute knowledge of anatomy (he adds), and practical as well as theoretical 
perspective, by which I mean to include fore-shortening, is all the effect of 
labour and use in particular studies, and not in general compositions. 
Notwithstanding your repugnance to handling of carcasses, you ought to 
make the knife go with the pencil, and study anatomy in real, and, if 
you can, in frequent dissections.” Again, this great and universal master 
of knowledge adds, “ Works of real merit are produced by a laborious and 
accurate investigation of nature, upon the principles observed by the Greeks, 
first to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the common works 
of nature,* and then, by selecting and combining, to form compositions 
according to their own elevated conceptions. This is the true principle of 
poetry and painting. Homer and Shakspere had perhaps never seen 
characters so strongly marked as Achilles and Lady Macbeth, and yet we 
feel those characters are drawn from nature; the limbs and features are 
those of common nature, but elevated and improved.” Mr. Burke adds on 
this interesting and important subject, “1 was once told by a person who 
had studied those branches, that every discovery he had made disclosed to 





will yield to the enterprise, the enthusiasm, of the artist. ‘‘ Mr. Bell acknowledges 
Hippocrates dissected apes; this is a very near point to the knowledge of the con- 
struction of man. Will you believe that any man of genius would stop at an ape ?”’ 
Again—‘‘ What if it were forbidden by law, religion, or prejudice, would these 
influence a man of genius in the depths of his study? would that stop him from grati- 
fying his burning thirst to advance the beauty and truth of the divine art he was born 
to honour ? ’”’—Never !—Rev. 

* “Some years since (1812), when I was painting the ‘ Judgment of Solomon,’ and 
at the moment was about to begin the mother agonized for fear her child should be 
cut in two, I was passing Temple Bar, full of the expression I wanted, when, right 
before my own eyes, I saw a blood-horse kick an interesting boy, whose mother, a 
poor woman, by his side, had allowed him, in hopes of some pence, to hold it for a 
gentleman, and though he was cautioned by the rider, had mounted, was thrown, and 
killed by that kick! on the spot. I saw the mother rush in agony to her boy 
screeching, ‘My child! my child!’ I ran over with others to help her: she turned 
her face to me, screaming in suffocation and hoarseness; she beat me back in raving 
insanity !—that look haunted me for years ;—her lips were lifeless !—a red spot was 
fixed in her check! a large tear hung on each lid without dropping! her brows were 
elevated! for thought was gone ; and in her wild eye she seemed to see a horror inter- 
nally and to see nothing externally! She clasped her hands, and saw nobody before 
her, when they drew the poor boy away. * * * * I went home to my model, 


who was waiting, and painted at once the mother in Solomon, and transferred to my 
picture the agony I had seen in life, and the expression I painted brought tears into 
other eyes besides my own,’’=ii, p. 4.—REv. 
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him fresh beauties in that wonderful group of Ladcoon, and to understand 
it thoroughly would require more knowledge of the human body than 
most of our anatomists attempt to know.” 

After his four first lectures on this subject, and on its various collateral 
branches, which are the basis of the rest, Mr. Haydon proceeds to consider 
the principles of composition among the great masters, and their modes of 
arranging figures, which may be most advantageously studied in the 
cartoons of Raphael ; and he observes, “that the repetition of the inclination 
of line the principal figure makes, is the secret of all beautiful arrangement 
of figures and quantities.” He then enters on the fascinating subject of 
colouring, and traces its varying principles and practice through all the 
modern schools, from Van Eyk to the present period. ‘The second volume, 
which was published at an interval of two years from the former, contains 
an account of the revival of fresco painting, with a comparison between 
that and oil, and a history of the manner in which the Elgin marbles were 
procured and brought to England, and some biographical accounts of 
Fuseli, Wilkie, and other of our modern painters. We must now extract 
a few passages from some of the subjects discussed in these instructive 
volumes, premising that they must be broken and miscellaneous in their 
nature, being intended only as specimens of the professor's style and 
manner, without any attempt to pursue any one branch of this elaborate 
subject through its whole essence and detail, which would be useless after Mr. 
Haydon’s labours, and incompatible with the extent and limits of our pages. 

And first let us attend to what is said of the effect on art of the ar- 
rival of the Elgin marbles. 


‘*The Elgin marbles have as com- degenerated ages of antiquity (after Alex- 
pletely overthrown the old antique as ander) that they feared to make a horse 
ever one system of philosophy overthrew like a horse, because it was not poetical. 
another. Were the Elgin marbles lost, A horse with a human eye is as mucha 
there would be as great a gap in art as monster as a man with a horse’s eye. 
there would have been in astronomy if What I say of the horse was equally ap- 
Newton had never existed. They have plicable to the human heroic figure of the 
thrown into light principles which could same period of art, and from these chains 
only have been discovered by the succes- of absurdity, and prejudice, and ignorance 
sive inspirations of great geniuses, if ever of what was truly poetical, viz. nature 
at all, because we have had, what the elevated, but not perverted, the Elgin 
Greeks had not, a false system to over- marbles have rescued us for ever. * * * * 
throw, and misplaced veneration and early Directly on seeing the Elgin marbles it 
impressions to root out. * * * The was my lot to feel the future in the in- 
young men whom I now address have no stant, and what I asserted in their future 
idea of the state of the artinthe world when influence and enormous superiority Ca- 
these works burst upon it. Will they nova eight years after confirmed. On my 
believe that neither Michael Angelo, nor introduction by Hamilton, I asked Ca- 
Raffaelle, nor Julio Romano, dared to nova what he thought of them, and he 
represent a horse as he naturally was? instantly replied, with a glistening Italian 
Will they believe that they all sunk his fire, ‘Ils renverseront le syst®me des 
eye, because, after Lysippus, it was autres antiques.’ Mr. Hamilton replied 
thought to be poetical to give a horse I had always said so, but who believed 
the look of a human being? Was there me? and what was the result of the prin- 
ever such absurdity? And will they be- ciples I laid down? why many a squeeze 
lieve that all the historical painters of of the hand to support me under my in- 
modern times, with one exception (North- _firmities, and many a smile in my face in 
cote), when they painted a poetical mercy at my delusion. ‘You are a 
horse, notwithstanding the noble horses young man,’ was often sdid, ‘and your 
of our own country, were so far held in enthusiam is all very proper.’ ”’ * 
awe by the abominable productions of the 


* «+ T would venture to say the Zorso is not so pure in principles as the Elgin 
marbles.”’ p. 126. ‘ The Torso has evidently been disfigured intentionally, and with 
art.” Pp. 129.—ReEv,. 
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That Mr. Haydon’s praise of these celebrated marbles did not evaporate in 
enthusiastic encomiums, but was the result of a most patient study of their 
excellence, may be seen in the following extract from his own narrative :— 


“ Having dissected man and animals 
for two years, having taken a course of 
his own, founded on his early conviction 
that the process of early Greek and Ita- 
lian study was the same, with a mind thus 
comprehending the construction of the 
frame, it was nothing miraculous that, 
seeing in this sculpture every tendon, bone, 
and muscle distinguished from each other 
in substance and shape, and always indi- 
cated where nature indicated them, it was 
nothing but natural he should at once re- 
cognise their superiority to all other sculp- 
ture, because in no other sculpture was 
this system of nature so distinctly clear. 
There was a vitality wanting in the Apollo 
(majestic beauty as it is) he here found. 
He was no longer ashamed of copying fine 
nature as it existed: hour after hour, 
day after day, night after night, did he 


dwell and live, and inhale his being, 
amidst these sublime fragments. Often has 
he remained fifteen hours in the pent- 
house, Park-lane, which sheltered their 
beauty, with his lanthorn and his drawing 
board, examining every foot, every head, 
every limb, every breathing body, by 
moving his solitary candle about, above, 
or underneath them ; and when he has 
placed his glimmering light onthe ground, 
beneath the mighty back of the Theseus, 
a vast, broad, and silent shadow, dark and 
dim, has stretched across the whole gal- 
lery, whilst here and there a transcendant 
limb, here and there a shattered head, or 
fighting figure, instinct with life, have 
trembled into light, and seemed ready to 
move, so evident was the life and circu- 
lation,” &c. 


After having decided on the superior excellence of those wonderful 
remains of ancient art, Mr. Haydon brings them in contrast with the 
greatest master of the modern school :— 


‘¢ In comparing our illustrious modern 
sovereign of design, Michael Angelo, with 
Phidias, or the Greeks generally, in the 
naked figure, he must unquestionably 
yield the palm. Michael Angelo, as Fu- 
seli says, often perplexed his limbs with 
useless anatomy, and from his Moses and 
his Christ holding the cross, casts of 
which I have studied, it must not be 
denied, and cannot be refuted, that he 
did not know how to clear the accidental 
from the essential. If the principle be a 
sound one, as it is, viz. that any two parts 
of a body bearing comparison must be, to 
keep a consistency throughout, similar in 
essence and development, then is Michael 
Angelo’s grossly inconsistent, because, if 
the spine of the ilium in front be covered 
fully by the muscles round it, so ought 
the spine of the scapula behind to be 
equally covered: if the one be and the 
other be not, then the figure is inhar- 
monious. The spine of the scapula in 
his Christ is visible, meagerly and meanly 
marked, belonging to a thin man; the 
spine of the ilium is surrounded and co- 
vered by its attendant muscles, beautifully 
and fully, belonging to a muscular man. 
What authority in nature or antiquity had 
Michael Angelo for such management? 
None: it was his caprice—his anatomical 
caprice. These are the excesses which 
bring dissection into contempt, and which 
induced John Bell [the anatomist] and 
others, to doubt whether the Greeks dis. 


sected or not, because they were never 
guilty of such absurdity, and because they 
had too much self-control to make that 
an end of art which is but a means of the 
perfection of art. And yet Vasari says 
this very figure is mirabilissima. This 
shows the extent of Vasari’s judgment, 
for it is most unquestionably the most 
affected, absurd, pedantic academic figure 
that ever came from a great genius, even 
in the tortures of a nightmare dream. 
Fuseli thought the same of it, and in his 
lectures condemns it. This figure, and 
the figure of Lazarus in the National 
Gallery, which he evidently painted for 
Sebastian, are justifiable grounds for as- 
serting that he was not equal to Phidias 
in the naked, though in the conception 
and arrangement of a vast work to illus- 
trate a grand principle he approaches in 
the Capella Sistina, but surely does not 
equal, much more surpass, the Parthenon 
and its glories in conception. In execu- 
tion he must not be compared, gigantic as 
he is, or (in speaking of perfection) men- 
tioned in the same page, without expla- 
nation. His figures may be giants, but 
they have not that air of refinement the 
Greeks combined with strength. Their 
actions are affected, their expressions fe- 
rocious; his women may be, as Fuseli 
calls them, moulds of generation, but 
certainly not of love. Reynolds says he 
has seen figures by his hand which it 
would be extremely difficult to say whether 





| 
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they were the height of the sublime or 
extremely ridiculous. I. should say, in 
that case, there could be nothing more 
easy to decide. Phidias and Raffaelle 
have one great decided beauty in their 
works. Their figures, whether in action 
or repose, or expression, always look as 
the unconscious agents of an impulsion 
they cannot help. You are never drawn 
aside from what they are doing by any 
appearance in them, as if they wished to 
make us consider how very grand they 
were, or how very gracefully they were 
moving. They seem impelled by some- 
thing they cannot control: their heads, 
hands, feet, and bodies immediately put 


Again: Mr. Haydon says,— 


‘*Michael Angelo, though he drew the 
groin with such anatomical beauty, did 
not map the result of the muscles acting 
on the skin, like the Greeks. Convulsion 
is more the character of Michael Angelo’s 
figures than action. He occasionally, as 
Fuseli says, perplexed his limbs with 
useless anatomical knowledge. I am per- 
fectly sure, without disrespect, from hav- 


Again :— 


‘*T hope I bow before the occasional 
grand sentiment of Michael Angelo; I 
hope I venerate his great genius in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting: I only 
say he is not pure enough for a model of 
style to regulate the taste of a country ; 
and as I know, and can prove, there was 
a purer, a greater, a truer school, and 
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themselves into positions the best adapted 
to execute the intentions wanted.’ Whereas 
often in Michael Angelo, and always in 
his imitators, there is a consciousness, as 
it were, in their arms and legs which 
destroys all idea that the figures are the 
mere unconscious agents of a predomi- 
nating idea, which acts by means of the 
will on the muscular system. * * * The 
studied figures of the ancients seem born 
what they are. It is, perhaps, an odd 
expression to use, but all the naked 
heroes of the ancients look like gentlemen 
stripped, whereas Michael Angelo’s naked 
men appear pugilists, ready to knock you 
down for presuming to look at them.’’ 


ing studied the Moses, the Christ, and the 
Lazarus, he could not select the super- 
fluous from the accidental, and that no 
naked figure he ever executed could be 
compared with the heroic studied figures 
of Greece, i. e. the Torso, the Theseus, 
the Ilyssus, the Laécoon, and the Gladi- 
ator.’’ 


that we have now among us fragments of 
mighty genius sufficient to revive the 
principles of its truth and sublimity, am 
I then to be daunted from telling you so 
for fear of offending the infatuated adora- 
tion of an authority * that did not know 
the construction of a leg ?”’ 


Let us now proceed to some observations on one of the pictures of his 
illustrious contemporary and rival—Raffaelle. 


‘*In the hands of an ordinary painter 
what could have been done with ‘ Feed 
my sheep?’ But it is the inherent power 
of conceiving from such simple sugges- 
tions, and what from the circumstances of 
the case must have happened, which ever 
marks the great capacity from the ordi- 
nary academic graduate of the grand style. 
* * * * Christ is the first figure which 
attracts, standing in an unaffected and 
simple manner, not resting on one leg and 
throwing the whole behind, like the eternal 
action of the run of antique figures ; but 
as all men generally stand when they are 
not standing to be seen, and only as their 
convenience or ease induces them. His 
expression has a mixture of melancholy 
and pathos, beautifully touching ; it is the 
finest head of Christ in all the Cartoons. 
He is pointing to a flock of sheep, indica- 


tive of the text, and to the keys in Peter’s 
hands, as connecting him with the Catho- 
lic Church ; St. Peter being the head of 
it. St. Peter is on his knees, watching 
with eagerness the looks of his Divine 
Master, and listening with an inquiring 
submission to the utterance of his will. 
St. John presses forward full of anxiety 
and affection, his hands up, as if in adora- 
tion; his nose, eye, and mouth, motion, 
action, and expression denoting regard, as 
lovely and as delicate as the soul of the 
divine painter who conceived and painted 
him. Though Raffaelle’s St. Johns are 
built on the St. John of all the great 
painters from Cimabue downwards, yet 
Raffaelle added a beauty that all missed, 
and which would have rendered all repre- 
sentations of him incomplete without this 
addition. He seems to say, ‘Do not 
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think I have less love of thee than ano- 
ther; believe me as intensely devoted, O 
Divine Master, as the apostle to whom 
thou hast committed this charge.’ Ano- 
ther apostle, by his side, seems to lift his 
hands in rather envious astonishment : 
the one behind is rather pressing forward 
towards Christ with affection ; the next 
turns round to his companions with simple 
wonder and inquiry, and without speaking, 
looks with a scrutinizing vigour, first to 
ascertain what the other thinks by his air, 
before he ventures an opinion ; while the 
other, with graceful simplicity, is holding 
his robe, and expressing also surprise, but 
mingled with pleasure. The one imme- 
diately behind this last is too far off to 
comprehend or hear exactly what is pas- 
sing, and, with his head half dropped, he 
seems in a breathless mixture of half eye 
and half ear to make out as well as he 
can what is happening in front; he is so 
placed that he could see Jesus between 
the heads of the others, but is scarcely 
near enough tohearhim. Of the remain- 
ing three, the hair only of one is seen; 
and the faces of the two others denote no 
particular emotion. This skilfully exhibits 
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the interest dying away, as it were, the 
further it is removed from the cause of 
excitement. By studying carefully the 
figure of Christ, as a composition, im- 
mense knowledge may be gained to all. 
It is a fine example of management, so as 
to prevent a single figure coming flatly and 
meagrely on its background. On the left 
side see how rich and full it is by the 
great variety of shapes produced by the 
folds of the drapery. Then comes part 
of a sheep feeding, and then some weeds, 
while a creek, running in from the lake, 
crosses the left hand at the thumb-joint ; 
and again, the other line of this creek 
goes from the inside of the elbow to the 
drapery ; all these produce a variety of 
quantities as to shape and figure, and 
break the meagre line of a naked arm, and 
take off the perpendicular and angular 
endings of contour which the drapery of 
Christ on this side would produce. On 
the other side, the right hand issues from 
a mass of broad drapery ; and the flock of 
sheep, by their heads and bodies, break 
the uniformity of shape which there would 
be if it had nothing but a flat surface,’’ &c. 


It is well known to all who know anything of the history of painting, 


and of the biographies of the two great masters of Italian art, that it has 
been a subject of warm dispute among the admirers of Raffaelle and Mi- 
chael Angelo whether or not the former was indebted for the improved 
grandeur of his style to the example afforded him by the works of the 
latter, and whether Raffaelle did not draw his finest inspirations from the 
chambers of the Vatican. Such have been the assertions of Vasari and 
Condivi ; but these statements came into the world long after Raffaelle had 
left it; and, as Lanzi reproachfully observes, “* Where were his dear and 
favourite pupils, Julio Romano, Luca Fa Penni, and Polidoro ? where were 
they, that they did not rise to vindicate the insulted honour of their master, 
and prove theinjustice of the accusation ?” The statement, in a very abridged 
form, is as follows :—Vasari asserts that Michael Angelo, in flying to Flo- 
rence, when he quarrelled with the Pope, Julius II., left the keys of the 
Sistine Chapel, which he was then painting, with Bramante, Raffaelle’s 
uncle, who dishonourably let Raffaelle in; and that he directly, on 
seeing the grand style of the prophets, altered his whole style. This 
absurdity was current in Europe for two hundred and fifty years, till 
Lanzi, with his usual acuteness, opened the eyes of all the world. 


“*Now,’’ says Mr. Haydon, * would 
you believe that when Michael Angelo fled 
to Florence it was in 1506, two years be- 
fore Raffaelle was ever in Rome, and four 
before the chapel was ever begun to be 


painted?* There is nothing unjustifiable 
in saying, that there is strong ground for 
inferring that Raffaelle did not surrepti- 
tiously derive any advantage from works 
four years before they were executed ; 





* If mass were celebrated by Julius at Christmas 1512, at the conclusion of painting 





the chapel, and Michael Angelo was twenty months painting it, he must have begun to 
paint it in May 1511, which will make the time of beginning four years and four 
months after he fled to Florence, 1506, though the Cartoons were begun 1511, pro- 
bably long before.—Rev. 
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nor is it improbable that he really could 
not get into a chapel by stealth two years 
before he ever entered the city; and, 
lastly, I really think you will agree with 
me, that Bramante could not give Raffaelle 
the keys to open a door which was never 
locked, especially, too, as Michael Angelo 
did not leave any keys (if ever he left 
them at all) till four years after the time 
Vasari dates as the period. The prophet 
Isaiah, which Vasari says directly shewed 
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in existence, was painted at the period of 
the school of Athens, one or two years 
before Michael Angelo touched this very 
chapel. So much for Vasuri’s sacrifice of 
glorious Raffaelle to the great Dagon of 
his idolatry, and so much for Reynolds’s 
absurd and unthinking assertion, that but 
for Michael Angelo Raffaelle never would 
have existed! Have I not made out grounds 
for acquittal? Are there any twelve men 
of any jury on earth who would not now 





an alteration of style, in consequence of 


give a verdict for Raffaelle?’’ 
the stolen views of works which were not 


Now to this defence by Mr. Haydon we shall add a few observations, 
in order that the subject so important to the fame of the painter, and so in- 
teresting to his admirers (and who are not to be found in their ranks?) may 
receive its fullest and clearest evidence. It must be premised, and those 
unacquainted with Italian literature will have need of the information, that , 
there are several editions of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. The origin of 
Vasari’s error is discoverable from comparison of the original edition of 
his Lives in 1550 with those which followed it. In this first edition we 
find no account of any quarrel between Julius (the Pope) and Michael 
Angelo respecting his tomb; but in relating the circumstances attending 
the painting the Sistine chapel, Vasari informs us, that the Pope was eager 
to see the progress of the work, for which purpose he had paid a visit to 
the chapel, when he was refused admittance by Michael Angelo. That 
the artist, knowing the inflexible temper of the pontiff, and being ap- 
prehensive that some of his attendants might be induced either by bribes 
or threats to admit him, pretended to quit Rome for a few days, and gave 
the keys to his assistants, with orders that no one should be allowed to 
enter, even if it was the Pope himself. He then shut himself up in the 
chapel, and proceeded with his labours, when the Pope made his appear- 
ance, and was the first to mount the scaffold, but Michael Angelo, pre- 
tending not to know him, saluted him with a shower of tiles and slates, 
insomuch that he was glad to effect his escape. Immediately afterwards, 
Michael Angelo quitted the chapel through a window, and hastened to 
Florence, leaving the key of the chapel with Bramante.* Better informa- 
tion, or a further consideration of the subject, convinced Vasari of his error ; 
and in his subsequent edition he has, in his life of Michael Angelo, 
properly assigned the flight of Michael Angelo to a former period, when 
he was employed on the tomb of Julius the Second, and omitted the story 
of the disagreement in the chapel. Through inadvertence, however, he 
left the reference to this incident in the life of Raffaelle as it originally 
stood, in which he has been followed by subsequent editors. Bellori 
denied that Raffaelle had imitated the manner of Michael Angelo in any 
respect whatever, design, colouring, the naked figure or the clothed, or 
in any iota of invention; but Lanzi, who is called well-informed and 
judicious, admits that Raffaelle attained a bolder style of design from the 
works of Michael Angelo. In the MS. library of Lord Leicester at 
Holkham, the original drawings of Raffaelle from his great undertaking at 
the Vatican, have been discovered. “This precious volume,” says Mr. 
Roscoe, “contains thirty-five folio sheets, some of which are folded and 





* See Vasari, vol. ii. p. 963, ed. 1550. 
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drawn on both sides. These drawings are for the most part drawn with 
a reed-pen, in brown ink or bistre, and are sometimes accompanied with 
short memoranda in the handwriting of Raffaelle, stating where the 
subjects of them were found,” &c. The drawings consist of capitals, 
friezes, cornices, bases, ceilings, &c. with a few on other subjects, among 
which is a fine free sketch of Moses raising the brazen serpent, as painted 
by Michael Angelo on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, with variations by 
Raffaelle, which may assist in deciding the warmly contested question, 
whether Raffaelle studied the works of Michael Angelo? That this 
volume of drawings, which was obtained in Italy about a century ago by 
the then Lord Leicester, is a portion of those executed by Raffaelle for his 
great task, there can be no doubt: such decision not resting on a mere 
inspection of them, although this will sufficiently shew that they cannot be 
the work of any other hand, but being confirmed by the express evidence 
of several Italian writers, by whom the present volume is particularly re- 
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“¢ As soon as Wilkie recovered from the 
agitation of a first visit to the Vatican, in 
1826, he wrote me from Rome. In the 
beginning of his letter, he alludes to the 
Last Supper of Lionardo, and says, ‘ that 
once perfect work is now but a shadow, 
and past all power of retrieval. Its mate- 
rial is said to be fresco or tempera, but 
oil it was, beyond all doubt.’ This is a 
proof of Wilkie’s sagacity, for oil it is. 
* Like all other pictures in oil of that 
date, it is cracked, the small spaces leaving 
the plaster tinged only with what it had 
absorbed of the paint. Lionardo had an 
eye for softness and depth, incompatible 
with fresco.’ (It is a curious fact, 
Lionardo’s hand trembled so when he 
began to paint, he never could paint in 
fresco.) After other matters, he says, 
* I am now in Rome, and one of the day- 
dreams of my youth has been accom- 
plished.’ Our friends had arrived the 
day before, by Perugia; slight things 
make deep impressions; they told me 
they had been in the Sistine Chapel ; they 
avoided all remark, till we should go to- 
gether. The next day we and another 
went in a body. We passed up stairs, and 
through the Loggie of Raffaelle, then 
through to the first stanza; Battle of 
Constantine; impression unfavourable ; 
looked grey and chalky ; proceeded to the 
second, the Aééila; looked warm, light, 
and elegant; but the Bolsena, when we 
hid the window, told with amazing truth 
and richness ; by this time the dryness of 
frescoes had worn off ; and this last, with 
the Heliodorus, began to glow upon us 
with all the tone and richness of oil. 
Fresco, however, being limited in its 
power of depth, the St. Peter in Prison, 
finely as it is arranged, is black and co- 


lourless, and in material, for want of what 
oil alone can give—a failure. But of all, 
the School of Athens is the most elegant, 
though suffering much from change. Parts 
of it are most highly finished, and the 
French, who object to the latter pic- 
tures, think this the purest of any. The 
whole looked less than I expected, and in 
worse condition. By many intricate stairs 
we came to the Capella Sistina, and on 
entering, looked to the end, but not 
seeing the Last Judgment, guessed that I 
was immediately, under it ; on turning, the 
effect produced by shapes was rich be- 
yond everything, but the hue was grey 
and slaty. This wearing off, as it always 
does in fresco, I was gratified by a rich 
and harmonious arrangement of tints, and 
what we did not expect, much which re- 
minded us of Sir Joshua, even of his co- 
lour and feeling, impressing us with the 
undoubted sincerity of that great man’s 
admiration.”’ 

‘* Never shall I forget my impression of 
this gigantic collection! I left Wilkie 
calmly trotting up, step by step, whilst I, 
darting up three stairs at a time, and 
hurrying along, never stopped till before 
the Transfiguration! You rushed from 
the Romans to the Venetians, from the 
Flemings to the Spaniards, from Titian to 
Raffaelle, from Rembrandt to Rubens, 
and settled principles in half-an-hour, 
which took months, perhaps years to ac- 
complish. It cannot be denied that in 
point of brute force of effect, Rubens bore 
down all opposition, from his breadth, 
brightness, and depth; and let every 
painter be assured, that if he keep 
these three qualities of effect, the leading 
qualities in the imitation of nature, 
he will defy rivalship in the contest 





* See Roscoe’s Life of Leo the Tenth, vol. ii. p. 501.—Rev. 
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of exhibition. Rembrandt, with all his 
magic painting on too confined a prin- 
ciple, lost in power, and looked spotty and 
individual. Paul Veronese and Tintoretto 
had not that solidity, the character of 
Rubens. Titian seemed above contest, 
and to rely on his native majesty of co- 
lour ; there was a senatorial repose, which 
gave a look of impertinence to Rubens ; 
but still you could not keep your eyes off 
the seducer ; even if you turned your back, 
you kept peeping over your shoulder. All 
peculiarity suffered. The silvery beauty 
of Guido looked grey ; the correctness of 
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Raffaelle looked hard. Rembrandt failed 
most by the brightness of Rubens; the 
magic of Correggio, or the sunny splen- 
dour of Titian ; and after wandering about 
for days, you decided that he suffered 
most whose works had most peculiarity ; 
and with all this grossness, want of 
beauty, and artificial style, Rubens’ bright- 
ness and breadth carried the day, as far as 
arresting the eye, and forcing you to look 
at him, hate as you must his vulgarity, his 
Flemish women, and his Flanders breed of 
horses,’’ &c. 


It may not be uninteresting to take a peep at the common habits of 
life of this great man, and observe particularly on his extreme deyotion to 
his art, and the regular unremitted industry of his life. 


‘In an interesting little book, pub- 
lished within a few years after Rubens’ 
death, it will be delightful to see his 
daily habits. He rose regularly at four, 
and made it a law of his life to begin the 
day by prayer; after which, he went to 
work, and before breakfast made those 
beautiful sketches known by the name of 
his breakfast sketches, always having in 
the house an educated person, who read 
to him Livy, Plutarch, or Virgil. As 
work was his great happiness, he was very 
abstemious, that he might not be pre- 


vented painting all day. He worked on 
till five, whep he mounted his favourite 
horse, and rode round the ramparts at 
Antwerp; at his return, he found his 
friends assembled for supper: his chief 
relaxation was riding, or studying his fine 
collection of gems, or reading ; and as he 
painted every thing from nature, and 
painted horses often, he had some of the 
finest breed in his stables. He rarely vi- 
sited, except when requested to do so by 
artists, in whose works he always found 
something to praise,’’ &c. 


There are few greater or more illustrious names in painting than that of 


Reynolds,—none so great in the English school. 


In drawing out the 


most exquisite graces from nature, without ever deviating into affectation 
like Parmegiano, or deserting truth like Baroccio, we conceive that he 
was never excelled by any one at any period. As a portrait painter in 
some points he was inferior to Vandyck, in others he far excelled him. 
They may be compared together with advantage in the collections at 
Knowle and Petworth. In one of the rooms at the latter place there is a 
portrait (a three-quarters length) of a lady, by Sir Joshua, which in beauty, 
grace, elegance of features, and attitude and expression, is so perfect, that 
it becomes painful to leave it. We do not recollect that her name was 
told us, 
But here she lives immortal, though unknown, 
A new creation, bright as Nature’s own. 
It is therefore but justice to the fame of the master and the taste of the 
_critic to blend together a few extracts from the different passages in which 
the latter has remarked on the works and excellence of this great man, 
whose name will probably ever continue to stand at the head of the 
honourable catalogue of British art. 


Vol. i. p. 168. ‘‘ Had Reynolds been tice, and not have delayed it, as he did, 





earlier and better educated, his historical 
works would have been equal to his por- 
traits, because he would have been induced, 
from confidence in his hand, to make such 
attempts at an earlier period of his prac- 


to the latter end of his life, when he was 
too much habituated to the individualities 
of portrait to be able to idealize with 
power.* There is no knowing how much 
the art has lost by the state of English art 





* True! there is no idealization in the Ugolino ; a London pavior supplied the 


father’s head, and a pupil the ‘son’s; and the whole scene is Anglicised, as all Sir 
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when he first appeared.* Had he been 
severely disciplined, and his mind tho- 
roughly versed in the construction of the 
species he represented,— had he mastered 
the figure as a preparatory basis,—with 
his beautiful mind, his exquisite feeling 
for colour and nature, his relish for sur- 
face, there is no saying to what a degree 
of excellence he would have carried the 
art; but this want fettered his hand 
through life, and withered his efforts in 
High Art whenever he attempted it. 
* * * Jn practice his mind was totally 
without basis and ballast; he was conse- 
quently at the mercy of every freak, every 
whim, and every dream, of others less 
gifted than himself: and there is hardly 
an idle wish, a foolish whim, an indigestible 
fancy, or absurd weakness, that young 
men mistake for symptoms of genius, that 
cannot find their prototype in the practice 
of Reynolds.”’ 

P. 178. “ Considering the way in which 
he was brought up, it is extraordinary he 
knew what he did ; and nothing says more 
for the nobleness of his real nature, than 
the condemnation, throughout all his dis- 
courses, of his own practice, and the per- 
petual urging of the rising youth into a 
higher path ; though his not doing so him- 
self makes one attribute it to policy rather 
than to fecling. So utterly unskilled was he 
in drawing, that Fuseli called on him once 
and found him making circles all over the 
body of a female on his canvass, before he 
could place the bosom rightly,’’ &c. 

Vol. ii. p. 150. ‘‘ Though Reynolds 
nobly held up high art as alone worthy of 
pursuit, yet I have stories of him from his 
friends which show he did not press high 
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art if he saw it was unpopular in high 
quarters. He was an extremely politic 
and well-bred man, and was never off his 
guard as to what would interfere with his 
personal interest. A friend of mine, the 
late Sir W. Beechey, was with him once, 
when a lady of the highest rank was an- 
nounced. Sir Joshua had painted her, 
and went to her into his gallery, with his 
palette in his hand, without delay. Sir 
Joshua had painted her, and she thought 
not successfully. She assailed him at once 
with the bewitching raillery and sarcasm 
of a woman of fashion; and Sir Joshua, 
who had, from a cold caught in the Vati- . 
can, become rather deaf, affected not to 
understand her; in fact Reynolds made 
this deafness a very great convenience, for 
he never heard anything he did not like to 
hear. ‘ My portrait is not at all like, Sir 
Joshua!’ said this beauty. Reynolds, 
bowing to the earth, replied, with his hand 
to his ear, ‘I am delighted your Grace is 
pleased with it.’ ‘ Pleased! I am really 
not at all pleased!’ said she. ‘ I am quite 
delighted,’ bowed Reynolds. ‘Good God!’ 
said she to my friend, ‘ Do make this man 
understand I do not like it!’ Beechey 
shrunk from the task, when in came an 
artist she knew, and she instantly entreated 
him to get Sir Joshua out of his error, 
Up went this impudent miniature-painter, 
and, roaring into Sir Joshua's ear, said, 
‘ Her Grace does—not—think—her—por- 
trait—like—Sir Joshua!’ ‘ Not think it 
like!’ replied Reynolds, ‘ Not like ?’ then 
bowing, said in the mildest voice, as if he 
heard for the first time, ‘ Then we ’ll make 
it like—we ’ll make it like.’ This is an 
epitome of his whole life, in fashion. Sir 








Joshua’s are, even his Nativities and Holy Families. Mr. Twining mentions, in his notes 
on Aristotle’s Poetics, his being acquainted with a person who could not bear the effect 
of the impression of the Ugolino on his nervous system: and that this was not peculiar 
we had once the opportunity of proving. An elderly lady was on a visit at our house, 
and she slept in a chamber where the mezzotint engraving of the Ugolino now hangs : 
when she left, we found the print carefully covered over with a sheet of brown paper, 
and she afterwards declared she could not have slept without thus concealing it from 
her view,—so painful was the impression produced.—ReEv. 

* “Such was the state of art between Kneller and Hogarth, that the portrait 
painters used to send their whole-lengths to Bath by the waggon, to have the figure 
drawn by a Dutchman, and then sent back again! This I had from Prince Hoare, on 
the authority of his father, who was a painter settled at Bath, and when the Dutchman 
died, Hogarth caricatured the painters going to his funeral.’’—ii. 160.—Rev. 

ft ‘* Wilkie’s principle was submission ; mine was resistance. Wilkie got into the 
palace of his sovereign, and I got into hisprison. Wilkie’s principle was the principle 
of Sir Joshua. In Sir Joshua’s early life he painted Lord Barrington’s brother, who 
had a disease in his neck, and held his head on one side. Sir Joshua, though a most 
delicate flatterer of deformity, like Apelles, kept his head a little on one side. Lord 
Barrington came and said, ‘ What have you done, Sir ?—You have made my brother 
look as if he had been hanged.’ Reynolds, a young man, explained the reason. His 
lordship shook his cane over Reynolds’s head, and thundered out, ‘ Do you dare to 
contradict me?’ Insulted, Sir Joshua consulted Burke and Johnson, who both said, 
* Bear it; if you challenge him you will offend the whole aristocracy, on whom you 
depend.’ Reynolds did bear it ; so would Wilkie have done ; but I would not.”’—ii. 63. 
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George Beaumont was Sir Joshua’s inti- 
mate friend, and he had great traces of 
Sir Joshua. I used to see him every day 
whilst painting ‘ Jerusalem ;’ he has sat 
behind me for hours during my painting, 
and it required all one’s philosophy to 
resist his propositions; for up he would 
get in the middle of a head or piece of 
drapery, and say, ‘Had you not better 
try this ?? and out of his pocket he would 
take a piece of gum quackery, and he 
thought saying ‘ Sir Joshua was fond of 
it’ made it infallible, when that was the 


While discoursing on the manner 
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very reason it ought not to have been 
tried. Then Sir George would propose 
white of egg—then this gum—then that 
gum—in fact he gave one a complete idea 
of Sir Joshua’s habits. Once he told me 
Sir Joshua put a portrait of a young lady 
to dry by the fire; some soot fell down 
and covered all her neck. Sir George 
thought all was lost. Sir Joshua snatched 
up the picture, and, saying it would make 
a capital half-tint, rubbed the whole into 
the half-tint of the neck, and made a beau- 
tiful colour,’’ &c.* 


of supporting a figure by means of 


light and shadow in the background, Mr. Haydon says,— 


“‘Tt was this which Sir Joshua so ad- 
mirably understood, because he studied 
the great works of Raffaelle, and took 
up portrait, as Burke said, as if he had 
descended from a higher department. 
Reynolds’s portraits are all ‘ historical 
pictures’ in composition : all his smaller 
parts support and carry off his larger 
qualities. Rubens’s portraits are equally 
excellent ; Titian’s, superb as they are in 
character, look too often like single figures 


inlaid on a background, and Raffaelle’s 
have often too much the air of being 
the portraits of a historical painter. 
Reynolds appears to have hit the exact 
point, neither composed of too many parts 
nor too little, and, as models of the 
degree of composition to be admitted into 
portrait, are, in my opinion, finer ex- 
amples than either the portraits of Titian, 
Rubens, Raffaelle, Sebastian del Piombo, 
or Vandyck.”” 


In our opinion this is judicious and candid criticism, free from pre- 


judice, and proceeding from an enlightened view of the art. 


His closing 


remark on the same great artist is as follows :— 


“In the dignity of portrait no heads 
exceed Reynolds’s, though Titian’s and 
Vandyck’s are more delicate in execution. 
He was a great man, but certainly a light 
thinker; and yet, considering his inces- 
sant practice in individual resemblance, 
it is extraordinary he did write as he did. 
He first brought the principles of art 
into something like consistency, and, 
though greatly indebted to Coypel, he 
first rescued it from the trash of De Piles, 
the commonplace receipts of Lionardo, 
great man as he was, and all the old be- 
wildered theorists; and in his immortal 
notes on Du Fresnoy he has settled on a 
basis never to be shaken the leading rules 
of effect, light, shadow, and colour. Here 


he was truly great. It was only where his 
previous education and previous habits 
had not been deep enough, that he wan- 
dered in his theory of beauty and form, 
which nothing but dissection of the brute 
and man can ever illustrate clearly. 
His eye for colour was so exquisite, that I 
do not.think there is a single instance in 
all his works of a heated tint which is 
called fory. This cannot be said of 
Rubens, or Rembrandt, and I believe in 
my conscience it can only be said of Rey- 
nolds and Titian,’’ &c. 
* * * * 

‘¢ Fuseli, Flaxman, and Stothard were 
the three legitimate designers of the British 
school, and yet not one of them was per- 





* Walking the other day through the galleries at Hampton Court, we met unex- 
2 —_—- with a curious and striking instance of a most decided plagiarism by Sir Joshua 


eynolds, from a picture by Tintoretto. 
three cardinals in front to the right. 


There is a picture by the latter representing 


In the centre, a little behind, is an ideal figure 


of a female, representing the Holy Catholic Faith, driving with a sword two other forms, 


representing Heresy, into the abyss below. 


Sir Joshua for his picture of Beattie. 
of the chief cardinal. 


This design has been taken verbatim by 


Beattie is in the very place and in the attitude 
The figure of the Catholic Religion in the one picture is trans- 





ferred without variation into that of Truth in the other; and the hideous visages of 
Heresy, &c. are made to represent those of Infidelity and Scepticism. Sir Joshua’s 
picture is really a simple transcript or copy of the original, which was so well 
adapted for his purpose as to save him the trouble of invention altogether : but it is re- 
markable that the imitation, almost identity, has never, so far as we know, been 
pointed out before.—Rev. 
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fect master of the figure. Flaxman’s de- 
signs from the Iliad, Odyssey, and Greek 
tragedians are his finest works ; but when 
first they appeared, the Continent asserted 
(as no Briton has any imagination) they 
were invented by an Italian! It is ex- 
tremely hard to say, whether some are 
sublime or ridiculous, but there are groups 
of Houris, Nymphs, and Nereiades very 
sweet and vase-like. As a designer, his 
works place him as much before Canova, 
as Canova’s power of cutting marble 
placed Flaxman below him. Since Prax- 
iteles, no man changed marble into flesh 
like Canova; no man, perhaps, ever 
worked up a single figure as a bit of fleshy 
execution equal to this distinguished man. 
Though Flaxman, in his lectures, talks 
pompously of muscles and construction, 
he knew in reality not deeply of either, 
as his anatomical designs prove ; his lec- 
tures, on the whole, though containing 
many useful hints, are shallow, and display 
clear evidence of no very high intellectual 
power. It is not surprising that John- 
son should estimate a sculptor’s power of 
deduction very lightly, when Nollekens 
was his friend; and surely these lectures 
of Flaxman, with conclusions so feebly 
made, tend rather to confirm than refute 
Johnson’s prejudice. The value of Fu- 
seli’s and Opie’s lectures, in comparing 
them to Flaxman’s and Barry’s, is extra- 
ordinary, and the superiority of Reynolds’s 
to all more extraordinary still. Stothard, 
as a composer, was sometimes beautiful, 
bat he could not paint any more than 
Fuseli, and knew less of the figure than 
Flaxman; he could not tell a story by 
expression, yet there was an angelic sweet- 
ness in every thing he did. He seemed 
to have dreamed of an angel’s face in 
early life, and passed the remainder of 
his days in trying to combine, in every 
figure he touched, something of its love- 
liness. Peace to Stothard’s mild and 
tender spirit! It was impossible to be in 
Stothard’s company a moment, without 
feeling he possessed the mind of some 
ethereal being that was out of place on this 
dim spot which men call earth. Never 
were four men so essentially different as 
West, Fuseli, Flaxman, and Stothard. 
Fuseli was undoubtedly the mind of the 
largest range ;—West was an eminent 
macchinista of the second rank ;—Flax- 
man and Stothard were purer designers 
than either. Barry and Reynolds were 
before my time, but Johnson said, in 
Barry’s Adelphi ‘there was a grasp of 
mind you found no where else ;’ which 
was true. Though Fuseli had more 
imagination and conception than Rey- 
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nolds,—though West put things together 
quicker than either—though Flaxman and 
Stothard did what Reynolds could not 
do, and Hogarth invented a style never 
thought of before in the world, yet as a 
great and practical artist, in which all the 
others were greatly defective, producing 
occasional fancy pictures of great beauty, 
and occasional desperate struggles in high 
art, with great faults, Reynolds is un- 
questionably the greatest artist of the 
British school, and the greatest artist in 
Europe since Rembrandt and Velasquez. 
It is impossible for any man in any style 
to look at a portrait of Sir Joshua without 
benefit, instruction, and delight. His 
broad masculine touch, his glorious gemmy 
surface, his rich tones, his graceful turn 
of the head, will be ever a source of in- 
struction to the great artist, let him prac- 
tise in what style he may. It was a most 
interesting speculation to analyse one’s 
feelings, as I have done, after visiting 
these men in one day. I always left 
Fuseli delighted by his wit, his sarcasm, 
his knowledge; and often annoyed by his 
indelicacy, his scepticism, and his malice. 
In West, one saw a man of sound sense 
struggling through the imperfections of 
education. Stothard always impressed 
you as if he was trying to forget the evils 
of earth; and Flaxvman pompously in- 
sinuated he hoped he was on the road to 
heaven! But what I carried from Fuseli 
made deeper impressions, and was found 
in the end more beneficial. These are 
names which will always do honour to 
British art, though I question if either 
can be held up so confidently as an ex- 
ample to the student, even with all his 
defects, as Sir Joshua Reynolds. Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Wilkie, and Wilson, the 
student may safely study, and Gains- 
boroughtoo. These men built their means 
of conveying their thoughts on the sound 
practical principles of the Flemish and 
the Italians. When one reflects that so 
great a man as Apelles discovered, after 
perpetual experiments, ivory-black, and 
Vandyck so often used a brown that it is 
named after him; when one considers the 
extreme nicety of feeling, of organ, and 
of eye, to keep one’s tints pure; ‘of the 
jealous care of Rubens, of Titian, and 
Vandyck, and then think of Fuseli’s 
abomination of a palette, of his self-cons 
ceit in undervaluing its importance, of his 
sweeping filthy oil with his left hand 
round it, and sweeping off a bit of every 
tint upon it—when one saw him plaster 
up a woman’s shoulder, and say, ‘ Be 
Gode, that’s very like Correggio !’ one did 
not know if to cry or laugh.’’* 





* “ Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, and Chantrey, were always predicting what 
grand things they would do as soon as they were above the necessities of life ; as soom 
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‘* Fuseli, almost ignorantof all the simple 
elements of design, plunged at once to the 
highest efforts, and his deficiency of ele- 
mentary knowledge harassed him, as he 
richly deserved, the whole of his life. 
With a fancy bordering on frenzy, the be- 
coming again a little child (as our Saviour 
beautifully says) when arrived at man’s 
estate, was an effort of philosophy and 
a mortification of pride, a humility of 
spirit and an acknowledgment of error, I 
regret to say, Fuseli had not common 
sense enough to reverence as became him ; 
he found Nature did not come up to the 
uncontrollable fancy of his own outra- 
geous dreams, and he concluded at once 
Nature was tame, and unworthy the ad- 
miration of a great genius; at the very 
outset he got into the wrong road, and 
through the whole of his life he obstinately 
maintained it was the right one ; but every 
now and then his conscience gave indis- 
putable evidence it was not easy, and that 
it was his pride, and not his conviction, 
which induced him to defend his error. 
* * * * Fuseli’s idea of a standard 
form was Greek and Phidian, but not 
being founded on a thorough knowledge 
of the compouent parts of man as a ma- 
chine or a natural object, and being nothing 
but an idea from a superficial survey, 
vague and settled on no one principle of 
life, his representation of that idea ended 
in extravagance and falsehood. * * * * 
In moments of caprice or temporary 
irritability, he would defend his style 
of art, and say it was above Nature ;* 
but if you took advantage of moments of 
confidential placidity of temper, he ac- 
knowledged his defects. * * * * 
I have heard him with great candour 
express great regret, at the sight of dis- 
secting drawings, that he had not deeply 
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great an elevation of soul, and too great a 
love for his art, to defend even his own ig- 
norance when he was honestly convinced 
of it. The people of England have been 
blamed for not relishing Fuseli’s works : 
this is unjust; Fuseli, when he first ap- 
peared, astonished and attracted, but every 
year finding his works nothing but modi- 
fications of the first they had seen, of 
course they felt weary of such talented 
violations of nature. His original con- 
ception of the Night Mare spread his 
name over the earth: he, the inventor, 
was paid 30/. whilst the engraver of it 
cleared 600/.! by the print. So far from 
blaming the English people for their 
apathy to Fuseli in his latter days, so ex- 
travagant had he become, it was to their 
honour and credit, they had taste to per- 
ceive he deserved it. * * * * Fuseli, 
the whole of his life, was the butt of the 
press: all the critics saw his violence, but 
all the critics did not, or would not, see 
the poetry of his ideas, the beauty of his 
compositions,—encumbered, I acknow- 
ledge, by extravagance or deformity. His 
beauties were often wilfully neglected to 
raise a laugh at his expense. Amongst 
all classes, he was considered the painter 
of horrors, whereas his genius was essen- 
tially one of éerror, a very different sen- 
timent. * * * In all Fuseli’s con- 
ceptions, he never missed the most striking 
moment of time,—the great moment of 
interest in the subject. Though often ob- 
scure in his subjects, and the works he 
selected them from, such as those from 
the Niebelungen, of course imperfectly 
known in England, yet there was always 
the leading moment of interest, that 
roused a curiosity to know what those 
savage iron-mailed monsters of lust, 
revenge, and blood, were about, which 





pursued the same course; for he had too disturbed and excited one. Fuseli be- 





as snow ceased to fall and water to be frozen... . . . To this millennium of quiet 
they are always looking. At last it is the very time— to-morrow they'll begin. In 
comes another sitter—then come the guineas—then the dining out—then the bewitch- 
ing flattery of some darling he has just painted successfully, and very like about the 
eyes. Inthe mean time some youth, whom God has gifted, in poverty and struggle, 
spends his money, meant for food, to get clay for a model—conceives a grand figure— 
~ sets to work, without waiting for the three per cents., and you find in an obscure, 
cheerless, wretched room a gigantic figure of Milo, towering to the ceiling, as fine a 
combination of High Art and true Nature as has ever appeared since the Greeks,” 
&c.—i. 195.—(The designer of Milo was Mr. Lough.—Rev.) 

* “ Fuseli never did, or never could, resist a witty flash, let who would be before him, 
and as many people were of repute and station in situation and the world, he engendered 
enemies in every position. If he were being beaten in argument he cut it short by a 
rudeness which stopped conversation altogether. Once an editor had or was having 


the best of an argument about Milton, when Fuseli thundered out, ‘ The fact is, ald 
editors are scoundrels.’ 

‘¢Sir Humphry Davy was decidedly beating Fuseli in argument, at Johnson’s 
table, when Fuseli archly said, ‘ What is the use of chemistry ??—‘ Why,’ replied Davy, 
: —* ~ than nalure is to you, Mr. Fuseli.”, He never spoke another word.” 
—ii. g KEV. 
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longed to that class as a genius which 
considered art and its instruments of so 
elevated and abstracted anature, in thought, 
expression, and form, as to be degraded 
by any essential detail of life or common 
humanity. * * * * Had Phidias or Raf- 
faelle been his instructors in early life, 
correct habits of thinking, general habits, 
of eternal reference to life, would have so 
curbed and reined in his frenzied fancies, 
that, in my opinion, he would have esta- 
blished a school combining idea and truth, 
such as need not have feared comparison 
with any other. * * * * Had he been 
trained as all the greatest men were trained, 
in art, he would not have found Nature, 
as he used to say, put him out. * * * * 
When Canova was in England, in 1815, 
I asked him, after he had visited Fuseli, 
what he thought of him? With the dis- 
crimination of a great genius, which he 
undoubtedly was, he made this exquisite 
hit,—Ve ne sono in arte, due cose, il 


fuoco e la fiamma; Raffaello ebbe il 


fuoco,—Fuzeli la fiamma solamente. Im-. 


mortally said ! a lesson to usall, * * * * 
The Elgin marbles shook him deeply, and 
first gave him a dawning he was wrong ; 
he was never entirely easy after ; he tried 
to sophisticate, but it never succeeded, 
and he was blinded by foolish flatterers— 
the bane of distinguished men. His feeling 
was indisputably Phidian; but he had 
mistaken the way to render such a feeling 
useful to the world. Reynolds alluded to 
him when he talked of artists, thinking it 
was degradation in acknowledging Nature 
put them out. I have heard him repeatedly 
say it, after trying to use a model, as if 
Nature must be wrong and Fuseli right, 
because she was not like his imitations of 
her! * * * * Yet I should regret, if it 
be supposed I am insensible to his finest 
conceptions. His Uriel and Satan— 
Uriel on a Cloud watching with Suspicion 
Satan, who had deceived him, as, 


He throws his steep flight in many an airy wheel, 
Nor staid till on Niphates top he lights— 


is sublime, and never was surpassed by 
anything produced by Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, or Julio Romano, in their 
highest poetry of mind. * * * * Again, 
“*His Satan starting up in his own fiery like- 
ness was sublime. His power of conver- 
sation was very great, and very delightful, 
but he had no vigour of argument; a very 
entertaining collection might be made of 
his sayings. In all schools of drawing 
chalk is rubbed out by bread. One night 
a student, gifted with more self. conceit 
than genius, handed his chalk drawing to 
Fuseli, with an affected humility, by 


asking him if he thought it wanted any 
bread. Fuseli, perceiving he wanted to 
be praised, thundered out, Yeas! gate a 
loaffe and youse it all.’’* 

‘‘ West was a shrewd, sagacious, well- 
informed, but ill-educated man; mild, 
communicative, and affectionate. His 
most celebrated works are Wolfe and 
La Hogue, in which he destroyed for ever 
the absurd prejudice that modern subjects 
are incapable of being painted on great 
principles ; as if the lines of composition 
could not be illustrated by coats and waist- 
coats as well as by togas or tunics, In 





* “The excuses of idleness are endless. . . 


. I have known some who never began to 


invent or to paint till they had discovered a fine light. They went to Italy, still the 





light there was not the very thing. I met one of these very ingenious friends after some 
years in Bond Street, ‘ Well, Haydon, I have got a light at last!” Would you believe, 
he went to Italy again, and he died in Italy without ever beginning. I knew another 
who was for twenty-five years in pursuit of a fine blue. Dozens lose their lives in 
preparing a ground.”’—i. 196. * * * * “Fuseli used to say, Nature put him 
out! of course, not having proved his allegiance by constant adoration, he forgot that 
Nature had no particular pleasure in dislocating her limbs, or putting herself into 
positions which seemed blown so by the explosion of a powder magazine.”’—i. 208. 
* * * * «4 Devonshire artist (Gandy) told Reynolds that the surface (impasta) 
of his picture should look like fine old cheese. This was an admirable simile, and Rey- 
nolds often nearly lost himself in endeavouring to get it ; and to such excess did he use 
his materials that once, when he placed a lady’s portrait by the fire to dry, her face 
slipped very deliberately down on her shoulders.,—i.271. * * *- * ‘When 
the Academy closed, Wilkie came up to me, and in the broadest Scotch said, ‘ Whar 
d’ye stay?’ and invited me to breakfast. I went to No. 8, Norton Street, knocked 
at his ground-room door, and a voice said, ‘Come in.’ In I walked; and to my utter 
astonishment, instead of a breakfast, there sate Sir David, in puris naluralilus draw- 
tng himself before the glass. ‘Good heavens!’ said I, ‘where am I to breakfast ?’ 
Without the slightest apology for this position, he replied with the greatest simplicity, 
‘ It’s copital practice, let me tell you: jist tak a walk.’ I took my leave, and walked 
till he was ready.’’— ii. 52.—Rev. 
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these immortal works he has added to 
the art of the world. Of his larger and 
scriptural works I am of an admirer. 
He had no feeling for expression or colour : 
his drawing was meagre and his forms 
without elevation. The absurdity of 
placing him next in rank to the Caracci, 
with such geniuses as Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, and Murillo intervening, not 
to mention Dominichino, Guido, and Ca- 
ravaggio, is too absurd to refute. Pos- 
terity must rank him as one of the mac- 
chinisti; and surely not so high as Luca 
Giordano, Pietro da Cortona, or Lan- 
franco. I question if the French would 
place him before Le Sueur or Le Brun, 
and surely we will not place Poussin after 
him. When Canova was here, after dis- 
cussing his merits, I said, ‘At least he 
composes well:’—to which he replied, 
‘Il ne compose pas—il met des figures 
en groupes :’ this was an exquisite dis- 
tinction. To West’s immortal honour he 
felt at once the Elgin Marbles (a passport 
to immortality), and would hear of no- 
thing that tended to negative their in- 
herent divinity,’’ &c. 

“There never were two men so totally 
opposite in art as our Reynolds and Law- 
rence, and great instruction may certainly 
be attained by a comparison. Lawrence 
got his expression and likeness by an in- 
tense perception of the individual parts, 
and keen perception of the best look of a 
sitter,—and I believe no man ever ex- 
ceeded him in catching the best expres- 
sion.* Reynolds by a masculine com- 


prehension of the masses. Reynolds's 
men had all the air of rank without being 
dandics, Lawrence’s were all dandies 
without being men of rank. Such were 
the gentleness, the sweetness, the chastity, 
the beauty, and bewitching modesty of 
Reynolds’s women, that you would have 
feared even to have approached without 
apprehension; while you feel quite sure 
you might compliment the women of 
Lawrence to any excess without much 
fear of offending. Lawrence drew better 
than Reynolds, but Reynolds was never 
guilty of many ignorances ef composition 
and design that Lawrence was guilty of 
every day. In invention there is no 
comparison. Reynolds was a genius, and 
so he was in colour: whereas Lawrence 
had no eye, and I remember but one head 
of exquisite colour that might bear com- 
parison with Reynolds—a head of Lord 
Bathurst; Gonsalvi, and the Emperor of 
Austria, perhaps, may be added. In 
composition, Lawrence was a child, and 
Reynolds a great master. Reynolds, from 
his knowledge of perspective, always 
planted his men on their feet ; while all 
Lawrence’s nobility stand upon their tip- 
toes, and will do so whilst the canvass 
lasts. Reynolds appeared, as Burke said, 
to descend to portrait from a higher style, 
while portrait and portrait only seemed to 
be the extent of Lawrence’s understand- 
ing. Reynolds was the philosopher of 
art, Lawrence the gentleman, with a ten- 
dency to dandyism.f ‘Lawrence’s great 
power was seeing, transferring, and iden- 








* There was a portrait this year (1846), of the late Lord Liverpool by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painted as it appears to us in a very flashy manner; and to which the 
painter had attempted to give additional force, by a preternatural expression of ani- 
mation and sternness in the eyes, almost amounting to fury. This produced the most 
unpleasing effect conceivable ; for in the first place, it was not the least in harmony 
with the placid position of the body, and composure of the limbs ; and secondly, it 
was opposed to a sound canon of art, that the expression of a countenance in a picture, 
unless particular circumstances require a deviation fromit, should be the quict tranquil 
repose of general life, exempt from the influence of any strong particular passion. 
Vandyck’s Lord Strafford is the sternest featured portrait that we know.—Rev. 

+ ‘* The three poisons of art are :—crayon painting, coach painting, and I must 
add, though of late years it has been carrried to great excellence, water-colours. Law- 


~ rence began as a crayon painter, and he never got rid to the day of his death of a cer- 


tain chalky look in his flesh. Water-colour tinting destroys all relish for impasta and 
surface; and when the most eminent water-colour painter handles oil, he always 
retains a certain gaudy colour, which never leaves him,—witness Turner, great geuius 
as he is; while in the painting of Martin, there is a certain glossy varnished look 
that announces the former painter of glass or coach.”—p. 324. ‘fo these three we 
might, perhaps, add a fourth—the mere ambition of displaying the power of over- 
coming difficulties, without enlarging the power or increasing the effect of art. In 
the gallery at Petworth is a portrait by Mr. Turner, called Jessica, a youngfemale looking 
out of a window. It goes by the name, so the housekeeper told us, of the “ Lady in 
the Mustard Pot,” the background being composed of a bright yellow. But it is, in 
fact, a wonderful display of power in the painter, in bringing into relief the figure from 
such a ground; and who besides him would have ventured it? We looked at it with 
astonishment at Mr, Turner’s pictorial powers, but also considering it to be a misplaced 
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tifying the happiest expression of a sitter; 
and no man can bear testimony to this 
power more than myself. I had several 
under my own eye of the nobility he had 
painted ; for the first half hour I saw no 
resemblance; at last, some lucky remark 
lighted up their features, and in these 
few moments I witnessed Lawrence’s 
choice. Before Lawrence went to Italy, 
which sobered his meretriciousness, Fuseli 
used to say, and truly, that his pictures in 
effect were sweepings of a tinshop ; but 
through all his works there reigns a sense 
of beauty, which if it had been tempered 
and corrected by a reverence for the great 
names in the art, instead of being pam- 
pered by medals with other young gentle- 
men and ladies in early life, would have 
corrected his taste ; though Sir George 
Beaumont feared his eye was defective, 
and Reynolds predicted his style would 
attract the ignorant, and ruin the art ; 
—he has not ruined it, but he did it 
serious harm. There is an interesting 
anecdote of the two men so completely 


illustrative of each that I will relate it. 
At a nobleman’s house there exists an 
exquisite picture by an old master. Rey- 
nolds when there always had it taken down, 
and, with due humility, dwelt on it for 
hours. Zawrence subsequently used to 
visit the same house. The nobleman, 
astonished at Lawrence’s apathy, offered 
to have it taken down, which Lawrence 
declined, and retired to billiards.* At 
West’s death there was no historical painter 
in the Academy to succeed him; had 
there been, the art would now be on a 
very different footing : and I have no doubt 
a vote of money would have long since 
passed, but Lawrence came in with his de- 
lusive and fascinating appeal to human 
vanity, and, though he turned the tide for 
several years, he only staggered the art, for 
it has taken root in the right way amongst 
the people ; and though apparently sinking 
and fading, be assured it is but to revive 
and rekindle on a basis which will insure 
success.”’ 





THE NUNNERY OF MERKYATE CELL. 
(With a Plate.) 


MARKET STREET is a way-side 
village of the old Watling Street, 
between St. Alban’s and Dunstable, 
and formerly subsisted chiefly upon 
the traffic created by the passing tra- 
veller. It stands within the three 
parishes of Caddington, Flamstead, 
and Studham, and the first and last of 
those parishes are each divided between 
the two counties of Bedford and Hert- 
ford. So irregular is the boundary 
line, that it has been a matter of dis- 
pute among the writers of our topo- 
graphical and monastic history in which 
county the Cell, or Nunnery, which 
gave importance to the village, was ac- 
tually situated. The preponderance 
of opinion, however, appears to be in 
favour of Hertfordshire. Messrs. Ly- 
sons, though they have noticed the 
Nunnery in their Magna Britannia for 
Bedfordshire, say that it was “on the 


Hertfordshire side of the parish,” and 
Mr. Clutterbuck has described it in his 
his History of that county. 

The foundation of the cellof Markate 
is ascribed to Roger, a priest and monk 
of St. Alban’s, whose legendary bio- 
graphy is detailed by Matthew Paris 
in his history of the abbats of that 
house. He was first led to the spot 
by three angels, who, clothed in snowy 
robes and stoles, each bearing in their 
hands a cross, and above the cross a 
candle burning with more than the 
splendour of wax, met him at Windsor 
when returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and, conducting him to the 
aforesaid spot, declared that he was 
there to remain in the service of God. 
Here, says the historian, he suffered 
many hardships, and endured such 
temptations as Matthew thinks were 
never surpassed. No one was ever 





effort of genius. No other painter could have done the same; but that is surely no test 


of excellence—only of power.—Rev. 


* A similar story was told us by the late Lord Redesdale of a modern painter, now 





dead, who was staying a few days at his house in Worcestershire, where are a few pic- 
tures by the old masters of excellence, and which never appeared to excite his curiosity 
in the least, or even called forth a remark, in fact he never appeared to look at them at 
>. Tn =— cases as these painting deserves hardly a higher name than that ofa 
trade.—Rev. 
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more severe on his own flesh, no one 
more compassionate to the afflictions 
of others. He was distinguished by 
the spirit of prophecy, and was es- 
teemed most excellent in contempla- 
tion. With such intentness was he 
wont to pray, that when the devil once 
appeared visibly in flames, and even 
set fire to the cowl upon his back, he 
would not be deterred from his devout 
purpose, nor cut short his prayer. 

To the teaching of this Roger ad- 
hered the blessed Christina, a virgin 
born at Huntingdon, who, for the love 
of chastity, had relinquished ample 
possessions and a paternal roof abound- 
ing in riches. But still Roger con- 
sented not to look upon the face of 
the virgin, although she remained a 
recluse with him for four years and 
more. On the contrary, he ingeni- 
ously contrived to bury her alive. 
There was a house adjoining his 
oratory, and which in its conjunction 
formed an angle just sufficient to hold 
asingle table. In this prison Roger 
lodged the rejoicing Christina, and 

laced for a door a block of wood 
arger than the prisoner could move. 
Here the confined handmaid of Christ 
sat upon the hard and cold stones, 
until the death of Roger, which (as 
aforesaid) was for four years and more, 
concealing five hermits, who all lived 
together with Roger. Her bodily 
sufferings are next described with a 
minuteness that is almost disgusting ; 
also her patience, and the teaching of 
Roger the friend of God. At length 
she was favoured with a vision of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, beautiful in form 
beyond the sons of men, and bearing 
a golden cross, telling her it was ne- 
cessary that all should bear this cross 
who wished to go to Jerusalem. The 
which vision when she had related to 
Roger, he began to weep for joy, say- 
ing, in the vulgar tongue, “ Rejoice 
with me, myn gode Sonendayes doghter 
(that. is, my good daughter of the 
Lord’s day), for your tribulation is 
shortly to cease.” And it happened 
even as the man of God had spoken ; 
for he made her his heir in the cell, 
and she, advised by a vision, and com- 
forted by the blessed Mary, knew that 
it was necessary for her to take up 
her abode in his habitation. 

Other wonders which ensued are too 


long for detail in this place, but they 


are extracted (in the original Latin) 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon. Hearing 
that Thurstan, Archbishop of York 
was at the neighbouring town of Red- 
bourn, Roger requested his neighbour 
Godescall of Caddington and his wife 
to take Christina to that prelate, who 
was a great favourer of ascetics, and 
encouraged the lady in her purpose. 
This, however, had no further result ; 
but, shortly after the hermit’s death, 
Geoffrey de Gorham, the abbat of St. 
Alban’s, was induced by his opinion 
of the sanctity of Christiana, and the 
sympathetic visions with which each 
were favoured, to build the nunnery 
from its foundations. A few years 
after, when a serious fire had occurred, 
he repeated this pious labour. 

The foundation charter was granted 
in 1145 by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s. It gave the site of the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity in Cad- 
dington, as it was then marked out by 
ditches, and a wood between the ditches 
at Watlinghestrete, three furlongs and 
thirty perches in length, to Christina 
and her canonical successors, they pay- 
ing yearly three shillings to the chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s. This charter was 
laid upon the altar of the church by 
Ralph the dean, Theodoric a canon, 
and Nicholas a clerk, on the part of 
the chapter, at the time of its con- 
secration by Alexander Bishop of Lin- 
coln. On this occasion there were also 
present Patrick Bishop of Limerick, 
Alecelin dean of Lincoln, the arch- 
deacons of Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Buckingham, the abbat, prior, and 
many monks of St. Alban’s, and many 
other canons, clerks, and laity. 

Into the history of the possessions 
of the nunnery we here cannot enter 
for want of space; what is known 
respecting them, and a list of the 

rioresses, will be found in the New 
fonasticon,* vol. iii. p. 368. In the 





* In p. 369 the editors of the New 
Monasticon quote a note from Newcome’s 
History of St. Alban’s, in which that 
author notices an assault by fifty robbers, 
about the year 1269, on “the cell at Merk- 
gate Street, called St. Giles de Bosco ;’’ 
but the editors in the previous page had 
said that the nunnery of St. Giles de 
Bosco was another foundation. See Wood- 
church Priory, in Clutterbuck, i. 361, 
and Flamstead nunnery (the same) in New 
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28 Hen. VIII. its revenue amounted 
to 1551. 5s. 103d. 

After the Dissolution it appears that 
the house of Merkyate was first pos- 
sessed by Humphrey Bourchier,a son of 
Lord Berners. So says Leland in his 
Itinerary: “ Mergate was a nunnery 
of late tyme. It stondith on an hil in 
a faire woode hard by Watheling 
streate ; on the est side of it Humfray 
Boucher, base sunne to the late lorde 
Berners, did much coste in translating 
of the priorie into a maner-place ; but 
he left it nothing endid.” This must 
have been before 1536 (28 Hen. VIII.) 
on the 7th Sept. in which year, “The 
scite and demeanes of the late priory 
of Markeyate in the countie of Bed- 
ford,” were purchased of the king by 
George Ferrers gentleman, by a ne- 
gociation of which the particulars are 
given in the Monasticon. It continued 








Ruins of the Church, 
discovered 1805. 


in that family until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when it became the 
property of Thomas Coppin esquire, 
who, by his will in 1662, founded a 
school in Market Street. His grand- 
son John, in 1734, erected a chapel 
near the cell, which was repaired and 
enlarged by Joseph Howell, esq. then 
owner of the cell, early in the present 
century. 

This gentleman, who purchased from 
the Coppins, is described by Mr. 
Clutterbuck in 1815 as “the present 
owner. The mansion-house (he adds) 
disencumbered from large gloomy 
yews and a blockading terrace, now 
forms an interesting object from the 
public road. Under the terrace were 
discovered some remains of the original 
cell, which have been eicservel by 
the drawings of Mr. Fisher.” 
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PLAN OF MERKYATE CELL, 


BY THOMAS FISHER, 1805. 


It is from Mr. Fisher’s drawings, following account of what was then 
made in 1805, which are now before discovered. They consist of 


us, that we are enabled to give the 





Monasticon, iv. 299. Leland has made a 
mistake respecting this nunnery, calling it 
St. Leonard's instead of St. Giles’s. 


1. A general view of the house and 
chapel. 

2. A view of the chapel. 

3. A south view of the house from 
the dove-house court. 
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4. A south view of the house, from 
the inner court, which is that engraved 
in the accompanying Plate. 

5. <A view of the foundations of 
the church of the nunnery, opened in 
1805 on the lawn immediately before 
the house. These evidently belonged 
to the extreme east end, or chancel. 

6and7. Sketches of part of a 
coffin-lid, the fragment of a sepulchral 
inscription 

n €DE 


and other architectural fragments, to- 
gether with a ground-plan, which is 
given in the preceding page. 

The foundations which were opened 
disclosed several bases of pilasters, 
some of them flanking windows, and 
decidedly of the early-English period. 
The sculptured fragments found were 
also of the same style. 

The ground-floor of the house had 
windows of Perpendicular pointed ac- 
chitecture, and probably of Humphrey 
Bourchier’s building immediately after 
the Dissolution, as mentioned by Le- 
land. The three upper stories were 
more probably of the age of Charles I. 
They presented five gables towards 
the rear of the building, and from 
an old drawing in the house it ap- 
pears there were formerly gables on 
all sides, and a turret crowned with a 
cupola at each corner of the building. 

owards the high-road, on the west, 
the mansion had received a still more 
recent front of only two stories, having 
long sash windows, probably of the 
time of the Coppins. -G.N. 


Mr. Ursan, London, Oct. 8. 
ISEND you herewith an account of 
George the Third’s first visit to Eton, in 
1762, copied from an original letter in 
my possession.* It was addressed to 
Richard Neville Neville, Esq., of Bil- 
lingbear, in Berkshire, at that time 


' secretary to the embassy at Paris, by 


his kinsman Dr. Thomas Dampier, 
then lower master of the school, and 
afterwards dean of Durham, and father 
to the bishop and the judge of the 
same name. 

Many of our older Etonians still alive 
must recollect with sentiments of pride 





* On referring to the volume of our 
Magazine for the year 1762, we find an 
account of this Royal Visit to Eton, com- 
prising most of the circumstances men- 
tioned in the present document.—Edit. 
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and gratitude the unceasing acts of 
kindness and condescension by which 
the venerable Monarch endeared him- 
self, during a long series of years, to 
every person connected with the col- 
lege, and the interest which he took in 
the welfare and prosperity of the school. 
Fortunately for the rising genera- 
tion, the same attachment towards 
Alma Mater Etona has become here- 
ditary in the August Successors of 
George III. I will only add, “ Esto 

Perpetua.” 
Yours, &c. Eronensis. 





Eton, Oct. 3d, 1762. 

I pray you to rejoice with your old 
mother Eton, who, on y® 25th of last 
month, was honoured, more than ever 
any foundation was beivre, by crowned 
heads. The King and Queen conde- 
scended to make the school and college 
a visit for three hours. 

They first came into y* upper school, 
where they were addressed by the cap- 
tain, in an English speech, about 5 
minutes long, y® boys, assistants, and 
masters ranged on each side. From 
thence they went into y* long chamber, 
and during that time the boys were 
conveyed expeditiously and silently 
into their seats in chapel, where their 
Majesties went next. Upon their 
entrance y® organ, with a band of 
musick (borrowed of the Col!. of the 
Guard) entertained them ; but nothing 
delighted them so much as the sight of 
the boys, which y* King told us was 
the finest sight he had ever seen, and 
with so great decency and order as 
could be owing only to the care and 
management of y* two masters. The 
pedagogues, you may be sure, bowed 
most thankfully for this gracious ap- 
probation. From the chapel they went 
to see y* drawings, where they staid a 
great while. The King talked much 
upon various subjects, which y* draw- 
ings, as they were presented to him, 
suggested; and, indeed, he talked 
amazing well upon all,—in my opi- 
nion ante annos. About the last half 
hour he came across y® room, and 
discoursed with Doctor Barnard and 
me upon our school and education in 
general. He often repeated his pre- 
ference of a public education, and that 
at Eton particularly. It would take 
up too much of your time to recount 
the many very sensible observations 
he made. Upon y° whole, it was 
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Le sagen for any one (even of an 
inferior rank), to show more affability, 
benevolence, and chearfulness. His 
chaise was ordered to y® cloister-gate, 
but when he saw y* boys ranged in 
y: school-yard to receive him, he bid 

ils chaise go under y® school, being 
desirous, as he said, to see all he could 
of the boys, and walked all along 
amongst them. The boys (who had 
hitherto kept their fire) on a sudden 
burst out into a loud “ Vivant Rex et 
Regina.” The King laughed much at 
their eagerness, and the waving of y* 


hats. Their Majesties left an hand- 
some present for the foundation-boys, 
and we hear from London that they 
were highly pleased, and talk without 
end of y® satisfaction they had in y¢ 
visit, far beyond (they say) all the 
pomp and show of y° installation,* 
tho’ very magnificent. 

Thus have I detained your precious 
moments with a long Eton Gazette 
Extraordinary ; but how could I help 
it? Iam, dear Mr. Neville, 

Yours most affectionately, 
T. Damprmr. 





NOTICES OF ITALIAN POETS, 
BY H. F. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF DANTE. 
Mr. Urpan, Worcester College, Oxford, Sept. 22. 
Among the papers of my father, the translator of Dante, I have met with 
notices of and brief translations from several Italian poets, from the earliest 
times to the present. He had it in contemplation to write an account of the 
chief authors in that language, whether in prose or verse; of several he had 
completed his intended version, so far as he thought it necessary to give a 
specimen of his author, but in most instances has left his notice either un- 
written or unfinished. This I can in some measure supply, and as I think his 
translations and criticisms are worthy to be preserved, I venture to offer them 





for insertion in your Magazine. 


It was probably hardly necessary to distinguish my own additions, by 


inclosing them in brackets. 


Yours, &e. Henry Cary. 


Gracoro pA LENTINoO. 


IN the earliest poets of Italy we 
find something of that dryness which 
there is in their earliest painters. As 
there is little ease and variety in the 
attitudes, and no richness and fertilit 
of colouring in the one, so there is 
much poverty of invention and lan- 
guage in the others. Yet, in both 
poets and painters may be discovered 
the rudiments of that excellence to 
which each of them afterwards at- 
tained. In both may be seen a gravity 
and purity of manner, and a rejection 
of whatever was false and vicious. 
They were in the right way, though 
they had not made much advance. 

Here it may be worth remarking 
how much the two arts seem in that 
country to have acted upon one 
another; that as Giotto and Cimabue 
were in some sort the teachers of 
Dante, so Dante in his turn may be 
looked upon almost as the master of 
Michel Angelo. 


It is evident that much cannot be 
effected by means of another language 
in the representation of that which 
has scarcely any thing but mere sim- 
plicity and severity of manner to re- 
commend it in its own. 

A copier of a picture or an engraver 
may trace with tolerable accuracy the 
exact form which is before him; but 
a translator having other terms to 
make use of than those which are em- 
ployed by his original, and those terms 
besides to be reduced to other measures, 
must necessarily differ much from that 
original. His difliculty therefore will 
be rather increased by that which 
makes the task of the engraver so 
much the easier; that is, the strict- 
ness and meagreness of his model. 

Perhaps it was scarcely requisite to 





* The Installation of Knights of the 
Garter whieh took place on the 22d of 
September preceding at Windsor, 
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say this much in order to bespeak the 
indulgence of my reader for the follow- 


Chi non avesse mai veduto foco, 
Non crederia, che cocere potesse ; 
Anzi li sembreria sollazzo, e gioco 
Lo suo splendore, quando lo vedesse. 
Ma s’ ello lo toccasse in alcun loco, 
Ben sembreriali, che forte cocesse: 
Quello d’ Amore m’ha toccato un poco, 
Molto mi coce : Deo che s’apprendesse, 
Che s’apprendesse in voi, O donna mia, 
Che mi mostraste dar sollazzo amando; 
E voi mi date pur pena, e tormento. 
Certo l’Amor face gran villania, 
Che non distrugge te, che vai gabbando ; 
A me, che servo, non da sbaldimento. 


Io m’ aggio posto in core a Dio servire, 
Com’ io potesse gire in Paradiso, 
Al santo loco, ch’ aggio audito dire 
O’ si mantien sollazzo, gioco, e riso. 

Senza Madonna non vi vorrai gire, 
Quella ch’ ha bionda testa e chiaro viso : 
Ché senza lei non poteria gaudire, 
Istando dalla mia donna diviso. 

Ma non lo dico a tale intendimento, 
Per ch’ io peccato ci volesse fare ; 
Se non veder lo suo bel portamento, 

E lo bel viso, e’ 1 morbido sguardare ; 
Ché ’] mi terria in gran consolamento, 
Veggendo la mia donna in gioia stare. 


[So little is known of Giacopo da 
Lentino, called the Notary, that it has 
been made matter of doubt to what 
country he belonged. The appellation 


of Lentino would argue him a Sicilian, 


and accordingly he has by some been 
ranked among the poets of Sicily. 
P. Negri,* without any pretence of 
reason, places him among the Florentine 
writers. Dante, who must be deemed 


. a better authority, twice alludes to 


him, but in neither instance mentions 
his name. In his Purgatory f he speaks 
of him simply as i Nottajo “the 
notary,” and again, in his Treatise de 
Vulgari Eloquentia,{ quoting a verse 
which belongs to a Canzone of his, 
ublished by the Giunti, he terms 
im one of “ the illustrious Apulians,” 
* See Tiraboschi, vol. I. p. 137. Ma- 
thias’s edit. 
t Canto xxiv. v. 56. 
$ Lib. I. cap. 12. 
3 





ing attempt on Giacopo da Lentino, 
now introduced to his notice. 


The wight who never had beheld the fire 
Might apprehend no danger from the 
flame ; [game, 
Nay, he would sit, as at some pleasant 
And wonder, marking the fairform aspire ; 
But if a spark should chance approach him 
nigher, [same : 
He could not doubt the scorching of the 
E’en so of Love to me a sparkle came, 
And I am scorch’d : ah, lady, my desire 
Is now, that it were kindled too in thee, 
In thee were kindled, who didst living 
show [now. 
A sport to me, yet givest me torment 
For certes Love works grievous villany, 
Who sees thee mocking and doth leave 
thee so, 
And lets me fearless to my ruin go. 


My heart is set on service of my God, 

So I might enter paradise, and share 

The joys they tell of in that blest abode, 

Where peace and mirth and endless 
comfort are. 

Yet loth were I to set forth on that road 
Unless I thought to find my lady there. 
Nor should be happy were I not allow’d 
To see her beaming head and golden hair. 

And yet I say it not to such intent 
That I were willing to transgress therein, 
No more than to behold those looks of 

love, 

The radiant visage and the gentle mien. 
But O, it were the fulness of content 
To see my lady in her joy above. 


prefulgentes Apuli. Crescimbeni,§ as 
Mr. Cary has observed in a note on 
the passage of the Purgatory above 
alluded to, gives an extract from one 
of his poems printed in Allacci’s collec- 
tion, to show that the whimsical com- 
positions called Ariette, were not of 
modern invention. 

Our author flourished towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, just 
before Dante was in his full vigour. 

Of the two sonnets above translated, 
the first is among the Rime Antiche 
appended to the Bella Mano of Giusto 
de’ Conti; the second is in Allacci’s 
collection. The largest collection of 
his remains is to be found in the first 
volume of the “ Poeti del primo secolo 
della lingua Italiana,” 2 vols. 8vo. Fi- 
renze, 1816. ] 





§ Lib. I. Della Volg, Poesia, p. 72, 
4°. ed, 1692. 
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Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches ; 
3 vols. 8vo. 


THE course of these papers upon 
original letters has now brought us to 
the consideration of one of the most 
remarkable books of our time. It is 
an endeavour to set before us the words 
written and uttered by “the man 
Oliver,” and by means of those words 
to lead the world to an understanding 
of his character, and an appreciation 
of “the grand puritan business” of 
which he was, properly speaking, the 
life and soul. This is Mr. Carlyle’s 
object, and an object of greater im- 
portance, of more direct practical 
bearing upon solemn questions of infi- 
nite moment to all men, or more worthy 
of the earnest labour of a literary 
man, can scarcely be conceived. And 
earnestly, laboriously, with full devo- 
tion of heart, and strong determined 
purpose, has Mr. Carlyle girded him- 
self to the task, and executed it. He 
has first looked round upon what has 
been done in reference to this subject 
by other men, and in his own peculiar 
vein, respecting which we shali make 
a remark or two hereafter, has levelled 
many hard words and deadly blows at 
Heath and Noble, and other bio- 
graphers of Cromwell, with little praise 
of any of them. 


“‘Of Cromwell’s actual biography,” 
Mr. Carlyle concludes, ‘‘ from these, and 
from all books and sources, there is ex- 
tremely little to be known. It is from his 
own words, as I have ventured to believe, 
from his own letters and speeches well 
read, that the world may first obtain some 
dim glimpse of the actual Cromwell, and 
see him darkly face to face.” (i. 27.) 


Mr. Carlyle takes some pains to 
establish the fact of kindred between 
the family of the Protector and that 
of Cromwell Earl of Essex, and does 
so satisfactorily. Richard, afterwards 
Sir Richard Cromwell, great-grand- 
father of the Protector, was an agent 
of Cromwell the Earl of Essex, in the 
suppression of the monasteries; and, 
whilst occupied in that business, ad- 
dressed to him two letters, in both 
which he claims kindred with his dis- 
tinguished patron. One of these letters 
may be seen in Wright’s Suppression 
of the Monasteries, p. 146, more ac- 
curately printed than by Carlyle, i. 40. 

Gent. Maa. Von. XXVL 


with elucidations by Tuomas CARLYLE. 
London. 


The other letter is printed by Noble 
in his Cromwell Memoirs, i. 242. 

Sir Richard Cromwell immigrated 
from Glamorganshire, but was fixed 
in England, by his employment under 
the malleus monachorum, and still more 
certainly by its reward, a grant of the 
nunnery of Hinchinbrook, in Hunts. 
There, his son, the Protector’s grand- 
father, Sir Henry Cromwell, maintained 
a hospitality so distinguished, as to 
procure for him the title of “The 
Golden Knight,” and there Sir Ri- 
chard’s grandson, the Protector’s uncle 
and god-father, Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
had the honour of ruining himself, by 
giving three nights’ entertainment to 
King James I.—two nights on his pro- 
gress to take possession of the English 
throne, and another night on his visit 
to Scotland in 1617. 

The Protector’s father, Robert Crom- 
well, was a younger son of “The 
Golden Knight.” Hismother was Eliza- 
beth Steward, daughter of William 
Steward, of Ely, farmer of the tithes 
of the cathedral, and widow of Wil- 
liam Lynne, a gentleman of Bassing- 
bourne in Cambridgeshire. She was, 
also, according to the statements of 
genealogists,* “the ninth, or the tenth, 
or some other fractional part of half a 
cousin to Charles Stuart King of Eng- 
land.” (i. 30.) 

Robert Cromwell and his wife 
dwelt at Huntingdon, and tradition 
reports him to have carried on the 
business of a brewer. The house 
where he dwelt, and where his son 
Oliver and all his family were born, 
“is still familiar to every inhabitant 
of Huntingdon : but it has been twice 
rebuilt since that date, and now bears 
no memorial whatever which even 
tradition can connect with him. It 
stands at the upper or northern ex- 
tremity of the town, beyond the market 
place. . . . on the left or riverward side 
of the street. It is at present a solid 
yellow brick house, witha walled court- 
yard..... The little brook of Hin- 





* The suspicions on this subject sug- 
gested by our correspondent in our last 
number, p. 372, will be found worthy of 
attention. 
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chin making its way to the Ouse, 
which is not far off, still flows through 
the court-yard of the place, offering a 
convenience for malting or brewing, 
among other things.” (i. 33.) 

The Protector was born on the 25th 
April, 1599. So says the parish re- 
gister of St. John’s, Huntingdon, where 
he was baptized on the 29th. “ Na- 
tivitas illa magna” is dated by Ash- 
mole on the 22nd April (Ashmole 
MS. 332,11 b. from Black’s Cat. p. 
221), which is reason enough why the 
astrological figure set by him gave no 
token of Oliver's coming greatness. 
John Booker notes the day correctly 
in his “ Astrological Practice Book,” 
and adds, with professional precision, 
“about 3 o'clock, a.m.” (Ashmole 
MS. 183, p. 373, from Black’s Cat. p. 
142.) Oliver was the fifth child of his 

arents, and their second son. They 

ad ten children in all. Seven grew 
up to maturity, of whom Oliver was 
the only boy. 

Amongst his relations the two who 
seem most directly connected with his 
subsequent fortunes were a paternal 
cousin who was the second wife of 
Oliver St. John, “the ship-money 
lawyer, the political ‘ dark lantern,’ as 
men used to name him,” and a paternal 
aunt, who married William Hampden 


‘of Buckinghamshire, and was mother 


of the celebrated John Hampden. 

Cromwell’s first education was re- 
ceived at the public school conducted 
by Dr. Beard, the author of the Thea- 
tre of God’s Judgments, a Treatise to 
prove that the Pope was Antichrist, 
and other works of determined Puri- 
tanical character. 

Oliver was entered of Sidney-Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, under the 
tutorship of Richard Howlet, on the 
23rd April, 1616, being the same day 


_ on which Shakspere died. 


‘* While Oliver Cromwell was entering 
himself of Sidney Sussex College, William 
Shakspere was taking his farewell of this 
world. Oliver’s father had, most likely, 
come with him; it is but some fifteen 
miles from Huntingdon ; you can go and 
come in a day. Oliver’s father saw Oliver 
write in the album at Cambridge: at 
Stratford, Shakspere’s Ann Hathaway was 
weeping over his bed. The first world- 
great thing that remains of English His- 
tory, the literature of Shakspere, was 
ending; the second world-great thing 
that remains of English History, the armed 


appeal of Puritanism to the invisible God 
of Heaven, . . . was, so to speak, begin- 
ning. ‘They have their exits and their 
entrances.’ ’’ (i. 55.) 

But Oliver was not destined to ac- 
quire academical distinction. In the 
middle of the year 1617 his father died. 
The young heir went home to IHunt- 
ingdon to lay his father’s bones in 
their place of rest, and to comfort his 
widowed mother in her affliction, and 
he returned no more to Cambridge. 
Tradition says he went to London and 
entered himself of an Inn of Court, 
but no evidence of the circumstance 
has been recovered, nor any other fact 
in his history, until the register of St. 
Giles’s Cripplegate announces to us 
that on the 22d August, 1620, Oliver 
Cromwell was married to Elizabeth 


_ Bourchier, daughter of Sir James 


Bourchier, a merchant knight, and a 
man of opulence and respectability. 

From the time of his marriage until 
his return to the parliament of 1628, as 
one of the members for Huntingdon, 
we catch few glimpses of Oliver. He 
settled in his native town; had chil- 
dren born, several who died, and Oliver, 
Richard, and others, who grew up to 
manhood. We are told also, although 
upon somewhat questionable authority, 
that during this time he had certain 
hypochondriacal conceits, imagined 
he was about to die, “had fancies 
about the town cross,” and often occa- 
sioned his physician to be aroused even 
at midnight. 


‘Tt is in these years, undated by his- 
tory, that we must place Oliver’s clear 
recognition of Calvinistic Christianity ; 
what he, with unspeakable joy, would 
name his conversion, his deliverance from 
the jaws of eternal death.’’ (i. 68.) 


In 1629, Cromwell is first noticed 
as a parliamentary speaker. He was 
called up by a ue ss question, and 
vouched his old schoolmaster, Beard, 
as an authority for the “flat popery ” 
preached at Paul’s Cross by Dr. Ala- 
blaster and defended by Bishop Neile. 
The house directed that inquiry should 
be instituted. Beard was summoned 
to appear at Westminster; but the 
king interfered, the parliament was 
dissolved, and ten long years elapsed 
before another such assembly was 
called together. During all that time 
Cromwell and his puritan coadjutors 
were bracing their nerves for the 
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struggle which day by day was be- 
coming more clearly inevitable. 

In 1631 Oliver removed from Hunt- 
ingdon to St. Ives, and, until 1636, 
rented a considerable grazing farm 
there, “gross, boggy lands, fringed 
with willow-trees, at the east end of 
the town.” 


‘*A studious imagination may suffi- 
ciently construct the figure of his equable 
life in those years. Diligent grass-farm- 
ing; mowing, milking, cattle-marketing ; 
add ‘ hypochondria,’ fits of the blackness 
of darkness, with glances of the brightness 
of very heaven ; prayer, religious reading, 
and meditation; household epochs, joys 
and cares :—we have a solid, substantial, 
inoffensive farmer of St. Ives, hoping to 
walk with integrity and humble devout 
diligence through this world ; and, by his 
Maker’s infinite mercy, to escape destruc- 
tion, and find eternal salvation in wider 
worlds.”’ (i. 91.) 


And now we arrive at Oliver's first 
letter, the second that has been re- 
covered, but, as here printed, the first 
of about 224 which are contained in 
these volumes. Of these letters in 
general, hear what report is made by 
the editor. 


‘*T called these Letters good,—but 
withal only good of their kind. No elo- 
quence, elegance, not always even clear- 
ness of expression, is to be looked for in 
them. They are written with far other 
than literary aims; written, most of them, 
in the very flame and conflagration of a 
revolutionary struggle, and with an eye to 
the dispatch of indispensable pressing 
business alone: but it will be found, I 
conceive, that for such end they are well 
written. Superfluity, as if by a natural 
law of the case, the writer has had to dis- 
card ; whatsoever quality can be dispensed 
with is indifferent to him. With unwieldy 
movement, yet with a great solid step, he 
presses through, towards his object ; has 
marked out very decisively what the real 
steps towards it are; discriminating well 
the essential from the extraneous ; form- 
ing to himself, in short, a true, not an 
untrue, picture of the business to be done. 
There is in these Letters, as I have said 
above, a silence still more significant of 
Oliver to us than any speech they have. 
Dimly we discover features of an intelli- 
gence, and soul of a man, greater than 
any speech. The intelligence that can, 
with full satisfaction to itself, come out in 
eloquent speaking, in musical singing, is, 
after all, a small intelligence. He that 
works and does some poem, not he that 
merely says one, is worthy of the name of 
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poet. Cromwell, emblem of the dumb 
English, is interesting to me by the yery 
inadequacy of his speech. Heroic insight, 
valour and belief without words —how 
noble is it in comparison to the adroitest 
flow of words without heroic insight.” (i. 
102.) 


They are, indeed, letters that must 
be read carefully, and with the mind 
alive to the current of the writer's 
thoughts. The reader who will read 
them after that fashion will find a great 
deal that is rough, and hard, and un- 
couth, but will very seldom be stopped 
by anything that is impenetrably ob- 
secure. To our thinking, these letters 
are nothing like so hard to be under- 
stood, so enigmatical, as Mr. Carlyle 
seems to suppose, and the supposition 
of which has given rise to a system of 
editorial interpolation, which is not at 
all to our taste. Upon this point we 
are quite at issue with Mr. Carlyle. 
Whenever he comes to a passage which 
he supposes to be incomplete, he adds, 
within single commas, such words as 
he thinks necessary “to bring out 
the struggling sense,” as he elegantly 
phrases it, but rather, as we should 
say, to accommodate it to some notion 
of modernisation, some imaginary type 
or formula of the proper style in which 
letters should be penned; to make it 
more agreeable to Lindley Murray, 
more genteel and graceful. We will 
give an example; one may be found 
in any part of the book; we take the 
first that comes. Oliver writes thus: 


‘*T understand that you have lately re- 
Jeased some persons comitted by Major 
Ireton and Captaine Husbande, and one 
comitted by Captaine Castell, all uppon 
cleere and necessary grounde as they are 
repressented vnto me, rendring them as 
very enemyes as any we haue, and as much 
requiring to hauethem contynued secured.” 


This is a copy of a contemporary 
transcript, printed in the Atheneum 
for the 13th December, 1845. Mr. 
Carlyle prints it thus :— 


‘¢T understand that you have lately re- 
leased some persons committed by Major 
Ireton and Captain Husband, and one 
committed by Captain Castle,—all ‘ com- 
mitted’ upon clear and necessary grounds 
as they are represented untome. ‘ Grounds’ 
rendering them as very enemies as any we 
have, and as much requiring to have them 
continued secured.” (i, 210.) 
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The words printed by us in italics, 
committed and grounds, are insertions 
of Mr. Carlyle. Again, we have 
stumbled upon a passage upon which 
Mr. Carlyle seems to have bestowed 
great pains. It relates to a marriage 
treaty for Richard Cromwell :— 


“T have two younge daughters to be- 
stowe, if God give them life and oportu- 
nitye. Accordinge to your offer, I have 
nothinge for them,—nothing at all in 
hand. If my sonne dye, what considera- 
tion is there to me? And yet ajouncture 
parted with. If she dye, there is little ; 
if you have an heire-male, then but 3000/. 
without time ascertained.” 


Now this seems clear enough to us, 
and very terse, shrewd, expressive, and 
business-like. But Mr. Carlyle fancies 
that he sees a sense struggling to get 
free, and he charitably emancipates it 
by the additions in italics. 


‘Tf my son die, what consideration is 
there tome? And yet a jointure parted 
with ‘en my side.’ If she die, there is 
“on your side’ little ‘money parted 
with ;’ ‘ even’ if you have an heir male, 
‘there is’ but £3,000, ‘and’ without 
time ascertained.” (ii. 17.) 

In the speeches the additions are 
still greater ; but these two examples 
illustrate Mr. Carlyle’s system of edi- 
torship as well as could be done by 
fifty. Our objections are threefold. 
First. This interposition of added 
words is calculated to introduce mis- 
takes by the slipping out in future 
editions of the —— and appended 
single commas, by which the additions 
are distinguished. No human edi- 
torial care is sufficient for the accurate 
preservation of these minute distinc- 
tive marks, especially in reprints. Se- 
cond, The words introduced are, gene- 
rally speaking, unnecessary to the 
sense, and are occasionally, as in the 


_ instance of the word even in the last 


example, at variance with it. Noone 
ean be more careful in this respect 
than Mr. Carlyle, and yet he has 
occasionally erred. Third. Such ad- 
ditions destroy the genuineness of the 
printed documents, and, in bad hands, 
would be very likely to be abused. 
We occasionally find words inserted 
by Mr. Carlyle—unimportant words 
and honestly inserted—without the 
warning commas. If such a system of 
editorship is to be allowed, how easy 
for dishonest editors—and there are 


such—to destroy the whole character, 
sense, and meaning of a document, to 
ereate confusion all but endless, and 
to give a triumph toa party or an un- 
truth, by the crafty insertion of a 
word or a letter ? Such results might 
even proceed from carelessness. There 
is no safety but in the hard, uncouth 
sentences of the original; and Mr. 
Carlyle’s book would have been more 
satisfactory, more completely genuine 
and historical, and the Letters and 
Speeches he has printed would have 
presented a better study and delinea- 
tion of the character of the Protector, 
if he had merely modernized the spell- 
ing and punctuation, and corrected 
palpable misprints. We beg of him to 
think of this suggestion in reference to 
future editions. 

And now, as we are upon the sub- 


ject of editorship, and have expressed 


some little dissatisfaction, we will in- 
troduce in this place some remarks 
which, upon other grounds, might pro- 
bably have been more properly made 
elsewhere. They relate to the general 
character of the illustration which the 
editor has brought to bear upon the 
documents he has here printed. In 
that respect the book is a remarkable 
and memorable one. No collection of 
documents that ever passed through 
our hands is to be compared in point 
of fullness and propriety of illustrative 
explanation with the volumes now be- 
fore us. Mr. Carlyle, who is a new 
man in this branch of literary labour, 
has at once plaeed himself at the head 
of our editors of documents, and set 
an example to all persons who give 
themselves to that ordinarily very 
humble department of the art of 


. book-making, which we trust will not 


be exhibited in vain. Here is no hig- 
gledy-piggledy publication of letters 
with a confusion of notes at the end of 
the volume; no wide-reaching collec- 
tion, ranging over centuries all but 
incalculable, and subjects beyond num- 
ber, glancing from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven, without an atom 
of editorial guidance, without illustra- 
tive introduction, with few notes, no 
table of contents, no index. All these 
obvious sins against editorial duty are 
daily committed by gentlemen of great 
pretence; gentlemen, too full of little 
artifices, contrived to keep their names 
before the public, ever to be able to 
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accomplish their object effectually or 
creditably. To all such gentlemen, 
having in our last number led them 
up to the contemplation of the ex- 
ample of Miss Wood, we now beg to 
recommend the higher precedent of 
Mr. Carlyle. Every spot connected 
with his hero is described evidently 
from personal observation; every 
person connected with him has been 
made a subject of inquiry ; authorities 
in print and MS. have been ran- 
sacked ; every allusion in his letters is 
unfolded and cleared up; every fact 
developed in its causes and conse- 
quences; and persons, places, and 
things set before us often with infinite 
trouble and great pictorial effect. It 
is obvious that the whole book has 
been a labour of love; it is obvious, 
also, what sort of book such labour 
can make even out of the most un- 
promising materials. Study it, we 
beseech you, gentlemen editors for 
publishing societies, and prove that 
you are not incapable of a be- 
nefit from so excellent an example. 

In 1636 Oliver Cromwell removed 
from St. Ives to Ely, where he suc- 
ceeded Sir Thomas Steward, his 
mother’s brother, as farmer of the 
cathedral tithes. At Ely he con- 
tinued to reside until the course of 
events, at the expiration of some 
eleven years, rendered the metropolis 
his only fitting resting place. He 
lived at Ely in the house set apart 
for the tithe farmer, and known in the 
town as “the house occupied by Mr. 
Page.” It stands 


‘¢ Close to St. Mary’s churchyard ; at 
the corner of the great Tithe-barn of Ely, 
or great square of tithe barns and offices 
—which is the biggest barn in England 
but one, say the Ely people. Of this 
house, for Oliver’s sake, some painter 
will yet perhaps take a correct likeness: 
—it is needless to go to Stuntney, out on 
the Soham road, as Oliver’s painters 
usually do; Oliver never lived there, but 
only his mother’s cousins! Two years 
ago this house in Ely stood empty ; closed 
finally up, deserted by all the Pages, as 
the commutation of tithes had rendered it 
superfluous ; this year (1845) I find it is 
an alehouse, with still some chance of 
standing. It is by no means a sumptuous 
mansion, but may have conveniently held 
aman of three or four hundred a year, 
with his family, in those simple times. 
Some quaint air of gentility still looks 
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through its ragged dilapidation. It is of 
two stories, more properly of one and a 
half; has many windows, irregular chim - 
neys, and gables. Likely enough Oliver 
lived here; likely his grandfather may 
have lived here, his mother have been 
born here.’’ (i. 121.) 


In the short parliament of April 
1640 Oliver sat for Cambridge, and 
again for the same place in the ever 
memorable long parliament which met 
in November in the same year. From 
that time his history is too well known 
for us to dwell upon. Marston Moor 
followed on the 2nd July, 1644; but 
before that time the war had de- 

rived Cromwell of his eldest son. 

ow, or where, or when he died has 
not been discovered. (i. 207.) Of the 
fight at Marston there is a brief but 
excellent report in one of Oliver's 
letters. 


‘* We never charged but we routed the 
enemy. The left wing, which I com- 
manded, being our own horse, saving a 
few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince’s 
horse. God made them as stubble to our 
swords ... . Of twenty thousand the 
prince hath not four thousand left. Give 
glory, all the glory, to God!’’ (p. 121.) 


He goes on to report the death of 
his correspondent’s son in terms most 
interesting and characteristic, but we 
can only refer to them. 

Naseby was fought on the 14th June, 
1645. The village and circumstances 
of the battle are well described by Mr. 
Carlyle (i. 230) ; the battle itself briefly 
but clearly by his hero in a letter 
written during the pursuit (i. 233). 

Of the battle and rout of Preston in 
August 1648 there is a description 
in two letters of Cromwell’s (i. 362, 
370), and a great deal of editorial 
illustration. The following is from 
a letter of Oliver’s to his cousin St. 
John, now printed we believe for the 
first time. 


‘* T am informed from good hands, that 
a poor godly man died in Preston, the day 
before the fight ; and being sick, near the 
hour of his death, he desired the woman 
that cooked to him to fetch him a hand- 
ful of grass. She did so; and when he 
received it, he asked, whether it would 
wither or not, now it was cut? The 
woman said, ‘ Yea.’ He replied, ‘ So 
should this army of the Scots do, and 
come to nothing, so soon as ours did but 
appear,’ or words to this effect; and so 
immediately died.’’ (i. 385.) 
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The first volume closes with the 
death warrant of the King, preceded 
at p. 431 by the extraordinary letter 
written by Cromwell to Colonel Ham- 
mond to reconcile him to the pending 
course of events—well worthy of deep 
consideration, and containing, if rightly 
read, a clue to Cromwell’s defence of 
his own conduct. 

The second volume opens with the 
treaty for the marriage of Richard 
Cromwell, and thence passes to the 
deep horrors of the Irish war, (50— 
166.) Nothing in British history is 
more fearful than the facts which are 
here detailed, nothing more awful than 
the spirit in which they were achieved. 
After details of butcheries which make 
one’s blood run cold, thus writes this 
‘armed soldier, terrible as death, re- 
lentless as doom.’ (ii. 53.) 

‘¢ 1 am persuaded that this is a righteous 
judgment of God upon these barbarous 
wretches, who have imbued their hands in 
so much innocent blood; and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for 
the future. Which are the satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which otherwise 
cannot but work remorse and regret.’’ 
(ii. 62.) 

The war with Scotland follows. The 
battle of Dunbar is described in seven 
letters, all written by Cromwell on the 
4th September, 1650, the day after 
that signal achievement. These letters, 
addressed, three of them to official 
persons, and four to his family and 
private friends, when taken in con- 
nection with the admirable intro- 
ductory narrative prefixed by the 
editor, and the proclamation issued by 
Cromwell on that same day, give us 
an exact knowledge of the position of 
his affairs, and admit us deeply into 
the state of his mind and feelings ; but 
in reference to this wonderful victor 
we must let the editor himself exhibit 
. the great doings of his hero. 

The Fabian policy of old Lesley, 
the Scotish general, had brought the 
English army to the verge of ruin. 
In a wild open country, exposed to 
the pelting storms of a wet September, 
the men falling “sick beyond imagi- 
nation,” the sea behind and on the 
right hand of them, in front the 
Scotish army of 23,000 men, on the 
left hand a deep ravine which the 
Scots had rendered altogether im- 
passable ; thus were they shut in, sup« 
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plies being exhausted, and their num- 
ber only about half as many as that of 
the Scotish army opposed to them. 
Cromwell’s conduct in this extremity 
was indeed heroic. 


Upon his face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him, 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watch’d night, 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet ma- 
jesty ; : 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him plucks comfort from his 
looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. 


Foreseeing the possibility of defeat 
in the bloody struggle which was in- 
evitable, and that, in that case, the 
victorious Scots would pour down 
triumphantly into the northern coun- 
ties of England, he writes privately on 
the 2nd Hontonsiee to Hazlerig, the 
governor of Newcastle, explaining to 
him the extreme difficulties which 
surrounded his army, out of which it 
needed “almost a miracle” to extri- 
cate them. He charges him, “ what- 
ever becomes of us,” to get together 
forces for the protection of England, 
but to keep the tidings secret “lest 
danger should accrue thereby.” “All 
shall work for good,” he continues; 
“our spirits are comfortable, praised 
be the Lord! though our present con- 
dition be as it is. And indeed we 
have much hope in the Lord, of whose 
mercy we have had large experience.” 
(ii. 201.) On the afternoon of that 
same 2nd September, Cromwell and 
Lambert are walking in the garden of 
the house which is the lord-general’s 
quarters. His eagle eye is attracted 
by some unwonted movement of the 
enemy. They are coming down the hill, 
edging, or, as he termed it, “ shogging” 
to the right. It is a blunder. Crom- 
well instantly proposes to take advan- 
tage of it. Lambert eagerly assents. 
Monk and other general officers are 
called into counsel. All agree. It is 
determined to attack the enemy in 
their new position before dawn to- 
morrow. 


‘¢And so the soldiers stand to their 
arms, or lie within instant reach of their 
arms, all night ... The night is wild and 
wet :—2d of September means 12th by 
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our calendar: the harvest moon wades 
deep among clouds of sleet and hail. 
Whoever has a heart for prayer let him 
pray now, for the wrestle of death is at 
hand .... Thus they pass the night; 
making that Dunbar peninsula and Brock 
rivulet long memorable . ... We English 
have some tents; the Scots have none. 
The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging 
low and heavy against these whinstone 
bays ; the sea and the tempests are abroad, 
all else asleep but we—and there is One 
that rides on the wings of the wind. 

“Towards three in the marning the 
Scotch foot .... extinguish their matches, 
all but two in a company; cower under 
the corn-shocks, seeking some imperfect 
shelter and sleep... . About four o’clock 
‘comes order to the English to mount 
and march.’ They pour ‘swiftly to the 
left to Brocksmouth House, to the pass 
over the Brock’. ...The moon gleams 
out, hard and blue, riding among hail- 
clouds; and over St. Abb’s Head a streak 
of dawn is rising. 

‘¢ And now is the hour when the attack 
should be, and no Lambert is yet here... 
The Scots too.... are awake; thinking 
to surprise us; there is their trumpet 
sounding, we heardit once; and Lambert, 
who was to lead the attack, is not here. 
The Lord General is impatient ;—behold 
Lambert at last! The trumpets peal, 
shattering with fierce clangour night’s 
silence; the cannons awaken along all the 
line: ‘The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of 
Hosts !’ On my brave ones, on !— 

“ The dispute ‘ on the right wing was hot 
and stiff, for three quarters of an hour.’ 
Plenty of fire from field pieces, snap-hances, 
matchlocks, entertaining the Scotch main- 
battle across the Brock; poor stiffened 
men, roused from the corn-shocks, with 
their matches all out! But here on the 
right, their horse, ‘with lancers in the 
front rank,’ charge desperately; drive us 
back across the hollow of the rivulet ;— 
back a little; but the Lord gives us cou- 
rage, and we storm home again, horse and 
foot, upon them, with a shock like tornado 
tempests; break them, beat them, drive 
them all adrift. ‘ Some fled towards Cop- 
perspath, but most across their own foot.’ 
Their own poor foot ; whose matches were 
hardly well alight yet! Poor men, it was 
a terrible awakening for them ; field pieces 
and charge of foot across the Brock’s burn; 
and now here is their own horse in mad 
panic trampling them to death. Above 
three thousand killed upon the place: 
‘I never saw such a charge of foot and 
horse,’ says one; . . . Oliver was still near 
to Yorkshire Hodgson when the shock 
succeeded; Hodgson heard him say, 
‘They run! I profess they run!’ And 


over St. Abb’s Head and the German 
Ocean just then bursts the first gleam of 
the level sun upon us; and I heard Nol 
say, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘ Let 
God arise, let his enemies be scattered,’— 
or, in Rous’s metre, 


** Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all his enemies be ; 

And let all those that do him hate 
Before his presence flee ! 


‘¢Evenso. The Scotch army is shivered 
to utter ruin: rushes in tumultuous wreck, 
hither, thither ; to Belhaven, or, in their 
distraction,even to Dunbar; the chase goes 
as far as Haddington ; led by Hacker. ‘The 
Lord General made a halt,’ says Hodgson, 
‘and sang the 117th Psalm,’ till our horse 
could gather for the chase. Hundred 
and seventeenth Psalm, at the fort of the 
Doon Hill; there we uplift it, to the tune 
of Bangor, or some still higher score, and 
roll it strong and great against the sky: 
‘“* O give ye praise unto the Lord, 
All nations that be ; 

Likewise ye people all, accord 
His name to magnify ! 

For great to us-ward ever are 
His loving kindnesses ; 

His truth endures for ever more, 
The Lord O do ye bless! 


‘* And now, to the chase again.... 
The prisoners are ten thousand!’ (ii. 
299.) 


The hearts of our readers must be 
made of different stuff to ours, if they 
do not acknowledge that in this de- 
scription the genius of the writer is 
as evident as the heroism of the great 
subject of his pen. 

The next 3rd of September produced 
the victory of Worcester, that “ crown- 
ing mercy.” Beneath its dark shadow 
England rested for nine years, seven 
of which were passed under the rule of 
this iron-conqueror. His protectorate 
nominally commenced on the 16th De- 
cember, 1653, when he “received the 
sword in Westminster Hall at 2 17’ 
p-m.,” as Ashmole tells us. (Ashmole 
MS. 332, fo. 105. Black’s Cat. p. 222.) 
“T sought not this place,” he said, 
when speaking afterwards of his pro- 
tectoral office, “ I speak it before dca, 
angels, and men: I did not. You 
sought me for it; you brought me to 
it.” Miserable, to himself personally 
most miserable, was the set Shak- 
spere, with intuitive knowledge of 
human nature, makes a deserted king 
exclaim, 
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‘* Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 


shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery? 
O, yes it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 
And to conclude—the shepherd’s homely 
curds, [bottle, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed, 
When care, mistrust, and treason wait on 
him.”’ 

Oliver, in the last year of his life, 
in his last speech to his last abortive 
Parliament, publicly proclaimed that 
his bitter experience corroborated the 
declaration of the poetic sage; “I can 
say,” he declared, “in the presence of 
God, in comparison with whom we are 
but like poor creeping ants upon the 
earth, I would have been glad to have 
lived under my woodside, to have kept 
a flock of sheep, rather than undertaken 
such a government as this!” (iii. 428.) 

few months after those words 
were uttered, that death which Oliver 
had so often dealt out to others, with 
hand terrible and unsparing, entered 
within the little circle of his own af- 
fections. He had one ewe lamb, the 
tyrant struck at her; no prayers, nor 
skill, nor tears could avert the blow; 
and she was not its only victim. The 
grim hero who had deluged Tredagh 
with blood, and had, there and else- 
where, witnessed and commanded 
human sufferings and miseries the 
mention of which makes men to 
shudder, was so overwhelmed by the 
sight of these domestic sufferings, that 
the mere “sympathy of his spirit with 
his sorely afflicted and dying daughter” 
brought him to the grave. Pages of 
slander have been devoted to the mis- 
representation of the circumstances of 
his dying-bed, and even natural omens 
have been falsely called in aid to 
favour the belief that Providence 
supernaturally testified its abhorrence 
of this famous man. Many of our 


readers will probably now learn for 
the first time that the great tempest 
which is universally believed to have 
raged “ for some hours before and after 
his death,” (Clarendon, book xv.) and 
to have made his departure from the 
world a circumstance of terror and 
4 


amazement, occurred on Monday, the 
30th of August, 1658, whilst Cromwell 
died, as is well-known, on the follow- 
ing Friday, the 3rd of September, the 
day he had already rendered famous 
by his victories at Dunbar and Wor- 
cester. 

Many are the idle tales invented by 
fearful cavaliers, to whom the name of 
Oliver was as terrible as that of Rich- 
ard to the Saracens, which this book 
will dissipate. Now, for the first time, 
after the lapse of two centuries, can 
we make an approach towards judging 
righteous judgment respecting the 
character of aman whom even his 
slanderous enemies admit to have been 
a person of “a great spirit, an admira- 
ble circumspection and sagacity, and a 
most magnanimous resolution.” Now 
can we call him to our bar, and true 
verdict give, of “hypocrite or not.” 
We have not space for the considera- 
tion of the high question, but here is 
the evidence upon which it may be 
determined. Mr. Carlyle has with 
great labour brought it to the light, 
gathered it up from a multitude of 
quarters, set it before friends and ene- 
mies with a noble honesty. Here it 
is; whoever wills may judge. Did he 
what he thought right, ever looking 
to the judgment of God and not to the 
condemnation of men? Did he in all 
his ways put his trust in the defence 
of the Most High, not fearing or caring 
what men could do or say respecting 
him? Did his outward speech and 
outward action demonstrate “ the act 
and figure of his heart,” or was his 
whole life a mere “seeming for his 
peculiar end?” He may have been 
mistaken ; that is not the question. 
There is no doubt that in many things 
he erred grievously. But was he 
honest or a dissembler, truthful or a 

retender? Here is his own tale told 

y his own pen, and whoever shall in time 
to come censure him without reading 
and studying it, will be a calumniator 
rather than a judge. Insincerity is the 
offence alleged against both Charles 
and Cromwell. hat if they were 
tried by the same test? Collect the 
letters and gue of the sovereign. 
Print them all, public and private, to 
his father, the pope, Strafford, Laud, 
Hamilton, Glamorgan, Henrietta Ma- 
ria; close up the collection with the 
Eikon, if you will; and what a moun- 
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tain of dissimulation would be the re- 
sult! Can it be pretended that one 
tittle -of evidence of anything of the 
same kind can be deduced against 
Cromwell from the volumes before us ¥ 
Impossible! 

his book is the production of a 
writer whose genius is unquestionable, 
and whose great powers are sanctified 
by an ardent love of truth. He isa 
fearless, honest man, of exalted ability 
and noble aims, and, conjoined with a 
great deal of admirable humour, he 
possesses the faculty of historical pic- 
ture drawing in a very remarkable 
degree. His sketch of the death of 
Raleigh (i. 62) is a little jewel; his 
accounts of the military achievements 
of Cromwell; his brief notice of the 
trial of the King; many passages in 
his illustrations respecting Cromwell's 
parliaments ; and, finally, his account 
of Cromwell’s death, are all of very 
high merit as historical narratives ; 
but why does he deform his book, 
repel readers, and lessen his great in- 
fluence, by the introduction of such 
termagant words as are to be found in 
every page of these volumes? His 
abusive nicknamés displease every one; 
and his strange words, which, if spoken, 
produce wild crashes of sound resem- 
bling the hullabaloo which once passed 
for “the unknown tongue” amongst 
the Irvingites, are especially mourned 
over by those who in other respects 
are great admirers of his writings. 
For our own parts these things call up 
upon our cheeks, as we read them, a 
blush for the writer who can so far sin 
against custom and good taste. If we 
are reading aloud, we skip over the 
jargon and pass on. It brings to our 
mind Hamlet’s description of the efforts 
of those tragedians who warred against 
the ears of the groundlings, and we 
would entreat him, as the Prince of 
Denmark did the player, to reform it 
altogether. 





Mr. Urnan, 

SINCE writing the note that you 
have printed in page 244—5 of Ppt 
Sept. Magazine, on the subject of the 
proper translation of “ yeux verts ;” 
which I maintained to be “ grey or 
blue eyes,” and not “green :” and 
which I supported by a passage in 
Ronsard in which eyes of this colour 
are given to Europe, as “black ones” 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XXYVI. 


are to Africa; I have now met with 
another passage of the same author, 
which is so decisive on the subject, as 
to remove any further doubt. In a 
poem called Fantaisie, vol. viii. p. 12, 
are these lines. 

Aussi les Grecs, en amour les prémiers, 

Ont a Pallas, Déesse des guerriers, 

Donné ?’ wil verd, et le brun A Cythére, 

Comme d’ Amour et des Graces la Mére.” 

“ So the Greeks, who have best de- 
scribed love, have given to Pallas, the 
goddess of war, Teil verd, and to 

enus, the goddess of love and mother 
of the Graces, [wil brun.” 

It now only remains to see what 
was the colour that the Greeks gave to 
the eyes of Minerva, which are thus 
described as “ vert.” Hom. Il. 1. 206. 

Oca yAavkoris *AOnyn. 

So also, ii. 166, 172, 279, 426, and in 
no less than thirty or forty more pas- 
sages. The first passage quoted is 
translated by Cowper (v. 250,) 

To whom the blue-eyed Deity. 

Again, iv. 475, 


These Mars to battle roused, 
These Pallas, azure-eyed. 





And so throughout the Iliad and ~ 


Odyssey, wherever the translators 
have given the meaning of the origi- 
nal; but Pope often, and Cowper 
sometimes, have omitted the epithet al- 
together. This point then we think 
being ascertained, it only remains to 
observe, that Mr. Cary, in general so 
weil informed, so careful, and so ac- 
curate, has been extremely unlucky 
in translating “verd” hazel, as that 
very colour is the one given by the 
poet to Venus, as a contrast to the 
blue or grey eye given to Minerva, 
and therefore the one he should have 
particularly avoided. 

So much on the subject of “ blue 
eyes:” a subject that once was the 
cause of greater disputes, and more dire 
events, than fortunately take place in 
the fields of criticism. ‘ Nabussan, the 
King of Babylon,” we are told, “adored 
the beautiful Falide, but she had blue 
eyes, which was the source of great 
misfortunes, for there was an ancient 
law in the kingdom of Babylon which 
forbade their kings to fall in love with 
any maiden who was glaucopis, or blue- 
eyed.” This law had been established 
by the priests for - er years: 
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and accordingly all ranks of that em- 
pire came to the king remonstrating 
against his falling in love with Fulide. 
“Who ever (said they) heard of a 
king liking blue eyes? Preposterous! 
black, grey, green, hazel, all are at 
the sovereign’s service. But blue! 
prodigious!! It was certain the 
glory of the kingdom of Babylon was 
drawing to an end: the abomination 
had reached its height. All nature was 
threatened with dissolution! could it 
be believed—Nabussan, son of Nus- 
sanabo, was in love with two great 
blue eyes!’ All the females with black 
eyes, and dark eyes, and hazel eyes, 
were “wy furious. The priests 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. 
The subjects refused to pay the taxes. 
Lands were left uncultivated. The 
country was threatened with invasion, 
and all because the King Nabussan 
loved Falide, who had a pair of the love- 
liest blue eyes imaginable.” 
B—h—ll. J. M. 





Mr. Urran, 

AS the castle of Eu became in 1844 
an object of much interest as the scene 
of the cordial and happy meeting of 
the sovereigns of France and Great 
Britain, I collected a few notices re- 
lating to the castle and abbey, which 
may even still be acceptable to your 
readers, from their connexion with 
some passages of early English history, 
especially since the particulars given 
in the journals of the day from guide- 
books, &c. related merely to the pre- 
sent residence, and did not go back 
further than the 16th century. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ricuarp Taytor. 

P.S. The fine work in bas-relief in 
the court-yard of the Maison Bourg- 
therode, Rouen, representing a former 
royal meeting at Guisnes,—that of 
Henry VIII. and Francis I.—appears 
to possess so much merit as a work of 
art, as to make it desirable that a 
casting should be obtained and fixed 
up in one of our museums. There is 
a casting in the museum at Rouen, and 
another at Versailles, from moulds 
which I believe are preserved. 





In Latin documents, Eu or Ou is 
called Aucum, and Augum. ‘The 
abbey, Ecclesia Beatee Marie de Augo, 
is deseribed in “ Neustria Pia,” p. 694, 


as situated “apud Aucum, oppidum 
nobilissimum dicecesis Rothomagensis, 
in confinio Normaniz et Picardiz : non 
longe & mari Magno Oceano. Cujus 
primarius fundator legitur Guillelmus 
I. comes Auci, filius nothus Richardi I. 
cognomento Intrepidi, ducisN ormaniz : 
2% quo et comitatum Aucensem dono 
accepit, pro sua legitima: cujus uxor 
extitit D. Lescelina. Guillelmus igitur 
comes Auci primus fundator hujus 
loci agnoscitur, ann. 1002.” 

The following is a note on a pas- 
sage in William of Poitiers, from Mr. 
Baron Maseres’s Historie Anglicane 
Monumenta, p. 60. 

“ Roberti Aucensis Comitis, means 
Robert, Earl of Eu, or Ou, or Owe (for 
it is wrote all the three ways in old 
authors), which is a town in the north- 
eastern part of Normandy, near the 
sea-coast, about half-way between 
Dieppe and Saint Valery, at the mouth 
of the river Somme. This Robert, 
Earl of Eu, was descended from 
Richard the First, Duke of Normandy, 
by one of his concubines. This Duke 
Richard, besides his children by his 
beautiful wife, Gunnor, a lady of great 
family in Denmark, (amongst which 
were Richard the Second, his successor 
in the dukedom of Normandy, and 
Emma, that was Queen of England 
and mother of King Edward the Con- 
fessor,) had two sons by his concubines, 
whose names were Godfrey and William. 
Of these, Godfrey was first made Earl 
of Eu, and upon his death his brother 
William succeeded him in that earldom, 
and was succeeded in it by his posterity 
down to the time of Willelmus Ge- 
meticensis, or William of Jumieges, 
who flourisled in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. The words of Ge- 
meticensis are as follows: ‘Genuit 
etiam [Richardus primus] duos filios, 
et totidem filias ex concubinis. Quo- 
rum unus Godefridus, alter verd dice- . 
batur Willelmus. Horum prior comes 
fuit Aucensis. Quo defuncto, accepit 
frater ejus cundem comitatum, quem 
adhuc heredes ejus jure successionis 
possident.’ It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the Robert, Earl of Eu, 
mentioned in the text, was grandson 
to this William, and consequently 
great-grandson to Duke Richard the 
First: and if so, he was second cousin 
to William the Conqueror. It is on 
account of this descent that our author 
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says he was ‘natalibus magni,’ a person 
of high birth.” 

Eu—By Wace, in his metrical 
chronicle, this place is written Ou. In 
p- 246 of the late Mr. Edgar Taylor’s 
translation, there is the following note 
on Robert Comte d’Eu, one of the 
Norman lords at the battle of Hastings: 
“We have seen him before at the 
battle of Mortemer. He received the 
custody of the castle of Hastings, and 
considerable lands in England, which 
his family retained till the severance 
of Normandy: see Introd. Domesday, 
i. 463; and Estancelin’s History of the 
Comtes d’Eu.* Comes Augi is one of 
the defaulters in the Red Book Roll.” 

It was at the castle of Eu that 
William Duke of Normandy (the 
Conqueror) married Matilda, daughter 
of Baldwin count of Flanders. Wace, 
p- 64, says: “Her name was Mahelt, 
related to many a noble man, and very 
fair and graceful. The count gave 
her joyfully, with very rich appareille- 
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ment, and brought her to the castle 
of Ou, where the duke espoused her. 
From thence he took her to Roem, 
where she was greatly served and 
honoured.” In chap. xi. p. 117, where 
the fitting up of William's fleet at 
St. Valeri is described, the following 
mention of Eu occurs: “ Vimou ex- 
tends as far as Ou, which separates 
Normandy from Vimou. Ou isa river ; 
and Ou is a fair castle situate upon 
that river.” 


Ou est ewe, Ou est chastel 
Ke seit sor l’ewe d’Ou mult bel. 


About the year 1181, when St. 
Osbert was abbot, St. Laurentius, 
archbishop of Dublin, came to the 
abbey of Eu, and falling sick there, 
Osbert attended him on his death-bed, 
piously administered the sacraments 
to him, and took charge of his funeral 
on the 14th of November.—Neustria 
Pia, 698. 
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(Continued from p. 248.) 


VIL—BEeEttTERTON THE ACTOR. 


Vol. ii. p. 64.—“ She was obliged to 
the long experience and good judg- 
ment of that excellent tragedian Ros- 
cius, who was grown old in the arms 
(if I may so call it) and approbation 
of his audience; Joscius, a sincere 
friend and man of honour, not to be 
corrupted, even by the way of living 
and manners of those whom he hourly 
conversed with; Roscius, born for 
everything that he thinks fit to under- 
take, has wit and morality, fire and 


ture ; Roscius, who would have still 
been eminent in any station of life he 
had been called to: only, unhappily 
to the world, that it is not possible for 
him to bid time stand still, and permit 
him to endure for ever, the ornament 
of the stage, the delight of his friends, 
and the regret of all who shall one 
day have the misfortune to lose him.” 


VIII.—Lorp Harvey (the Lord 
Harvey of Pope). 


P. 345.—* See there who enters, a 
certain chevalier, almost as much re- 





judgment, sound sense and good na- 





* Should any of your readers have access to the work referred to by my lamented 
relative, more particulars of interest may probably be found there.—R. T. 

Note.—Respecting the Earls of Eu, our correspondent will find an article in L’Art 
de verifier les Dates, to which some important additions have been recently made 
in Mr. Stapleton’s Observations on the Rolls of the Norman Exchequer, printed 
for the Society of Antiquaries. The seal ‘*HENRIcI comiTIs AuGI”’ 1170—1194 
is engraved in Moss’s History of Hastings. In the fifteenth century, the Bourchiers, 
Earls of Essex in England, were also Earls of Eu; and the title continued to be used by 
their descendants, the Devereux, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It may 
be added, that Louis-Philippe, some years before he was called to the throne of France, 
restored the sepulchral effigies of his ancestors the Comtes of Eu, which are arranged 
in the crypt of the cathedral, much in the same way as the royal effigies are placed in 
the crypt of St, Denis, near Paris. Mrs. A. J. Stothard hag noticed the town and 


cathedral of Eu in her Tour in Normandy. —Z£di?, 
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nowned for his nicety as his two wives 
were for gallantry, bating that his 
fame is not quite so extensive. He is 
master of a glaring library, designed 
for show ; for I hear of no other use 
he puts it to. The glass doors are 
mounted upon joints as neat as the 
best wrought snuff-box. Is it not an 
awkward, out-of-the-way expense? 
Tf one were not led to consider it, as 
he never omits to do that, who would 
remark the extraordinary, unnecessary 
workmanship of those new-fashioned 
hinges? Tle is more delicate than 
that fop who made his butcher cut up 
all his meat with a fork; for this, if it 
were possible, would cut up his him- 
self, as he cleans his tea equipage, 
with his own hands. Whatever busi- 
ness his company may have, whatever 
haste they are in, they must stay till 
Monsieur Chevalier has performed 
this ceremony, the things replaced, 
and as they were, with all imaginable 
parade and decency.* ‘The linen that 
he makes use of to dry his cups are 
like large handkerchiefs of cambric, 
mounted with Flemish lace, and always 
sent as they are used to the clear- 
starchers. He has been long an ad- 
mirer of one of the maids (Mrs. 
Collier) belonging to the Impress ; 
but, Monsieur le Chevalier, she is not 
for you: a lucky warrior (Sir R. 
Temple) las her heart. For him she 
refuses all those advantageous offers 
that have been made her: singular 
and renowned for constancy in an age 
wherein interest too often triumphs 
over love. Your divinities shall see 
this languishing beauty waiting at her 
mistress’ chair. You will also, in 
seeing, pity her, for having so long 
delayed the possession of the onl 

person she can’ love, and whom all 
must conclude worthy of being loved.” 


IX.—Lorp Somers—Lorp Hanirax. 
P. 261.—“ Pray, your ladyships, be 








* We can well remember in our youth 
that it was the custom in some families 
for the mistress of the house, or one of 
the daughters, to clean the breakfast and 
tea-cups before their removal ; a custom 
that probably arose from the fear of their 
being broken ; and we think we can re- 
collect that Horace Walpole’s custom was 
the same with his fine Dresden or Sévres 
china cups ; but we forget our authority, 
unless it was Mr. Pinkerton.—Rev. 


pleased to stretch your ardent eyes 
with a more than ordinary regard to 
those two renowned politicians that 
stop at the door in deep conference 
with each other. They have had a 
successful ministry. Time was when 
their young ambition durst not cast 
away an improbable wish of being 
masters of the tenth part of what mz 
are now in possession of. Then all 
they presumed was to be applauded 
for men of genius in the airy regions 
of Parnassus. They both wrote, and 
both with success, nor can there be 
better judges of writing ; and, as an 
everlasting monument of their praise, 
be it recorded, that they have not been 
afraid to applaud and reward the per- 
formances of others, free from that 
emulation which has stung even some 
of the great emperors of old, who 
would be thought poets. They have 
in their two persons more conspicu- 
ously encouraged and raised the in- 
genious than has the whole race of the 
Atalantic nobility beside. True, they 
have had a larger power than most, 
and have more distinguished it. Have 
they enriched themselves suddenly and 
surprisingly ? “tis meritorious in one 
respect, because they do good with it 
to others. Both have had the lucky 
circumstance of finding it to be for 
their interest still to remain of the 
party they first fixedin. The methods 
they have took to raise their fortune 
give us but little hopes that they 
would have persevered in any prin- 
ciple that should but once appear to 
be contrary to their interest. But, 
since no such change has arrived, let 
us charitably applaud them, as men 
remaining true to their first profes- 
sions,—a virtue rarely found in states- 
men.” 

X.—Tue Ears or SunDERLAND. 

P. 262.—“ One there was, once upon 
a time, at the head of the Atalantic 
State, who, though long since dead, 
his crimes can never die. An origi- 
nal, immortal villain! Of him alone 
we ought to make an exception to the 
general rule,—* Of the departed speak 
not ill.” His vices should be recorded 
on monumental marble, or ever-during 
brass, that no time nor age may be 
able to efface their horrible remem- 
brance. Who submitted an infinite 
natural capacity and vast strength of 
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parts to the inglorious, villanous prac- 
tice of first seducing his prince, and 
then betraying him, and punishing him 
for it. A prince who loved and em- 
braced him, implicitly pursuing all the 
measures of his pernicious, traitorous 
counsels, because they were his. A 
villain, for the sake of villany! False, 
and foolish in his falseness! <A pri- 
vate pensioner to three monarchs of 
different interests, at the same time 
betraying them to each other; and 
yet animpairer of his own large paternal 
estate, and by means unknown and 
unaccountable. What did all thy 
treason avail, inglorious statesman ? 
What the beauty of thy subtile parts ? 
Whom hast thou to boast of ruming ? 
A weak, short-sighted, credulous prince, 
that trusted thee ; a prince full of this 
generous maxim,—that it is a much 
less shame to be deceived by, than it 
is to distrust, a friend. What reward 
hadst thou for thy treachery? Didst 
thou ever dare to wear those honours 
to which thy ingratitude aspired ? or 
could thy treasons raise thee higher 
than thou wert before? Hast thou 
not contracted so universal an odium 
(even to those that rejoiced at the 
effects thy villanies had produced), 
that, like an obseure bird of night, 
thou darest never after publicly ap- 
pear? <A cloud of conscious guilt 
hangs hovering over thy thoughtful 
brow: self-convicted, self-punished ! 
Live eternally here alone, in the infa- 
mous memory of thy consummate mis- 
chief. Below, like another Prome- 
theus, may thy rank, perpetual liver 
grow with never-ceasing supplies, to 
gorge immortal vultures, till all man- 
kind, warned by thee, grow good and 
honest, because they will find it their 
interest to be unlike thee.” 


Lorp Wuarron. 

Vol. IIL. p. 162. “Cataline now 
trod the stage and became an im- 
portant actor. A man who with a 
complication of vices had but this one 
virtue, not pretending to any; every 
way mercurial, he would sin up to the 
height of pleasure, yet drudge on to the 
last extremity of business. Inde- 
fatigable in his pursuits, not by fits 
and starts, but. by aregular succession, 
vast was his ambition, vast his artifice, 
mighty in love, not less in polities. His 
long head seemed beyond the age he 
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lived in, and could calculate any pre- 
sent accident to an hereafter purpose ; 
fawn and lie, flatter and swear, seem 
sincere but never be so. No view of 
his, though never so trivial, but what 
he bent his whole endeavours to ob- 
tain, and always accomplished. Tis 
oily, deceitful, artful tongue could in- 
sinuate anything. Bold even to im- 
pudence, mischievous even to cruelty, 
base even to cowardice, implacable 
to eternity, yet acceptable even to 
popularity. Nor withheld by reserves 
of avarice, for he never mattered what 
he staked so he could but draw the 
rep all his passions subsiding till he 
1ad reached the port whither he was 
bound. He knew no personal resent- 
ments, no personal vindication ; never 
to be made angry, always seeming 
pleased. When foiled in any attempts, 
he fell but to rise with the greater 
force; observing the weak side through 
which he had missed his aim, he re- 
turned with double vigour and double 
conduct to the assault. Many had 
been his endeavours in several reigns 
to get footing at court, but none so 
fitted as this (full of divisions, jealousies, 
and fears) for his intricate purpose : 
introduced to advance the Empress 
Trene’s revenge * and designs upon the 
orthodox, but bent upon accomplish- 
ing his own. The Roman history 
having furnished him with precedents 
of such who had mounted the steps of 
the imperial throne through craft and 
dissimulation, he thought if these are 
qualifications, himself as well fitted to 
reign as any. His business, therefore, 
was to jumble all things into anarchy 
and confusion. How did he pack the ° 
senate ? how the voices at any pro- 
motion ? In his temper an admirable 
tribune of the people, he would stoop 
to the meanest oftice, nor lose the most 
despicable vote for want of assiduity, 
promises, rewards, bribes, hopes, fears, 
threatenings, or whatever could in- 
fluence the passions or circumstances 
of those with whom he had to deal. 
Ife would play with the gamester, pray 
with the godly, * * * * He was 
drunk with the debauchée, sober with 
the abstemious, no Proteus so various, 
full of real ambiguity, and pretended 
openness. His house, his purse, his 





* Empress Irene,” Queen Anne,— 
Rev. 
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advice, his interest, his mistress, his 
pains, were all at the service of who- 
soever was considerable enough to be 
obliged by him; fond of giving but 
hating to pay, justice and he being at 
mortal enmity ; no principles so fixed 
but what he endeavoured to under- 
mine; he found the weak side of 
all mankind. Those unsusceptible of 
avarice, and who were only ambitious, 
he attacked by grandeur, dignities, and 
honour; the covetous or the poor he 
had pensions for; jewels and lovers 
for the ladies he would influence ; but 
generall mere as himself had ob- 
served, he prevailed more by vanity 
and sacrificing to that idol than to any 
other deity, his fine wit never wanting 
acceptable eloquence, as well as salt 
and malice to ridicule and give things 
what turns he pleased.” 
(To be continued.) 





Mr. Ursan, 

IN my last letter (July, p. 42,) I 
promised to point out some peculiari- 
ties in the nature of the semi-pyramidal 
triangle, and what may possibly have 
been the design in committing it in its 
bifold form to the keeping of these 
monuments. In doing so, however, I 
trust I shall not be considered as tres- 
passing upon the mysteries of modern 
science. It is not my object to discuss 
such points, but simply to shew what 
ideas may have been entertained by 
the Egyptians whose monuments we 
are speaking of ; and that the relations 
of material forms were objects of in- 
terest in former times, in the same 
direction as —— since occupied 
our modern philosophers. In esti- 
mating such views, we must therefore 
make due allowance for the non-ac- 

uaintance of this ancient people with 
the science of mathematics, for geo- 
‘meters they certainly were without 
the pure science, and bear in mind 
that .a knowledge of proportions ac- 
quired casually, and without reference 
to principles, could only be regarded 
in the light of precious jewels found 
by chance, and which must be pre- 
served by careful tradition, or be lost 
to future generations. 

The secrets of their philosophy were 
certainly committed to these monu- 


mental works. We find a known in- | 
stance in the Sphinx, which was an 


astronomical index, and pointed to 
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the seasons, which lay between the 
two signs of the lion and the virgin, 
there represented in one figure. e 
union of the royal or sacerdotal person 
with a hawk’s head was a metaphysical 
or perhaps geographical index, the 
object of which may have been de- 
noted with sufficient clearness to the 
priesthood. And the union of the two 
pyramidal triangles in the one monu- 
ment which contains them is open to 
the same conception with regard to 
their use, and as pointers to some 
other secret. What that is will appear 
by reference, in the first instance, to 
the diagram annexed ; for I think it is 
shewn by that diagram that these two 
triangles, when placed in situ in their 
quadrant, do serve as pointers to an are 
of the circle, which may be regarded 
as both indicating the measure of the 
circle beyond its three diameters, and 
also a certain relation between the 
sides of a square and its diagonal. 

I must beg your readers not to be 
alarmed at these propositions, for they 
will eventually see that, though ap- 
proximations of a very similar kind in 
both instances, they are no more than 
approximations of a low order, but 
sullicient for practical uses. 
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In this diagram the half pyramid is 
found, as described in my first letter, 
in the triangle A BC, and the op- 
posite half is placed on the opposing 
radius of the quadrant at the loaens 
ADE. In this position the two tri- 
angles serve as pointers to the chord 
B D, within the periphery of the 
circle, which is the secret thus com- 
mitted to their keeping. 

For first, that chord contains such an 
approximation to the quantity which is 
required in the measurement of the 
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circle beyond three times its diameter 
as might very well be taken, under 
an imperfect system of measurement, 
for the true excess, and certainly suf- 
ficiently true for all the purposes of 
art, or practical geometry and design. 
It is in fact true within z3,th part of 
the chord, or about a +ghgzth part of 
the circumference to which it belongs. 
So that if the dome of St. Paul’s be 
60 feet in diameter it would give the 
true circumference within ith of an 
inch. 

These pointing triangles indeed seem 
to bear an ideal relationship to the 
circle and its diameter in their own 
proportions, for the measure of their 
two sides is as 3 to 1 to their proper 
base, and, coupled with the office they 
perform, it would not be wonderful 
if they were regarded as accessory 
powers in the developement of the 
mysteries of proportion, and hand- 
maids of the imperfect science of the 
day. A people who embalmed their 
domestic auxiliaries which cleared 
their granaries of mice, and their 
rivers of crocodiles, may very easil 
be conceived to have enshrined suc 
a geometrical auxiliary in the struc- 
ture of their pyramids. 

But, before I proceed to the relation 
of the square figure, permit me to ad- 
vert in a few words to the division of 
the pyramidal proportions into the 113 
feet of English measure, for we shall 
not forget that this is the common 
divisor of Belzoni’s measurements. 
Connected with the previous hypo- 
thesis, the use of that number is at 
least a most singular coincidence with 
the Metian resolution of the ‘circle, 
which gives the same number of parts 
to a diameter whose circumference is 
355; making the diameter 113, to an 
excess of 16 (or 113x3+4 16). For 
admitting the proportions which are 
shewn to exist in the structure of the 
pyramid to have been contemplated in 
the original design, it is absolutely 
necessary that the measure used in 
laying it out should have been the 
English foot itself, or some other 
measure which would commensurate 
with 113 feet English. But the old 
Egyptian cubit will not commensurate 
with 113 feet English. According to 
the French Encyclopedia of Arts and 
Sciences all the authorities concur in 
fixing that cubit at lft. 948%in. of 
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English measure. Of such cubits it 
is true that 62 very nearly equals 
113 English feet; but the difference 
amounts to between 6 and 7 inches in 
the length of the base of the pyramid ; 
a variation which could not possibly 
have happened by any mistake in the 
measurement of a base line of 678 feet 
by a measurer so experienced and ac- 
curate as Belzoni was. Can it be, 
then, that the English measure existed 
among the Egyptians, and was used 
by the builders of the a ? Do 
we know whence the English foot was 
derived? It is detected in very an- 
cient monuments, but more particu- 
larly it has been used in the measures 
of land from all antiquity. But if we 
may suppose the infant art of geometry 
to have been brought into England by 
the Druidical priesthood, of which one 
order or section was exclusively en- 
gaged in the pursuits of science or 
po gr gd art, and whose —— 
with the temples of Upper Egypt and 
the Aannestan Oaah Pr ght, ST chink, 
be satisfactorily shewn, is it asserting 
too much if we say that the descent 
of the English foot from the Egyptian 
geometers of an extremely ancient 
date may be classed in the category of 
probabilities? I think not; and if 
the measures given by Belzoni be ac- 
curate, which need not be doubted, it 
appears pretty certain that the English 
measure was the measure used, and no 
other. 

By the actual measure of the pyra- 
mid, then, the sides of the square Bz, 
Dz, which is one-fifth of the radius, 
or one-tenth of the diameter of that 
circle of which the quadrant is part, 
will be expressed by the number 113, 
and the diameter of the circle in con- 
nection with it will be expressed by 
ten times that number, or 1130, and 
the excess required in the circle be- 
yond three times that diameter, ac- 
cording to the rule of Metius, will be 
160. ‘Thus we find the same diagram 
giving expression to this excess, and 
also to the diagonal of the square in 
relation to its side in these relative 
numbers, for the side 113 to a diagonal 
of 160 is correct within <},th part of 
the diagonal line, or nearly in the 
same degree as the excess shewn in 
that same chord is to the true excess 
in the circumference of the circle, for 
that we have said is within g}th 
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art of that same chord. The chord 

D does, therefore, in connection 
with the number 113, give both the 
actual measure and the expressed 
measure of the circle’s excess, and the 
square’s diagonal. 

These combined approximations to 
the only two unexpressible relations 
of geometry thus shewn in one nodus 
was certainly a secret worth knowing; 
but, in order to satisfy the minds of 
your readers that I am not speculating 
upon their credulity, I will state the 
matter arithmetically, and so plainly 
that any of them who can fathom the 
mystery of a rule-of-three sum, and 
understand the simplest application of 
decimals to the expression of a frac- 
tion, will see that the points are strictly 
true as stated. 

As a standard of proportion between 
the side of a square and its diagonal I 
will give them the numbers 5,288,400 
to 7,478,927, which expresses that 
proportion so nearly that the varia- 
tion from truth is only as about one 
inch in 36,000 miles, or zg4octh 
of an inch in a diagonal a mile long. 
These proportions are expressible in 
dedaul numbers, as 1 to 1°41421356, 
&c. which therefore do accurately ex- 
press the relative quantities of the 
little square Bz, D2, and its diagonal 
BD. That little square being 3,th 
of the circle’s diameter in which it 
stands, its diagonal is therefore in pro- 
portion to that diameter as *141421356, 
&c. to 1, while the received proportion 
of the circle’s excess beyond its three 
diameters is as *141592653 to 1 of 
that diameter. The difference, there- 
fore, between that excess, and the 
diagonal of the little square shewn in 
the chord B D will appear in the dif- 
ference of those decimals, and will be 
found to amount in fractional ex- 
pression, as I have stated, to s};th 
part of that diagonal or chord, as any 
one may prove by reducing the dif- 
ference of those decimals to the pro- 
portion which that difference bears to 
the whole. 

The number 113, therefore, found 
in the measures of this pyramid, 
carries also the other Metian number 
of 16 as part of the mystery intended 
to be recorded. Whether that is at 
all connected with the sixteen cupids, 
which are found sporting on the River 
God, the i ilys, in the museum 
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of the Capitol, I do not know : but it 
has appeared to me that the 16 cubits 
in the rise of the Nile, which those 
cupidons are generally thought to re- 
present, do not answer the idea which 
those emblems convey, for the 16 
cubits were not the fruitful cubits, 
but those which preceded the open- 
ing of the waters into the country. 
But take the 16 degrees in which the 
ancient river was known between the 
Delta and the Ethiopian Meroé to be 
intended, those figures would very 
accurately express that number of re- 
gional divisions through which the 
river flowed; and if we take these as 
the proximate number of degrees 
which in the circumference of the 
globe fills up the geometrical measure 
of it beyond its 3 diameters, there 
seems an additional reason for think- 
ing it possible that this number may 
have had that meaning in it. , 

It is very singular that we find this 


same number again on the summit of 


the great pyramid, which, according 
to Thevenot, terminates in a square 
table, which, he says, measures 16 feet 
and rds. Now that — is greater 
than the one of Belzoni’s measure-~ 
ment, and, if the charmed proportion 
was intended to be preserved in the 
measure of this table, the difference 
in the magnitude of the pyramid may 
account for the excess of the table 
beyond the proximate 16 of Belzoni’s 
pyramid. The 2rds of a foot would 
be a twenty-fourth of 16 feet; but 
say the measure is a twenty-sixth, 
which would make the table to be a 


little less than Thevenot’s measure, , 


that would require the lesser pyramid 
to be increased =;th in its base to 
equal the larger one, making the base 
of the greater one in effect the same 
as the lesser one, plus the square root 
of the base line of that lesser one; for 
2635 is the square root of 678, which is 
the base of the lesser pyramid. The 
larger pyramid according to this rule 
ought therefore to measure 678 + 26, 
or 704 fect. What its true measure 
is will probably tiever be known, until 
another Belzoni arises; it has been 
stated at 693 feet, but all the old 
measures have proved upon examina- 
tion to be too little, and that is pro- 
ree the case with this. The object 

d be worth a visit to Cairo, and 
T offer it as a boon to some of your 
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travelling readers, Mr. Fellows or 
Mr. Auldjo for instance, who would 
find it as profitable as ascending Mont 
Blane, or digging stones in the Troad. 
It would prove demonstratively the 
knowledge of the square root among 
these people. 

_ To return to our diagram, the ques- 
tion arises, whether, in an imperfect 
state of science, the measures of the 
chord or diagonal pointed out by the 
pyramidal pointers may not have been 
regarded as essentially that which 
formed the circle’s excess, and which, 
as Metius did, might be expressed by 
the number 16 in relation to the 
diameter of 113. The difference from 
truth in the Metian numbers of 113 
and 16 is so small that it amounts 
only to about 12 feet in the cir- 
cumference of the whole globe; and 
from the actual measure of the chord 
the real excess differs by about z3}55th 
part of the circumference, as I have 
stated, which is a practical infini- 
tesimal ; but, taking it to have been 
so regarded, it would have given to 
that chord and its pointers the credit 
of a geometrical proposition, which 
may be thus stated: that the excess of 
the circumference of a circle over its 
three diameters is proportional to »,th 
of its diameter, as the diagonal of a 
square is to its side, and consequently 
the circumference would be found by 
3 times the diameter, plus the diagonal 
of a square, formed on one-tenth of 
that diameter. 

_ In conclusion, I may observe, that 
it is no answer to this Roe ett that 
the relations thus shewn are not 
mathematically true; for, though not 
mathematically true, they are propor- 
tional, and, therefore, geometrically 
true; and they are as true as the arts 
of geometty enabled the people of 
those periods to approach the truth; 
and until the discovery of the great 
problem of mathematics, by which the 
proportions of right-angled figures are 
alone adjustable, and a new method 
of reasoning upon the nature of the 
circle, grew up in the improved state 
of science, any conclusions upon the 
propsenaee of these figures could only 

ave been attained by actual measure- 
ment or accidental observation ; and 

I apprehend that the approximations 
to the truth presented in the above 
figure, connected with the natural 
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index which the twin pointers afford, 
were quite sufficient to attach all the 
importance to them which is here 
ascribed. 

One word more, and I have done. 
The nodus of these relations lies in 
the pyramidal apex B D X, com- 
prehending one-fourth of the height of 
the pyramid from its summit; and it 
is precisely that portion which, in one 
of the pyramids, is covered or sealed 
up from all access by having a smooth 
surface, instead of the stepping stones 
of the lower portion. Surely there 
must have been a reason for this: the 
lower regions of the building were 
appropriated to a use: may not the 
upper regions have had theirs? I 
believe no attempts have ever been 
made to investigate the interior of 
these pyramids, except at the base; 
but in the most ancient idolatry of 
these countries, the Jupiter Belus, 
which prevailed both in the Egyptian 
Thebes and Babylon, there was a 
double consecration of the temples in 
their lower and upper stories. The 
former held the inanimate image of 
the God, the latter his bed and table, 
and was the strong hold of his living 
appetites ; and is it not equally pro- 
bable that if the Egyptian Pharaohs 
buried their dead divinity in the 
foundation of the pyramids, they may 
have made these sealed summits the 
depository of their true worship? In 
fact, that these were their treasure 
cities, removed by their height above 
the reach of the waters, and guarded 
by the superstitious veneration at- 
tached to the sepulchred divinity be- 
low from the approach and violence 
of the people? ine cannot help think- 
ing, therefore, that if future Belzonis 
would direct their labours to these 
upper regions for the treasures which 
Cambyses may have missed in his pre- 
datory visit to the ancient of days, 
rather than the sepulchral vaults of 
the dead Apis underneath, it might 
better answer their purpose; a hint 
which, perhaps, Ibrahim Pasha might 
use with advantage. 

Yours, &c. H. M. G. 

P.S. Your correspondent of Lich- 
field did not assist my exposition of 
the pyramidal problem by his state- 
ment of it in another, as it struck me, 
not a moresimple form. I am obliged 
by his good — but the manner 
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in which he put his observations was 
certainly calculated to mislead a casual 
reader into a supposition that the pro- 
portions had been already discovered 
in the pyramids. I am aware he did 
not intend this, because it is not pre- 
tended that the proportions themselves 
are a new discovery, which is all that 
is disclosed by the “toy” he refers 
to in the Egyptian squares, of the 
existence of which I confess I was not 
aware when I wrote my letter. These 
proportions are perfectly well known, 
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as all the relations of geometrical 
figures are, and, though the inventor 
of the Egyptian squares applied them 
to the ingenious use he has made of 
them, and given them an Egyptian 
name, probably because of their re- 
lation to the pyramidal form, yet it 
never was surmised nor suspected 
that these proportions were observed 
in the structure of the pyramids them- 
selves, a fact which has been disclosed 
incidentally by the accurate measure- 
ments of Belzoni. 





ANCIENT ALTAR-SCREEN AT REIGATE. 


THE annexed wood-cut is a repre- 
sentation of an ancient stone rere-dos, 
or altar-screen, discovered in the 

‘course of last year, and occupying 
the eastern wall of the chancel of 
Reigate Church, Surrey. The height 
of that portion which extends from 
the window-sill to the pavement is 
8 feet. On each side of this rise 
two lofty niches one above another, 
with brackets and canopies flanking 
the window, to a height of more 
than 16 feet. The total breadth is 
20 feet. 

The plan of this rere-dos consists of 
a series of 13 niches, richly worked 
within, and surmounted by crocketed 
canopies of the ogee form. Between 
each canopy a pinnacle, also crocketed, 
was introduced. These, together with 
the exterior angles of the brackets 
terminating the niches below, and all 
other projecting ornaments, were 
found to have been struck off, and 
over the even surface a coat of plaster 
was laid, on which were the remains 
of an inscription in black letter. Thus 
the whole of this rere-dos was proba- 
bly mutilated in the 16th century. 
The work itself is assigned to the 
perpendicular, or third pointed period 
of Christian art. 

‘Twelve of these niches are of equal 
size, and were doubtless occupied by 
figures of the Apostles; the central 
one, of somewhat larger dimensions, 
by the Virgin and infant Saviour, 
Below, and occupying more than 10} 
feet of the entire width, projected the 
altar slab, supported probably on the 
three sides by solid stone-work of plain 
panelling, similar to that which still 
runs below the tier of niches, from the 


angle of the altar to the large niches 
on either side. 

The whole was surmounted by a 
range of that ornament known as the 
“ Tudor flower,” which was continued 
along the north wall of the sacrarium, 
below the window, and in both cases 
supported by a moulding, enriched at 
intervals by other carved foliage. 

That which, perhaps, gives the chief 
interest to this ry ege is the variety 
and harmony of the colours employed 
on the work. It was on this account 
described at the Winchester meeting 
of the Archeelogical Association as 
“ polychromatic.” ‘The prevailing co- 
lours are red and green, but these of 
several shades, and some few lines are 
picked out in white. 

Over the face of the work ran a 
delicate tracery in colour of tendrils 
and flowers. Fragments of the crockets 
and other carefully wrought ornaments 
were found mortared into the recesses 
themselves—these were richly painted 
and gilt. Gold fiowers, stars, fleurs- 
de-lis, &c. occurred frequently in 
various parts, and the sacred name 
of ib# seemed to be repeated be- 
neath every one of the thirteen niches. 

It would appear that one of the 
upper side-niches had been entirely 
diapered in gold, and thus the general 
effect when the whole was lighted up 
must have been magnificent. The 
side-altar in the north chancel seems 
to have had a similar decoration on a 
smaller scale. On removing the plaster 
on either side of the east window in 
that chancel, a niche was discovered, 
filled in with masonry. One of these was 
enriched with the name of {bg re- 
peatedly inscribed ; the other was ap- 
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parently plain. But thespace below the and it was not possible to pursue this 
window was occupied by monuments, discovery further. W. H. A. 


MR. UPCOTT’S LIBRARY OF MSS. &c. 





WE now proceed to give our pro- 
mised account of the Sale of the Ma- 
nuscripts and other Collections of the 
late Mr. William Upcott. His pro- 
perty was divided into three Cata- 
ogues, the first of Books, for five 
days, beginning on the 15th of June ; 
the second, of Manuscripts and Auto- 
graph Letters, for three days, be- 
ginning on the 22d June; the third of 

rints, Pictures, and Curiosities, on 
the 25th of June and two following 
days. The sale took place in the rooms 
of Messrs. Evans in New Bond Street, 
but, in consequence of the peculiar 
circumstances of that firm, was con- 
ducted by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and 
Wilkinson. 

The collection of Books was very 
miscellaneous in character. Many of 
the volumes had been preserved only 


on account of the autograph name or 
notes inscribed in them.* The most 





* Lot 557 was a copy of the ‘‘ Parallele 
de l’Architecture Antique et de la Mo- 
derne. Par R. Freart. Paris, 1702,” a 
volume which had been presented by the 
Earl of Cork to Dean Swift, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, to which Pope was a 
party :— 

**T give this Book to Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in 
order to constitute him the Director of 
Architecture in Ireland, especially upon 
my own Estate in that kingdom. 

‘* CorKE BURLINGTON. 

* July 27, 1726. 

‘Witness, A. Popr. 

‘* Which Book I do hereby give to my 
ingenious and worthy friend Francis 
Bindon, Esq. hereby delegating him Di- 
rector of Architecture throughall Europe.” 

This book was sold for three guineas. 
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remarkable were those which were ex- 
amples of Mr. Upcott’s passion* for 
illustrating with prints, &e. Many of 
these were topographical histories, and 
there were also several distinct col- 
lections of papers, scraps, and prints 
formed with the like object of comme- 
morating local incidents and peculiari- 
ties. For the counties of Northamp- 
ton and Oxford, in particular, Mr. 
Upceott’s collections were very ex- 
tensive, and great expense had been 
incurred for drawings and fine en- 

vings. 

In the following extracts from the 
Catalogue we have made a partial ar- 
rangement of subject : 


Illustrated Literary Works. 


Biographical Dictionary of Living Au- 
thors, 8vo. 1816: illustrated with several 
hundred portraits and letters. 5/. 

Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, with portraits and letters. 41. 4s. 

Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliographicum, 
1819. 82. 15s. 

Richard Owen Cambridge’s Works and 
Life, with 65 prints and 24 letters, mostly 
addressed to Ozias Humphrey, R. A. 
4i. 11s. 

Daniel’s Merrie England in the Olden 
Time, with drawings and prints sufficient 
to extend the book from two to eight 
volumes. 104. 

Davies’s Life of Garrick, 2 vols. 1784. 
31. 108. 

T. F. Dibdin’s Reminiscences, 2 vols. 
1837. 51. 17s. 6d. 

T. F. Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
1824. 61.178. 6d. 

Dunlap’s Memoirs of G. F. Cooke, 
1813, 12. 15s. 

Heath’s Account of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany. 6/. 

Hone’s Every-Day Book. 2I. 88. 

Another illustrated copy. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Hone’s Year Book. 2/. 15s. 

Hone’s Table Book. 2/. 188. 

Evelyn’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 

l 


Garrick’s Correspondence. 6/. 8s. 6d. 

Garrickiana, (collections unbound.) 
ll. 15s. 

Hayley’s Life of Romney. 17. 19s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, first edit. 
1791. 112. 11s. 

Johnsoniana (unbound). 12/. 5s. 

_ (another lot). 57. 7s. 6d. 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, 1819, one of two 





* See his letter in our May number, 
p. 475. 


Mr. Upcott’s Illustrated Books. 
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copies printed on large paper, and bound 
in four volumes; and accompanied with a 
portfolio. 17/. 10s. 

Northcote’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 2 vols. 13. 13s. 

Smith’s Nollekins and his Times. 
61. 16s. 6d. 

Williams’s Life of Sir T. Lawrence. 
51. 5s. 

Catalogue of the Sale at Strawberry 
Hill in 1842. 5/. 5s. 

Description of Strawberry Hill, 1775. 


Illustrated Topography. 


£ 8. d. 
Cromwell’s Clerkenwell 210 0 
Cruden’s Gravesend . 112 0 
Faulkner’s Chelsea, 1829 210 O 
Faulkner’s Kensington - 215 0 
Lewis’s Islington . - 1111 0 
Nelson’s Islington . - 5 5 0 
Lysons’s Berkshire . -1313 0 
Park’s Hampstead . - 3 4 0 


Topographical Collections, consisting of 
cuttings from newspapers, prints, &c. 


£s. d. 

Chelsea, Pimlico,andBrompton 117 0 

Hackney ‘ é » 8 8 0 

Hampstead and Highga 013 0 

Islington ° ° - 315 0 
Islingtoniana (unbound, but 

enough for three volumes) . 3 5 0 


The books relating to Northampton- 
shire were placed together, in lots 1200 to 
1238 ; but the only lot very remarkable 
was lot 1229, which consisted of 250 
—- and 750 prints. It was sold for 

62. 


The Oxfordshire collections extended 
to seventy-two lots, 1239 to 1411. Lot 
1394, Views and Portraits, in six large 
portfolios, amounting to 842 drawings and 
1215 prints, was sold for 235/. Anthony 
& Wood’s autograph manuscript of the 
History of the University of Oxford, (a 
second autograph MS. is in the Bodleian 
Library, bequeathed by the author,) was 
sold for 8/. 8s. to Mr. Rodd. 

Historical Collections made by the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, consisting of broadsides, 
newspaper cuttings, and prints, in five 
large volumes. 14/. 

Other collections relating to Public 
Exhibitions and Places of Amusement, 
made by the same gentleman, in five 
volumes. 172. 17s. 

Views of Birthplaces and Residences of 
celebrated persons, illustrated with por- 
traits and autographs ; equal to two vo- 
lumes, but unbound. 17/. 

Vulgaria ; a portfolio of popular sheets, 
caricatures, &c. 2/. 17s, 








1846.] 


A large collection of Cuttings from 
Newspapers, arranged in subjects and in 
counties. 8. 15s. ' 

The total amount of the six days’ sale 
of Books, was 14042. 9s. 


We now turn to the second and 
most remarkable portion of Mr. Up- 
cott’s collection, his Manuscripts and 
Autographs ; and we are happy to be 
able to specify, upon good authority, 
which lots have been secured, either 
at or since the sale, for the national 
library at the British Museum ; as well 
as to denote the destination of several 
other articles. 


This sale commenced with more than a 
dozen specimens of the old German Album 
Amicorum. They did not fetch very high 
prices, ranging from, with one exception, 
5s. to 30s, All were purchased for the 
British Museum. 

Lot 17. America.—A Collection of 
original Letters and Documents relating 
to the War of 1755. Purchased for six 
guineas, by Wiley and Putnam the Ameri- 
can booksellers, of course for transmission 
to the country chiefly interested. 

19. Lord Anson’s Book of Orders on 
his Voyage round the World, 1742. 8/. 8s. 
Rodd. (British Museum.) 

20. Five hundred and eighty-three 
original Assignments of Manuscripts from 
Authors to their various Publishers: 
bound in three volumes. 487. [From this 
curious lot, which was purchased for Syl- 
vanus Urban, we contemplate to derive 
some very interesting literary information 
for the benefit of our readers. ] 

26. Sir Richard Browne’s Precedent 
Book when Ambassador to France in 1641. 
3/.12s. Rodd. (British Museum.) 

27. Correspondence of the same, and 
of his son-in-law John Evelyn of Wootton, 
extending from 1624 to 1712, in two folio 
volumes. 55/. British Museum. 

28. Miscellaneous Papers and Cor- 
respondence of David Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan. 3/. 15s. Mr. Dawson Turner. 

29. Diary of the Parliaments of Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, 1656-9, by Thomas 
Burton, in six oblong pocket volumes. 
[Edited in four volumes, 8vo. 1828, by 
J.T. Rutt.] 14. Rodd. (British Museum.) 

32. The Code of Gentoo Laws, trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, and printed in 4to. 1766, 
illustrated with manuscript contents 
throughout by Edmund Burke, who pre- 
sented it, with the following note written 
at the foot of the title page, ‘‘ To my 
dear friend and fellow labourer, Dr. French 
Lawrence, This small token of my re- 
membrance, which he will think the more 
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valuable as it contains a sort of running 
Contents in my hand, is given by his un- 
happy friend, now released from all his 
publick functions. Epmunp Burke. 
15th August, 1794. Mortis ergo.”” This 
alludes to the death of his only son, 
Richard Burke, M.P. for Malton, who 
died on the 2d of the same month. 4/. 4s. 
White. 

37. Original Correspondence addressed 
to Colonel Robert Bennett, Governor of 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, during 
the Civil War. 7/7. 10s. Webb. (Sir 
Thomas Phillipps.) 

42. Forty-five Letters, in French, from 
Sir William Curtius, English Resident at 
Frankfort, to Sir Richard Browne, during 
his Embassy in Paris, 1643—1647. 
172. 10s. Green. Subsequently trans- 
ferred to the British Museum. 

43. The Official and Private Correspon- 
dence between James and Solomon Day- 
rolles, Residents at the Hague and at 
Geneva, between 1706 and 1786, com- 
prising 1368 letters and documents; 
bound in 21 volumes. 110/. Rodd. (Bri- 
tish Museum.) 

44. Correspondence of Thomas Pen- 
nant and Emanuel Mendez da Costa, Sec. 
R.S., on subjects of Natural History, 
from 1752 to 1778, 170 letters. 62. 19s. 
Rodd. 

45. The Correspondence of E. M. da 
Costa, Sec. R.S. during 50 years, with 
the most distinguished Naturalists of his 
time, 2457 letters, bound in 11 volumes. 
321. Rodd. 

51. Ninety-one Letters of Anne (Digby) 
second Countess of Sunderland, to John 
Evelyn, written from Althorpe during the 
years 1674—1699. 137. 13s. Rodd. (Bri- 
tish Museum.) 

59. John Evelyn’s Academical Exer- 
cises. 12. 11s. Green, for John Evelyn, 


esq. 

60. Alphabetical Catalogue of Evelyn’s 
Library, in his own hand. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
Green, for the same. 

61. Classified Catalogue of the same, in 
his own hand. 4/. 8s. Green, for the 
same. 

63. Letters of Mary Evelyn to various 
persons, 1668—1673. 5/. 10s. Green, 
for the same. 

65. Memoirs of Thomas Martin, of 
Palgrave, in the hand of John Fenn, esq. 
M.A. 32. 108. Payne. (Sir Thomas 
Phillipps.) 

73. Remarks upon America, as a Guide 
to persons desiring to transport and esta- 
blish themselves in that country, dated 
1784. 2l. 15s. Hodges. 

83. Letters received by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Vice-Chamberlayne to the Queen’s 
Majestie, from sundrie persons, and pro- 
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cured by hym to be written in this same 
book. 8/7. Rodd. (British Museum.) 

84. Anecdotes of the Family, Life, and 
Writings of William Hayley, the friend and 
biographer of William Cowper, by him- 
self, in 5vols.; and Life of Thomas Alphonso 
Hayley, the disciple of John Flaxman, by 
his father William Hayley, in 2 vols. 41. 
Wilks. [The binding, in 7 volumes in 
russia, cost 5/. 19s.] 

87. Particulars of the professional Life 
of Ozias Humphrey, R.A. compiled in 
1805, and profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings and engravings. 15/. White. 

88. Deeds and other papers relating to 
the family of Humphrey of Honiton, 
Devon. 2/. White. 

90. The Correspondence of Ozias 
Humphrey, 1754—1810, in eight volumes, 
containing 959 letters, eight original 
sketches, and 37 portraits. 16/. White. 

“This collection, in eight volumes, of 
Original Papers of Ozias Humphrey, R.A., 
F.S.A., portrait. painter in crayons to his 
Majesty George the Third, comprises a 
portion of his correspondence between the 
years 1754 and his decease in 1810 ; toge- 
ther with his Memoirs, written in part by 
himself, and dictated to me and to his 
nephew William Ozias Humphrey. 

‘« Tt was the possession of these Original 
Letters, given to me by my godfather, 
Ozias Humphrey, that first stimulated me 
to collect others; and thus the foundation 
was laid for the numerous series of auto- 
_ graphs, I may say almost unique, which 
at this time are in my possession. 

‘¢Wriiram Upcort. 

“¢ Islington, 102, Upper Street, 

“* Oct. 8th, 1835.” 

91. Official Correspondence of Henry 
Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his brother Law- 
rence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and of 
Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York. 
451. Rodd. (British Museum.) [From 
this series, of 864 letters, the publication 
was formed, in two vols. 8vo. 1828, edited 
by J. W. Singer, esq. ] 

106. Letters of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
Ambassador for the General Peace at 
Cologne and Nimeguen in 1678 (not 
printed in his Memoirs). 70/. Rodd. 
(British Museum.) 

111. Notes and Memoranda relating to 
English Antiquities, written in Latin by 
John Leland, antiquary to King Henry 
VIII. in his own handwriting, with an 
original letter by him, addressed To my 
frende Master Bane, studient in Londme. 
(‘* This MS. did once belong to Sir Henry 
St. George, and is mentioned in the MSS. 
of England and Ireland, Ox. 1697, fol. p. 
112, No. 4230.”) 4/. 14s. 6d. Webb. 
(Sir Thos. Phillipps.) y 
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117. Lucretius de Rerum Natura, books 
iii. iv. v. vi. Translated into verse by 
John Evelyn, being the continuation of 
this Poem, the first book of which he 
printed in 1656: wholly in his hand- 
writing. 6/.12s. Green. (J. Evelyn, esq.) 

119. Copies of Letters addressed to 
Madame de Maintenon, between the years 
1690 and 1716, and of others addressed 
by Mad. de Maintenon to Madame de 
Rochechouart, a quarto volume of 297 
pages: from the Lamoignon collection. 
61. British Museum. 

122. Mandate of Maria Teresa of Lor- 
raine, Empress of Austria, creating Leo- 
pold Grand Abbat of Park, on vellum, 
beautifully emblazoned. 12s. British 
Museum. 

137. Seventy-nine Letters addressed to 
the Rev. Father Natali Alexander, Doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, from 1647 to 1714, 
including several from Cardinal Howard of 
Norfolk. 4/.10s. Rodd. (British Mu- 
seum.) 

140. Letters and Public Documents 
(535 in number) of British Naval Officers, 
from 1652 to 1826, bound in four volumes 
folio. 184. Webb. (Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 

142. Letters (in number 22) addressed 
to the Rev. Simon Ockley, Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge. 1/. 3s. Rodd. 
(British Museum.) 

143. Papers of Robert Orme, author of 
the History of Indostan. 7s. Webb. 

145. Catalogues of various Auction 
Sales of Pictures and Articles of Vertu, 
from 1726 to 1757, transcribed into two 
volumes folio, with the prices, and names 
of purchasers. 31.58. Rodd. 

152. Relation, contenant les Lettres que 
les Religieuses de Port Royal ont ecrites 
pendant les dix mois qu’elles furent en- 
fermées sous l’authorité de la Mére Eu- 
genie, 1664. 722 pages, 4to. 1/.9s. Webb. 

163. Letters of Dr. John Shebbeare, 
written during a tour on the Continent in 
1752. 48. Rodd. 

164. The Snuff-box; a poem in the 
hand-writing of William Shenstone. 2/. 4s. 
(British Museum ) 

166. Letters (in number 66) addressed 
to Sir Philip Sidney and other members of 
his family. 5/. 7s. 6d. Rodd. (British 
Museum.) 

168. The Wicker Chair, a burlesque 
poem, in the hand-writing of William So- 
merville. 1/. 6s. Nattali. 

174. English Letters and State Papers 
(104) from 1533 to 1620. 40/. Payne. 
(Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 

175. Miscellaneous Papers and Letters. 
(57), from 1563 to 1757. 132. Green. 
(J. Evelyn, esq ) 


177. Récueil des Autographes des 


Hommes Illustres, 1260—1740, on vel- 














1846. ] 
lum. 41. 4s. 
lipps.) 

178, The History and Antiquities of 
the ancient Town and new Citty of Lei- 
cester: by Thomas Stavely, Steward of 
the borough of Leicester. From the col- 
lection of Dr. Farmer. 5s. Rodd. (British 
Museum. ) 

180. Domus Patriarchalis, or the Origin 
of Hebrew Letters, by Dr. W. Stukeley, 
in his own hand, dedicated to Queen Ca- 
roline. 138. Rodd. 

182. Thirty-six original title-deeds, 
leases, mortgages, agreements, and assign- 
ments of the Theatres in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Salisbury Court, Drury Lane, and 
Covent Garden, in three folio cases. 2. 
Rodd. 

185. Correspondence and Diary of 
Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. from 1679 to 
1723, contained in one folio volume, two 
quarto volumes, and five octavo volumes ; 
with enough correspondence to make 
three additional folio volumes. 29/. Rodd. 
[From these papers the Thoresby Cor- 
respondence and Diary were edited by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, in four vols. 8vo. 
1830.] Mr. Crossley, of Manchester. 

194. Mr. Upcott’s collections for the 
Bibliography of British Topography, pre- 
pared for a supplement to his Bibliotheca. 
51. 12s. 6d. British Museum. 

199. La Pucelle d’Orleans, by Vol- 
taire ; a manuscript copy, with marginal 
and interlineary notes by the author, 1755. 
From the Royal Library, Versailles. 2, 
3s. Sotheby. 

204. Letters of Dr. Browne Willis to 
Dr. Ducarel. 5/. 58. Rodd. (British 
Museum.) 

205. Letters and Despatches addressed 
to Henry Worsley during his embassy in 
Portugal from 1714 to 1722. 34. Ss. 
Rodd. (British Museum.) 

‘“‘This volume, with several other effects 
belonging to Sir Richard Worsley, Bart. 
his Majesty’s Resident at Venice, was 
captured on board an English vessel bound 
to London in the year 1800, by a French 
privateer, and carried into this port, where 
the whole property was condemned and 
sold. It this day fell into my hands by 
purchase from the person to whom it was 
originally adjudicated. 

‘“* Duncan SHaw. 

‘* Malaga, Nov. 8, 1805.”’ 


With the second day’s sale com- 
menced the more miscellaneous manu- 
scripts collected as Autographs, which, 
from the varied character of every lot, 
it would answer little purpose for us 
to enumerate. We shall specify only 
the larger lots, or those of some in- 
dividual character. 


Payne. (Sir Thos. Phil- 
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232. Presentation of Lewis Winnis to 
the rectory of Gedney, signed by Charles 
Prince of Wales (Charles I.) 13s. Rodd. 

234, Copy-book of George Prince of 
Wales (George IV.) 1767. 138. Mr. 
Dawson Turner. 

235. Original Letters of English No- 
bility (271 in number) from 1544—1704, 
with 75 portraits, in two volumes. 175/. 
Green. (J. Evelyn, esq.) 

240. Powers of Attorneyand Warrants 
(763) to receive South Sea Stock, from 
1702 to 1763, bound in six volumes. 5/. 
Wilks. 

242. Letters of Peers and Peeresses 
(2133) in 14 volumes. 227. Wilks. 

248. Peers’ Orders, &c. on the Trial 
of Queen Caroline, 1824. 7l. 7s. Wilks. 

250. Letters of Baronets and Knights 
(450) chiefly during the reign of George III. 
in 3 vols. 4to. 3/. 8s. Hamilton. 

267. Letters of Political and Public 
Characters \492) in 3 vols. 4to. IL. 
Wiley and Putnam. 

268. Another series of the like, in 
2 vols. 114. Wilks. 

271. Letters (227) of British Military 
Commanders, from 1713 to 1824. 2d. 3s. 
Rodd. 

273. Letter of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, to Queen Anne, announcing 
the surrender of Douay. 2/. 2s. Sotheby. 

289. Letters (92) of Judges, &c. 15s. 
Rodd. 

292. Letter of John Selden to the Earl 
of Devonshire, 1644. 27. 6s. Young. 

298. Letters (564) of Archbishops and 
Bishops, in 3 vols. 36/. Hodges. 

306. Letters (496) of Clergy of the 
Church of England, in 4 vols. 4/, 18s. 
Rodd. 

308. Letters (1,342) of Non-conforming 
Ministers. 10/.10s. Rodd. 

321. Letter of George Fox, to be read 
in Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, dated 
3d of the 11th Month, 1686-7. 2/. Qs. 
Waller. 

322. Letter of R. Barclay, from Aber- 
deen Prison, to Jean Woodcock and 
Martha Fisher ; and a long letter by M. F. 
in answer to John Revell, 1654. 11. 9s. 
Waller. 

325. Religious Maxims, in the hand of 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, and signed with his name. 2/. 12s. 
6d. Penn. 

341. Letters (107) of Naturalists and 
Geologists. 1/. 16s. Rodd. 

356. Letters (356) of Medical Men. 
21. 10s. Dimond. 


357. Letters (184) of Chymists and 
Men of Science. 2/, 14s. 
Turner. 

360. Letters (398) of Mathematicians 
Hodges. 


Mr. Dawson 


and Astronomers. 3/. 
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373. Letter of Sir Christopher Wren, 
respecting the design for building Trinity 
College Chapel, Oxford, March 2, 1692. 
21.28. Young. . 

378. Document relating to the Monu- 
ment, in the handwriting of Sir Christ. 
Wren, with the contract for the ball at the 
top, by C. G. Cibber, a note of Grinlin 
Gibbons, and an order of Mrs. Gibbons, 
with the signature of Roubiliac. 5/. 
Waller. 

381. Letters, &c. (24) of Eminent 
Sculptors. 3/. 3s. Clements. 

382. Letters of Painters, in 2 vols. 9/. 
Clements. 

386. Richard Wilson’s receipt of 
‘¢twenty-one pounds for four small pic- 
tures,’’ and two letters of Gainsborough 
to Garrick. 4/.7s. Waller. 

421. Letters (383) of Literary Charac- 
ters of the 16th, 17th, and part of the 
18th centuries, the greater part of which 
are addressed to John Evelyn, of Wootton. 
802. Green. (J. Evelyn, esq.) 

422. Letters (752) of Literary Men of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Second 
series, in 5 vols. 33/. Montague. 

423. Letters (1,279) of Literary Men. 
Third series, in 9 vols. 427. Lamb. 

424, Letters (1,768) of Literary Men. 
Fourth series, unbound. 16/. Evans. 

429. A long and interesting Letter of 
John Evelyn to Pepys. 5/. 10s. Green. 

431. Two Letters of Dr. Richard Bent- 
ley to Evelyn, sending corrections for his 
work on Medals. 6/. Green. (J. Evelyn, 


esq. 

"ta: Letters (553) of Artiquaries, He- 
ralds, and Topographers, in 4 vols. 70/. 
W. (Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 

496. Letters (470) of British Poets, in 
5 vols. 497. Montague. 

510. Letters (121) of Dramatic Writers 
and Critics. 77. 10s. Evans. 

512. Letters (230) of Book Collectors 
living in 1823. In2vols. 5/. 12s. 6d. 
Hodges. 

513. Letters and Papers (395) of 
Founders of Libraries and Collectors of 
Books from Sir T. Bodley in 1595 to 
1825. In3 vols. 145/. Green. (J. Evelyn, 


esq. 

tie Letters (325) of Printers and 
Booksellers. 91. Webb. (Sir Thomas 
Phillipps.) 

517. Agreements for Copyrights, Re- 
ceipts, &c. from various authors. Un- 
bound. 21/. Payne. (Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 

521. Letters (980) of Foreign Literati. 
121. Webb. (Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 

525. Letters (414) of Dramatic and 
Musical Performers. 127. Evans. 

528. Letters of Samuel Foote to Gar- 
rick, with his answers. 2/. 2s. Lamb. 
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530. Letters addressed to and from 
Garrick and his family. 67. 10s. Lamb. 

556. Letters (444) of Literary and 
Distinguished Women. 4 vols. 4to. 
431. Green. (J. Evelyn, esq.) 

571. Autographs of Distinguished 
Characters, a collection in 13 quarto 
volumes, illustrated with portraits and 
biographical notices. 1757. (W. Tite, esq.) 

572. Another similar collection, in 
31 octavo volumes. 63/. Wiley. 

573. Two letters of the Chev. D’Eon, 
and other papers relating to him. 14. 
Rodd. 

586. A large parcel of papers of John 
Evelyn, including several of his father-in- 
law Sir Richard Browne, and many of 
Evelyn himself, written under the signa- 
ture of Aplanos. 70/. British Museum. 

587. Original Official Despatches from 
the French army in Italy, 1800-1810. 3 
vols. 267.58. British Museum. 

588. Letters and Papers of Lord Anson 
and his naval contemporaries, during the 
reign of George II. and early part of George 
III. . 3 vols. 52.158. British Museum. 


The total produce of the three days’ 
sale of Manuscripts and Autographs 
was 2,420/. 19s. 6d. By Mr. Upcott’s 
will, the collection had been previously 
offered to the British Museum for 
5000/. and refused. 

The Collection of Prints, Pictures, 
&e. which formed the third Sale, was 
of the same character as the library, 
consisting chiefly of portraits, topo- 
graphical prints, and those illustrative 
of manners and customs: but it also 
included the collection and many of 
the works of Mr. Upcott’s godfather, 
Ozias Humphrey, R.A. The lots 392 
to 429 inclusive, consisting of about 
100 miniatures and drawings by Ozias 
Humphrey and others, were passed, 
having been previously sold by va- 
luation for about 90/. to Mr. Turner, 
banker, at Gloucester, in pursuance of 
a provision of the will. Lots 472, 473, 
and 481, comprising Mr. Upcott’s col- 
lection of Provincial and Tradesmen’s 
Tokens, were also withdrawn from 
sale. One of the eight handles of the 
coffin made to receive the remains of 
Mary Queen of Scots, when removed 
from Peterborough to Westminster, 

the same which was engraved in the 

ortfolio, 12mo. 1822,) was sold for 
two guineas. The total amount arising 
from this sale was 272/. 17s. and from 
the three sales 4125/. 17s. 6d. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. The Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey. Third edition. 8vo. 
2 vols. 

2. Catalogue of Works in Refutation 
of Methodism, from its origin in 
1729 to the present time. Compiled 
by H. C. Decanver. Philadelphia, 
1846. Imp. 8vo. pp. 54. 

IN consequence of the favourable 
reception of two editions of Mr. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, the author 
had designed a third, but the prepara- 
tion was delayed, by other engagements, 
till completion wasimpossible. ‘Thetask 
has therefore devolved on his son, the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, Curate 
of Cockermouth, with the benefit of a 
few alterations and insertions made by 
his father, as was his custom, in his 
own copy. There are, however, two 
important additions. 1. The MS. notes 
of the late Mr. Coleridge, whose copy 
was returned, after his death, by his 
own request written therein, to the 
author. They were not intended for 
publication, nor originally for the au- 
thor’s view, and therefore, as the editor 
justly observes, “ they show, in a very 
interesting manner, the fresh impres- 
sions made upon Mr. Coleridge’s acute 
mind.” 2. An elaborate critique on 
Mr. Wesley’s life and character, by the 
late Alexander Knox, who was a 
member of his society at an early age 
(though the connection did not last 
long) and held occasional intercourse 
with him. He had drawn up this 
paper at Dr. Southey’s request, and 
“ chiefly with the view of convincing 
him, that he had judged erroneously, 
in ascribing to Mr. Wesley any mo- 
tives of an ambitious character.” Of 
these two communications, which are 
not perfectly identical in sentiment, 
the editor says, 

‘¢ These two additions, I am confident, 
will be well received by the public, as af- 
fording them, with the work itself, at one 
view, the opinions of three men of no or- 
dinary minds, upon the life and character 
of a fourth. Somewhat widely indeed do 
they, on many points, differ in their esti- 
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mate ; and possibly the reader may be in- 
clined to think the author’s judgment of 
Mr. Wesley, on the whole, the most just 
and the most impartial one.’’ (Preface, 
p- viii.) 

The original work, it is well known, 
did not satisfy the Wesleyan body, who 
yet felt its importance so far, as to com- 
mit the task of criticising it to one of 
their most distinguished members, 
Watson, who published first, Observa- 
tions upon it, and subsequently a Life 
of Wesley, embodying the views of his 
own communion. Mr. Soames, in his 
excellent continuation of Mosheim, 
when introducing a sketch of the rise 
of Methodism, says, “in preparing 
this paragraph Watson’s Life of 
Wesley has been exclusively used: 
Southey’s, however, is much fuller, 
and more philosophical.” (vol. iv. p. 
408, note.) Mr. Coleridge, in one of 
his notes, observes, “ Indeed, how 
much will not philosophy owe to Ro- 
bert Southey, for the preservation of 
so many facts, that serve as clues 
through the labyrinth of religious fa- 
naticism!” (vol. i. p. 140.) And he 
expresses a wish that Southey had 
written the History of the Monastic 
Orders, or, at least, the lives of Loyola, 
Xavier, Dominic, and the other re- 
markable founders. (p. xvi.) For our 
own part, we regard the work as one 
of the most valuable psychological 
books in our language, ee the 
author, in venturing on_ theological 
questions, goes to the full extent of 
his depth. Ifit has not satisfied the 
community whose rise it relates, the 
question may justly be asked, what 
body of men were ever satisfied with 
a history not written by one of them- 
selves, who would consult their feel- 
ings, both as to what he inserted, and 
what he omitted? Some specimens of 
the ridiculous may be gathered from 
it, but the author did not create them, 
nor are they peculiar to one commu- 
nity. The general tendency of the 
work is serious, and exhibits Mr. 
Wesley as an unwilling separatist, as 
his other — Watson wishes 
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him to be thought, on the occasion of 
his address to the clergy, which he 
printed in 1756. 

We shall now give a few specimens 
of the contributions from the pens of 
Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Knox, pre- 
mising, that they partake of the nature 
of the two annotators’ minds. 

On the expression “ the evils which 
Puritanism had brought upon this 
kingdom,” (i. 128.) there is a cha- 
racteristic note of Mr. Coleridge’s, 
rs gn “what these evils were?” 
and replying much as Mr. Carlyle 
might be expected todo. He quotes 
Hume, as allowing that “ our present 
political liberty is the direct conse- 
quence of this Puritanism, and reli- 
gious toleration indirectly,” though 
surely we may remark that the Seven 
Bishops are entitled to a share in it. 
He considers the temporary suspen- 
sion of the hierarchy and hereditary 
senatorship, “ with the, alas! too brief 
substitution of a hero for an imbecile 
would-be despot,” as the effect of a 
collision between the two extremes, 
viz. the prelatic prerogative party, 
and the Puritan parliamentary ; and 
asks, “‘ why attribute these evils to the 
latter exclusively?” If Mr. Coleridge 
could now give his suffrage in} an- 
swer to the question, Should Cromwell 
have a statue? we may judge what it 
would be. 

At vol. ii. p. 97, on the subject of 
Universalism, or rather of the question, 
“can an unbeliever, whatever he be 
in other respects, challenge anything 
of God’s justice ?” Mr. Coleridge pro- 
perly observes, that Wesley, if obliged 
to vindicate himself on this point, 
would have done so, by laying the 
stress on the words challenge and jus- 
tice. Such a position would be im- 
ee: for nothing can be chal- 

nged, except in respect of a covenant, 
of which to such persons there is none. 
He observes, that, if the question were 
oe differently, the answer might have 
n, “we may hope, though we are 
not authorised to promise.”* But 
where hope itself is the result of pro- 
mise, it must not be indulged too 





* Wesley, in the main, inclined to the 
milder extreme, though we are not aware 
that, like the Portuguese Andrada, he at- 
tributed a justifying faith to the sages of. 
antiquity. 
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readily without such a warrant. All 
the speculation in the world cannot 
affect the question, which is deter- 
mined beyond our control; and its 
real bearing, as frequently mooted, is, 
not whether those who had not the 
light of a revelation are safe without 
one, but whether modern unbelievers 
can reject it with impunity. 

These specimens will show the na- 
ture of Mr. Coleridge’s notes. Mr. 
Knox’s remarks occupy more than 
ninety pages, but he was in some de- 

ee identified with the subject, having 
ormerly published, in a newspaper, a 
sketch of the impression made on him 
by Wesiey’s manner and conversation, 
which was inserted by Moore, his first 
biographer, and copied both by Hamp- 
son and Dr. Whitehead. He also pos- 
sessed several of Wesley’s letters (be- 
tween forty and fifty). His estimate 
of Wesley is mainly formed from the 
correspondence published in 1809; a 
single expression, “Mr. Wesley's uni- 
Sorm integrity,” (ii. 416,) will serve as 
a specimen of it, beyond which we 
have only room for a single sentence ; 
but we must remark, that it would be 
well for eminent men if they had 
always such zealous advocates, since 
Mr. Knox is to Wesley what Mr. Cole- 
ridge, as we have seen already, is to 
Cromwell. 


‘¢ Another charge against Mr. Wesley 
I cannot equally dispute, namely, that of 
enthusiasm. Still he was an enthusiast of 
no vulgar kind: as Nelson was an enthu- 
siast for his country, so was John Wesley 
for religion. Where the highest interests 
of man were concerned, Mr. Wesley made 
no account of precedent, or public opinion, 
or maxims of human or even of ecclesias- 
tical prudence. ... Singular as his 
course was, he no more supposed himself 
raised above the guidance of his reason 
than of his conscience.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 432.) 


The last assertion will best be sup- 
ported by a passage of Wesley’s own, 
which shows how rationally he could 
judge of a principle of decay con- 
tained within Methodism itself, and 
which indeed narrows the _ effect 
of every religious revival. His dis- 
cernment in this respect must place 
him far above the common run of en- 
thusiasts, even some of very high cha- 
racter. 


“‘I donot know how it is possible, in 
the nature of things, for any revival of 
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true religion to continue long. For reli- 
gion must necessarily produce both in- 
dustry and frugality, and these cannot but 
produce riches. But, as riches increase, 
so will pride, anger, and love of the world 
in all its branches. . . . Is there no way 
to prevent this—this continual decay of 
pure religion? .... There is one way, 
and there is no other under heaven. If 
those who gain all they can, and save all 
they can, will likewise give all they can, 
then the more they gain the more they 
will grow in grace, and the more treasure 
they will lay up in heaven.’’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
369-70.) 

As we have the opportunity, we shall 
enforce this excellent reasoning from 
a little work entitled “ Christian Libe- 
rality in the distribution of Propert 
illustrated and enforced. By p @. 
Pike.” 18mo. 1836. The author re- 
marks, chap. i. s. 8, p. 9, that 

‘* Christians usually give to the cause 
of religion nothing like that amount of 
property which religion saves them .... 
Religion preserves its friends from nume- 
rous expenses that press heavily on others : 
it saves them, if poor, from the wasteful 
expenditure of the alehouse ; if in the mid- 
dle or higher life, from squandering the 
suis that others expend in scenes of dis- 
sipation. Besides this, religion forms 
and promotes those habits of industry, 
economy, and integrity to which many 
that prosper in the world are principally 
indebted for their worldly prosperity. 
Thus religion saves its followers much... 
and, in return, it justly demands from 
them that its interests should be supported 
by a willing and abundant liberality.’ 

In closing the book we regret the 
want of an index, although the table 
of contents is so minute as to make 
reference pretty easy. Singularly 
enough, this edition makes an eluci- 
dation necessary from the additions it 
contains. At note iv. p. 444, vol. i. 
on the question of John Wesley’s 
having been educated at Westminster 
or the Charterhouse, Dr. Southey says, 
“That he was not at Westminster is 
certain ; a list of all entrances there 
has been kept from a time earlier 
than his boyhood; and my friend, Mr. 
Knox, has ascertained for me that the 
name of John Wesley is not in that 
list.” But who is the author’s friend, 
Mr. Knox? The reader, if not already 
aware, will infer that Alexander Knox 
obtained access to the register, and 
made the necessary search, which was 
not the case. The gentleman men- 
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tioned was the Rev. John William 
Knox, usher of Westminster School 
from 1806 to 1821, when he retired 
as the senior usher. He was an in- 
timate friend of Dr. Southey’s, (and we 
have been sitting in his tuition-room 
when a presentation copy of a volume 
of the History of Brazil has arrived 
from the author,) which intimacy led 
to his undertaking the inquiry. Mr. 
Knox rendered great assistance to the 
rehearsals of the play of Terence, an- 
nually performed by the Westminster 
scholars, and the revision of the Latin 
grammar used in that institution was 
entrusted to his care. He also pub- 
lished, after his retirement, an edition 
of Longinus, in which he contended 
that the treatise on the Sublime, as it 
now stands, is much es and 
that it was not written by the secretary 
of Zenobia. 

Since this work first appeared se- 
veral other lives have been published 
which will interest the reader if he 
wishes to study the subject more ex- 
tensively, particularly those of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, Sir Richard 
Hill, Rowland Hill, and Walker of 
Truro, the three last by a relative of 
the Hills, the Rev. fawin Sidney. 
That of Walker is the most important, 
since it supplies a want in the history 
of Methodism, as the minutes of the 
conference at Leeds in 1755, on the 
separation from the church, are lost, 
and the correspondence of Wesley with 
Mr. Walker does much toward filling 
up the chasm. Their views on that 
point differed, as Walker was most 
averse to the breach, which has never 
yet been found to admit of closing. 

Since the above remarks on Dr. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley were written, 
Mr. Decanver’s Catalogue has been put 
into our hands. It professes to be a list 
of “the various publications which 
have appeared from the pens of the 
opponents of Methodism,” on the sub- 
jects of Lay-representation, Methodist 

piscopacy, and of the political pam- 
phlets occasioned by Wesley’s “ Calm 
Address to the American Colonies.” It 
embraces two hundred and seventy- 
seven anti-Methodistical works, fifty- 
five by Methodist authors, eighty-two 
miscellaneous, and twenty political. It 
is therefore a 9 4 on that 
peculiar subject; yet the compiler 
regrets that there are many pamphlets, 
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written by persons who have left the 
main body of the Methodists, both in 
England and America, the titles of 
which he is unable to procure. In a 
few instances only has he attempted 
to point out the numerous essays oc- 
curring in British and American pe- 
riodicals. He has collected as many 
as a hundred and sixty of the specified 
works, and deposited them, together 
with a large number of Methodistical 
books and engravings, in the library 
of the General Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in the United States; and 
duplicate copies of some have been 
placed in the library of St. Timothy's 
Hall, in Baltimore county, Maryland. 
“They were found (he adds, preface, p. 
5,) to be very rare, owing in a great 
measure to their having been bought up 
and suppressed by the Methodists.” 
This reminds us of a remark, which we 
believe is Lord Chesterfield’s, that 
individuals sometimes forgive, but 
bodies never. 

The compiler expects to incur the 
displeasure of his Methodist friends, 
and, no doubt, they will not thank him 
for preserving the titles of many of the 
books, or the notes, which chiefly occur 
under the head political: these latter 
are chiefly taken from a source, re- 
ferred to as “ Rich. Bib. Am. Nov.” 
an abbreviation which we cannot fill 
up. 
Dr. Southey’s work is of course in- 
cluded in this list, as is also the Life 
of Walker. So widely has Mr. De- 
canver thrown his net, that even Ho- 
garth’s Print of “ Credulity, Supersti- 
tion, and Fanaticism,” is included, as 
well as Foote’s Comedy of The Minor, 
and that of The Hypocrite; of which, 
The Minor is best entitled to a place 
in the list, as it occasioned a paper 
war. The works of Bishops Lavington, 
Gibson, Horne, and Pretyman, and 
those of Polwhele, Macgowan, Harman, 
Parkhurst, William Huntingdon, Top- 
lady, &c. belong more legitimately 
to the catalogue, which will prove 
highly serviceable to future writers of 
the history of religion or of sects in the 
last and present century. 

In the preface (p. 3,) the compiler 
gives an extract from a sermon of the 
late Rev. Samuel Clapham, of Leeds, 
1794, which is curious for its caus- 
ticity, and for being adopted in this - 
place. 


‘‘The most candid investigation of 
Methodism has always provoked from its 
professors the most perverse cavils, and 
outrageous reproaches. In whatever view 
you consider it, you are from that mo- 
ment abhorred or despised, or pitied, by 
the whole society. This circumstance is 
surely suspicious. If their system of re- 
ligion be founded on truth, the greater 
cause they will have of rejoicing: if in 
error, the sooner they are convinced of 
their mistake, the higher must be their 
obligation to those who discover to them 
the uncertain foundation on which their 
edifice is raised. But I have been re- 
peatedly told by some of their most dis- 
tinguished members, that could they be 
convinced that Methodism is a delusion, 
they would still continue in it.”’ 


This last assertion, we think, must 
be founded in erroneous memory or 
apprehension. The whole passage re- 
minds us of the article Mariana, in 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, 
(chap. 25,) where similar sensibilities 
are attributed to the Jesuits: in fact, 
they are more or less adherent to every 
society.* 


Vindicie Ignatiane ; or, the Genuine 
Remains of St. Ignatius, as exhibited 
in the Ancient Syriac Version, vindi- 
cated from the Charge of Heresy. 
By the Rev. W. Cureton, M.A. 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp.87,and appendix xxiv. 
IT is singular that the text of one 

of the very earliest fathers should 

always have been a subject of dispute, 
yet such is the case, and the longer and 
shorter editions have their respective 
advocates. The latter, though it has 
most supporters, is not universally ac- 
cepted among those who reject the 
former; and Mr. Cureton has ap- 
pended extracts from several writers 
who conceive that it is not free from 
interpolation. A good summary of 
the questions respecting them will be 
found in the “ View of Christianity,” 
by the late estimable Dr. Cook, of 

Laurencekirk, in Kincardineshire, (vol. 

iii. p. 21—29,) which leaves the general 

reader little to desire. Dr. Cook re- 

marks that editors have been grided 
by their prepossessions in what they 
have expunged as spurious, or retained 
as genuine, so that persons of other 





* A copy of this Catalogue, we are in- 
formed, has been deposited in each of the 
English university libraries. 
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sentiments would have made a dif- 
ferent choice; and justly asks,“ What 
does the application of such a canon 
of criticism amount to ?” 

Tn this state of the text, what could 
be so serviceable to editors as the 
discovery of a MS. or an ancient 
version? Such a version, in Syriac, 
of the epistles to Polycarp, the Ephe- 
sians, and the Romans, which Mr. 
Cureton considers to have been tran- 
scribed in the sixth century, has been 
found by that gentleman among the 
manuscripts brought from Egypt by 
Archdeacon Tattam in 1839. The 
present volume is a defence of the 
edition of that version published by 
Mr. Cureton, against the strictures of 
a writer in the English Review. As a 
vindication it is complete; as a volume 
of ecclesiastical literature it will beread 
with pleasure long after the question 
that occasions it has passed away. 

The reviewer had endeavoured to 
disparage the character of the version 
as “a miserable epitome,” and surmised 
that the whole collection of MSS. will 

rove to be “a nest of Eutychianism.” 
Ir. Cureton shews in the first place 
the value with which the collection 
has been regarded in other and com- 
petent quarters. Its existence was re- 
ported by Gabriel Eva, a Maronite, at 
Rome in 1706, and Pope Clement XI. 
twice sought to obtain it. Elias Asse- 
mani procured for him about forty 
volumes ; and his cousin, the celebrated 
J. S. Assemani, who failed in a ne- 
gotiation to purchase the remainder, 
nevertheless gained from them ma- 
terials for his great work, the Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis. A part of this 
collection was procured and brought 
to England by Archdeacon Tattam in 
1839; these volumes were examined 
by Dr. Lee (the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Cambridge), who dis- 
covered among them, and published, 
the Theophania of Eusebius, long sup- 
posed to have been lost. The trustees 
of the British Museum, with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at their head, 
were desirous of securing the rest of 
these MSS. and the Lords of the Trea- 
sury considered the object worthy of 
a grant for the purpose.* That the 





* The reader will find a short account 
of the collection in No. CLIII. of the 
Quarterly Review, p. 39. 
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Syriac version of Ignatius is not “a 
miserable epitome,” but claims to be 
received as a fair representation of that 
father’s text, is sufficiently shewn, and 
the charge of Eutychianism repelled 
from the evidence of its language. 
We cannot lead our readers through 
the several attacks and replies, ex- 
cept briefly to say that the latter are 
triumphant. There are two charges, 
however, of which the most unlearned 
person can judge, and which will afford 
a fair specimen of the objections. The 
reviewer accuses Mr. Cureton of haste, 
whereas he began the task in 1839, 
and did not publish his book till July 
1845. He pice argues, that as these 
epistles end without salutations it is 
a presumption of spuriousness, for 
“how different it is from the apos- 
tolical epistles!” Unfortunately for 
this argument, those of James and John 
end without salutations, so that such 
a test would exclude them from the 
sacred canon; but the fact is, that two 
of the epistles in this version actually 
have salutations at the end ; so carelessly 
has the objection been made. Mr. 
Cureton argues further, that where a 
greeting is given at the beginning it is 
unnecessary at the end, and there is no 
valediction in any one of the epistles 
of Pliny to Trajan, who lived at this 
period, so that it could not denote a 
want of respect. (p. 59.) It is by 
collation that the real text of every 
writer must be ascertained, and it 
would be lamentable indeed if the 
praiseworthy labour were suppressed 
by such objections as these. In con- 
clusion, the importance of this version 
is further evident, from its being in 
the very language of the place (namely 
Antioch) of which Ignatius was bishop, 
and transcribed several centuries Sy 
is conceived,) before any other MS. 
now existing. If it appears to lop 
away the common text with too un- 
sparing a hand, we must remember 
that it consists of precisely the only 
three epistles for which there is any 
evidence for more than 200 years 
after the author’s death, and that in 
these the passages which are not to 
be found are such as criticism had 
long since called in doubt. We an- 
ticipate, as the result of these dis- 
coveries, a more settled state of the 
questions which affect the history of 
Ignatius, for the objections of several 
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eminent foreign writers (see Dr. Bur- 
ton’s Testimonies, and add Jacques 
Basnage to the list of objectors,) will 
thus be better met, as they mainly 
refer to the debateable portions of the 
text. 


The Church History of England. By 
J. A. Baxter, M.A. Post 8vo. 2 


vols. 

MR. BAXTER justly observes 
(preface, p. vii.) that “ —_ one, who 
would be thought a well-informed 
member of the English Church, should 

ossess at least a compendium of her 
history.” After referring to the ele- 
gant volumes of Southey, which how- 
ever he considers deficient in some 
important respects, and to “the more 
useful work of Bishop Short,” he states 
that his own labours consult the 
benefit of a more numerous class of 
readers, “ remembering that there are 
extreme schools, neither of which is 
in exclusive possession of truth, while 
both have disregarded, in not a few 
instances, the laws of historic justice, 
as well as the more sacred claims of 
Christian charity.” (p. viii.) Except 
in a few instances, he has not given 
specific references, as the general au- 
thorities are well known and acces- 
sible, such as Stillingfleet, Usher, Col- 
lier, &c. and in modern times, Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Kemble, Sir F. Palgrave, 
and Mr. Soames. Though at first 
we were rather disappointed at not 
seeing more references, we now think 
the author has judged wisely, as 
they would have increased the size, 
on the majority of general readers 
will not use them, while the real stu- 
dent will direct his attention to works 
of a more extensive kind. The pro- 
vince of such works is to give one 
class of readers an idea of the subject, 
and to prepare another class for 
deeper inquiries. For our own part 
we can say, that, after being long fami- 
liar with the subject, we have learned 
something from these volumes. How 
tersely the author sketches characters, 
will appear from this specimen :— 
“ With a mind nerved to the highest 

urposes, but imperfectly disciplined, 

ecket entered upon duties rendered 
peculiarly arduous through the imbe- 
cility of his immediate predecessors.” 
(vol. i. p. 272.) On the subject of 
persecution he justly remarks, that 


“intolerance of opinions and prac- 
tices opposed to our own is inherent 
in our nature; and even apostles 
betrayed its influence in such a man- 
ner as to call down the severe repre- 
hension of their Master.” (vol. ii. p. 
131.) On the sermon of Alphonsus de 
Castro before Queen Mary, “ strongly 
condemnatory of religious persecu- 
tion,” he observes, that this Spanish 
ecclesiastic was “ of liberal views, and 
anxious for the credit of his country 
and his master.” (Ibid. p. 138.) The 
latter clause throws a new light on 
that transaction, so much at variance 
with the preacher’s writings, as to 
raise a question whether he was really 
of liberal views, though indeed every 
transitory emotion is not therefore in- 
sincere. “ But (adds Mr. Baxter) 
whatever were the motive, or the im- 
mediate effect of his discourse, nothing 
could be farther from Mary’s views 
than to act upon its recommendations.” 
At p. 168, note, the blame of the perse- 
cution is thrown on the Queen by her 
agents, for we call them so, as they 
disclaimed the character of advisers ; 
“ the Queen went before us, was the de- 
claration of Gardiner and his assessors 
at the examination of the first martyrs, 
when charged by Hooper with having 
instigated the persecution.” Speaking 
of the prevalent theology in the days 
of Charles IT. he says, “the higher 
value thus assigned to good works 
in the Christian system does not, how- 
ever, appear to have been productive 
of any augmented zeal for their per- 
formance. On the contrary, heavy 
complaints are heard of national im- 
morality, owing in a great measure to 
the miserable profligacy of Charles’s 
court. There were splendid excep- 
tions, as Boyle (to whom Wales and 
Treland are indebted for vernacular 
translations of the Scriptures, ) Evelyn, 
and others, in the higher walks of 
life.” (p. 328.) The truth is, that, 
when genuine faith is invigorated, 
Christian works will naturally follow 
as its fruit ; and when it is not genuine, 
they will neither grow out of so dead a 
stock, nor produce themselves sponta- 
neously. Works that are not pecu- 
liarly Christian are, of course, to use 
an American expression, “out of the 
debate.” The profits of this work, we 
are informed by a label inside, are de- 
voted to the erection of schools in the 
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district parish of Cosely (Stafford- 
shire), containing 10,000 inhabitants, 
almost all of whom are employed in 
mining and manufactures. e are 
glad to see a parochial minister thus 
consecrating his reading and his leisure 
(if the term be applicable to the care 
of such a parish) to the promotion of 
his people’s interests ; nor do we men- 
tion the circumstances to bespeak an 
undue degree of favour from the 
reader, as the announcement has only 
met our eyes after our opinion of the 
work had been already formed. 


Heraldic Visitation of Wales and part 
of the Marches, between the years 
1586 and 1613. By Lewis Dwnn, 
Deputy Herald at Arms. Edited by 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H., 
LL.D. &c. 2 vols. 4to. Printed for 
the Welsh MSS. Society. 

WE have looked over these volumes 
with peculiar interest, as affording 
much light and information on a por- 
tion of Welsh history but hitherto 
little known, and, perhaps, less ap- 
preciated ; being a genealogical record 
of numerous Welsh families resident 
in the time of Elizabeth in the follow- 
ing counties of South Wales,—Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan ; 
Radnor and Montgomery; the three 
counties of North Wales above Con- 
way, Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Me- 
rioneth; and the counties of Flint and 
Denbigh. “In spite of the taunt of 
a Welshman’s fondness for pedigree, 
it cannot be denied that genealogical 
memoranda are serviceable auxiliaries 
to history ;” and the historical notes 
which are dispersed through the work, 
are satisfactory proofs of this position. 
The learned editor has prefixed an 
account of the progress of poetry and 
heraldry among the Welsh from the 
earliest periods. He says, 


‘¢ Pedigree was in former times more 
esteemed than at the present day; for 
gentility of descent, which implied educa- 
tion, was justly then regarded as a re- 
commendation. While knowledge was 
confined to the upper classes, this was in- 
deed essential to the state of society; but 
as science and useful information extend, 
these will ultimately become the principal 
tests to insure esteem. . .. Among a people 
where surnames were not in use, and 
where right to property depended on de- 
scent, an attention to pedigree was in- 
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dispensable; and as the prevention of 
forgery became consequently of the utmost 
importance, it was requisite that the in- 
vestigation of genealogy and its preserva- 
tion should be vested in an especial body 
of persons, in whom confidence could be 
placed. Hence the second order of bards 
were the Arwyddveirdd, or herald-tards, 
whose duty it was to register arms and 
pedigrees, as well as to undertake the 
embassies of state. The absence of sur- 
names was, indeed, not peculiar to the 
Welsh, though they retained the incon- 
venience till the time of Elizabeth: the 
Anglo-Saxons were in the same pre- 
dicament, and the Normans, until the 
twelfth century.”’ 


The marwnad, or elegy, composed at 
the decease of the Gwr bonheddig, or 
gentleman, was required to contain 
truly his genealogy from his eight im- 
mediate ancestors, to notice the col- 
laterals, and to commemorate the sur- 
viving wife (or husband) ; and the par- 
ticulars were registered in the books 
of the Arwyddveirdd, a copy of which 
was delivered to the heir to be placed 
among the authentic documents of his 
family. 

It would exceed our limits to pur- 
sue all the highly interesting matter 
contained in the preface to these 
volumes; but it may be acceptable to 
our antiquarian friends, to notice briefl 
the nature of the MSS. from whic 
they are derived. It appears, from a 
record now remaining in the College 
of Arms, that a commission was granted 
by Cooke, Clarenceux, and Glover, 
who was marshal to Flower, Norroy, 
(and who had a concurrent patent of 
that office,) to “Lewes ap Rhis ap 
Owen al’s Dun of Buttus in the cantred 
of Kedewen, within the countie of 
Montgomerie—to record, register, and 
make entrances of all discentes, ma- 
riages, funerals, and obites of the 
knightes, esquires, and gentlemen in- 
habitinge within the said principalitie or 
the dominions and lordships marchers 
thereof :” in short, authorizing him to 
hold a visitation of Wales. The com- 
mission bears date the 3d day of Fe- 
bruary, 1585, 27° Eliz.; and the visita- 
tion was completed in 1597, to which 
many additions were subsequently 
made by oe Dwnn himself; bring- 
ing some of the igrees down to 
1614. The MS. — comprising 
the labours of this herald, as far as 
they have been discovered, are fully 
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‘described in the introduction; and 
their possession traced down to the 
present time, carrying with them the 
strongest proofs of their authenticity. 

The first of these MSS. contains the 
visitation of “The Three Counties of 
South Wales, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan,” being the original 
manuscript in Lewys Dwnn’s own 
handwriting, preserved at Glanywern, 
in Denbighshire, the residence of Mrs. 
Madocks, who also possesses two other 
volumes, one containing the pedigrees 
of Radnorshire families, selected about 
1620 from the original visitation made 
by Lewys Dwnn in 1597 ; and the other 
those of the families of the counties of 
Flint and Denbigh, being also a selec- 
tion from his original visitation, by 
George Owen esquire, York Herald, 
temp. Eliz.; both of which are added 
to this publication. 

The “ Liyvyr Achau” in the posses- 
sion of Robert Savours, of Cowbridge, 
esq. appears to have been written about 
1604, and to be a compilation from 
the Visitations of Lewys Dwnn, and 
the collections of Thomas Jones of 
Fountain Gate, in the lifetime of Dwnn. 
By the liberality of its owner it has 
been also printed in the volumes be- 
fore us. 

The “ Pedigrees of the Three Coun- 
ties of North Wales above Conway,” 
viz. Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Meri- 
oneth, form another volume of these 
highly important MSS. being, as its 
title in Welsh informs us, “out of a 
book written by Lewys Dwnn, deputy 
herald, with his own hand, now in the 
possession of Lewis Owen of Peniarth, 
in the county of Merioneth, esquire, 
and in which each gentleman whose 
pedigree is therein contained has sub- 
scribed his name with his own hand, 
for the purpose of sanctioning the 
authenticity and truth thereof; and 
copied therefrom at the request of 
Thomas Mostyn of Gloddiaeth, esquire, 
and attested by William Hughes and 
John Davies, who wrote it in the year 
1685.” This volume is in the library 
of Edward Evans, esq. of Eyton Hall, in 
the county of Hereford. The present 
copy has been enriched with man 
valuable notes from the pen of W. W. 
E. Wynne, esquire; and, during its 
being printed, the original, by that 
entleman’s perseverance, has been 
discovered in the library of Col. 
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Vaughan of Hengwrt, in Merioneth- 
shire, which, upon collation, was found 
to agree. 

Theremaining book of Lewys Dwnn’s 
pedigrees which is now laid before the 
public, containing those of Mont- 
gomeryshire families, and completing 
the series so far as Lewys Dwnn’s 
MSS. have been discovered, has been 
contributed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart. of Middle Hill. The pedigrees 
of Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire 
are still deficient. Our readers are 
aware that the worthy Baronet whom 
we have just named has already printed 
some pedigrees of the families in Gla- 
morganshire, and Jones’s Brecknock- 
shire may be consulted for those of 
that county. The Llyvyr Achau before 
mentioned will also be found to con- 
tain the genealogy of a few persons 
who were resident in Glamorgan, 
Brecon, and Monmouth.* 

The Montgomeryshire pedigrees 
were selected about 1711 from Lewys 
Dwnn’s original Visitation, by the 
celebrated Welsh poet and grammarian 
John Rydderch, and are preserved in a 
volume formerly in the possession of 
Lord Berwick, at the sale of whose 
library it was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 

We cannot close these remarks with- 
out again expressing our approbation 
in testimony of the value of these col- 
lections. The illustrations are neces- 
sarily few, and the most remarkable is 
the hirlas, or drinking horn, presented 
by Henry VII. to Davydd ab Ievan, 
on his march, when Earl of Richmond, 
from Milford to Shrewsbury, when he 
was entertained at Llwyn Davydd, 
the seat of that gentleman.f Auto- 
graphs of some distinguished indi- 
viduals are also introduced, in illus- 
tration of the authority of the pedi- 
grees. 

Those indispensable addenda to 
works of this nature, indices nominum, 
we. are much pleased to see accom- 
pany these volumes, embracing, as 
far as possible, the various modifica- 





* The libraries of the Earl of Maccles- 
field, the Earl of Cawdor, and Mrs. Ormsby 
Gore, have, by their permission, been 
searched to ascertain what has become of 
Dwnn’s other MSS. but in vain. 

t+ The anecdote is given at length in 
the first volume, p. 80. 
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tions of nomenclature arising from 
the non-use of regularly adopted sur- 
names which abound in ae Welsh 
history, and the compilation of which 
must have presented difficulties which 
are unknown in the simpler system of 
modern patronymics. 

e numerous notes which occur 
throughout every page of the work, 
containing many historical anecdotes, 
monumental inscriptions, references to 
family papers and public records, and 
philological notices, tend to relieve 
this collection from the usually dry 
and uninteresting character which mere 
pedigrees unavoidably present. ‘The 
work is beautifully printed, and dis- 
plays a specimen of typography worthy 
of its subject, and highly commenda- 
tory of the press of the principality. 
We conclude in offering these volumes 
as a desideratum which should be in 
the hand of every Welshman, and in 
the library of every antiquary inter- 
ested in the history of the Ancient 
Britons. 

Pe 3 a a 4 s 
The History of the Town and Castle of 

Tamworth, in the counties of Stafford 

and Warwick. By Charles Ferrers 

Palmer. 8vo0. pp. xvi. 520, lexvi. 

THIS work is evidently the result 
of a long continued train of attention 
and research, and it supplies a de- 
ficiency which previously existed: for 
the town of Tamworth, lying between 
two counties, has hitherto received but 
imperfect investigation from the his- 
torians of either, and has been favoured 
with no distinct history ofits own. A 
History of Tamworth, by Messrs. John 
and Henry Wood Roby, was indeed 
commenced, in parts, about twenty 
years ago, but it did not proceed be- 
yond the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Few English towns can boast of so 
much history of that early date: for 
‘Tamworth rose to some dignity in the 
eighth century as one of the residences 
of the great Mercian monarch Offa, 
two of whose existing charters are 
dated there. Here, it is said, “ he 
caused a palace to be built of greater 
dimensions than was usual in those 
times, and which, for its magnificence, 
was the admiration and wonder of the 
age.” The words of Sir F. Palgrave 
are here quoted, but we may remark 
that this was an incident of so much 
importance in his narrative, that Mr. 
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Palmer ought to have traced it to the 
original authority. 

In the next century there are seven 
charters of Berhtwulf, King of the 
Mercians, dated from ‘Tamworth, from 
840 tu 845, and others of his successor 
Burghred. 

Ethelfleda, Lady of the Mercians, 
restored the castle in the year 913, 
and here she died in 920, a lady of 
masculine character, and whose mar- 
tial prowess, in the estimation of her 
admirers, excelled that of the Caesars. 

The marriage of Eadgitha, sister of 
King Athelstan, to Sihtric, the Danish 
King of Northumbria, took place at 
Tamworth in 925; and it was this 
princess who, when deserted by her 
barbaric husband, became the founder 
and first abbess of the nunnery at 
Tamworth, a religious house which 
did not long subsist, being united to 
the neighbouring nunnery of Poles- 
worth. 

After the death of Athelstan in 941, 
Tamworth was pillaged by the Danes, 
a blow which our author thinks it 
never wholly recovered. 

During the Anglo-Saxon period, 
from the time of Offa, as our author 
supposes, and down to that of Henry 
I. there was a royal mint at Tamworth. 
The only moneyers known, however, 
are Edric, under King Canute, Goling 
in the reign of the Confessor, Bruning 
in the same and the Conqueror’s, and 
Telfwine under the Conqueror and 
Rufus. (pp. 49, 503.) 

It is remarkable that Tamworth is 
not directly surveyed in Domesday 
book, but it is mentioned incidentally 
under the manors of Coleshill, Dray- 
ton, and Wigginton. Its omission has 
been ascribed to the circumstance of 
its being a royal borough; but this ex- 
planation does not appear satisfactory, 
for the same cause would have led to 
the omission of the Terra Regis alto- 
gether.* It is certain, however, that 
the town fell into decay in the cen- 
turies immediately subsequent to the 
Conquest, which is shewn by the re- 
duced sums it paid to royal aids. It 
did not return members to Parliament 
until the reign of Elizabeth. As be- 





* Polesworth also is omitted, which 
belonged to the same lord, Robert de 
Marmyon, otherwise called Dispensator. 
(p. 325.) 
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fore mentioned, the town was divided 
between two counties, and into two 
lordships. That part which lay in 
Staffordshire was granted by Henry 
ILI. to the elder branch of the family 
of Hastings, afterwards Earls of Pem- 
broke, of whom Mr. Palmer has given 
a detailed aceount. Towards the close 
of the same reign the Warwickshire 
side was granted to Philip de Mar- 
myon, (which family had owned _ the 
castle, it is supposed, from the Con- 
quest,) but, it having reverted to the 
crown on his death, King Edward 
{I. granted it by charter to the in- 
habitants. Hence is deduced the 
municipal history of the town. 

In the medieval annals of the place, 
the principal events which occupy the 
historian’s attention are, the interview 
between Edward IV. and the Tanner 
of Tamworth, and some circumstances 
connected with the battle of Bosworth. 
The former incident, which, however 
poetical, is at least founded on his- 
torical manners, is supposed to take 
place on the occasion of a royal visit 
to the neighbouring mansion of Dray- 
ton Bassett, now the mansion of our 
late Premier. The latter subject 
furnishes a lengthened discussion, to 
which the author’s father, Dr. Shir- 
ley Palmer, of Birmingham, has con- 
tributed. In this, as on other oc- 
casions, it is the fate of “the most 
distinguished female historian of our 
country,” Miss Agnes Strickland, to 
be brought to book. The matter is 
this. Whilst the Earl of Richmond 
was on his march to encounter King 
Richard,* historians have recorded 





* In the following passage (p. 101) Mr. 
Palmer betrays a very erroneous concep- 
tion, heraldically, of a matter which, as a 
fact, is familiar to all. He says, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare, in designating Richard III. as a 
wild boar, has given him the opprobrious 
appellation by which he was often distin- 
guished amongst his adversaries and the 
friends of Richmond. The name was first 
suggested by the king’s having a hog for 
one of the supporters of his arms.’’ He 


then mentions the circumstance of William 
Collingburne being hung for composing 
the distich, 
The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the hog: 


but evidently without perceiving that a. 
large part of that libel was the use of the 
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that he stayed behind his army, and 
lost his way, on the night of the 18th 
of August, 1485. Not content with 
this single incident of a romantic com- 
plexion, Miss Strickland has made him 
repeat the adventure two days after at 
a place called Atherstone Moor. As 
no such spot was known in the neigh- 
bourhood, this assertion was startling 
enough to invite the inquiry which Dr. 
Palmer addressed to the fair author 
herself, who sent him in return some 
general references to “a rare edition 
of Rapin,” &e. all of which proved 
wholly unsatisfactory. It seems to us 
that, like Miss Halsted (see our num- 
ber for July 1845,) Miss Strickland 
has been puzzled by old William Hut- 
ton of Birmingham, who, though an in- 
telligent and ingenious man, was a very 
indifferent historian. With respect to 
the Earl of Richmond's deviation from 
the route of his army on the 18th of 
August, 1485, Dr. Palmer arrives at 
the conclusion that it was voluntary, 
not accidental, and made in order to 
confer secretly with some of his friends, 
either at the seat of the Earl of Derby 
his father in law at Elford, or at Whit- 
tington or Comberford, on his way 
thither. We must remark, however, 
that this conjecture is inconsistent with 
the plain and _ circumstantial narrative 
of Polydore Vergil, which seems to be 
the original authority. That author 
does not state that Henry took a dif- 
ferent route to his army, but that he 
“followed aloof,” in consequence of 
feeling a distrust that his strength was 
insuflicient to cope with the enemy, 
and being ignorant of King Richard's 
actual position. He was not entirely 
alone when overtaken by nightfall, as 
Mr. Palmer appears to imagine (p. 98), 
but. was accompanied by the twenty 
armed men previously mentioned. The 
village at which he passed the night 
was more than three miles from his 





really opprobrious term ‘‘hog;” whilst 
as for ‘* boar,” there was nothing oppro- 
brious in that, it being the correct heraldic 
term for the beast actually displayed by 
Richard, and nothing was more common 
than to designate the great peers by their 
“beasts.” The boar was universally known 
as the badge or cognisance worn by all the 
king’s followers, but as a supporter to his 
arms, if used, it would be comparatively 
very little seen, 
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camp, t. é. from Tamworth. He came 
to it “after long wandering,” so that 
it may have laid on either side of his 
road. It may have been Whittington 
or Comberford, but Elford seems too 
far afield. 

In the progress of his historical nar- 
rative, the historian of Tamworth fills 
several pages with details connected 
with the Civil War of the 17th cen- 
tury, and concludes with a full and 
particular account of the visit of Queen 
Victoria to her prime minister at Dray- 
ton Manor. At p. 149 we find the 
following account of an impulse which 
the prosperity of the town received 
from the enterprise of that illustrious 
person’s father. 

‘* About the years 1788-9 Mr. Peel in- 
troduced extensive cotton manufactures 
into this town and neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly about Fazeley, partly on account 
of the eminent local advantages of this 
district, and partly because of an extensive 
strike amongst the workmen in Lanca- 
shire. The Castle and Castle-mill were 
taken for the purpose, and buildings 
erected in Lady-meadow. A very great 
influx of working people took place. The 
inhabitants of Tamworth had now just 
cause to lament the opposition which they 
had manifested to the passage of a canal 
close by the town. It was at first con- 
templated to have carried a line from 
Fradley, near Lichfield, to Coventry, by 
way of Tamworth. But the people here 
dreaded so great an innovation on their 
antiquated ideas, and it was finally carried 
at a distance, by Fazeley. The production 
of a great traffic in this small village, al- 
most simultaneously from the canal and 
Mr. Peel’s works, caused it soon to assume 
the aspect of a small town. So great was 
its increase that it became a very common 
belief that, ina short time, it would assume 
a superiority of Tamworth in every way. 
But the subsequent decline, in a great 
measure, of the cotton manufactures, with- 
drew the chief cause of its prosperity, al- 
though the traffic from the canal has ever 
since been a great support.’’ (p. 149.) 


In another place Mr. Palmer informs 
us that the cotton factories of the late 
Sir Robert Peel were maintained at 
Tamworth and its vicinity for thirty 
years, and sensibly increased the popu- 
lation of the town. ‘Those at Fazeley 
alone now continue in operation. 

In undertaking the description of 
the town, Mr. Palmer gives us par- 
ticulars, from court rolls and other 
records, of all its features, street by 
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street. We may remark the existence 
of one locality, resembling the well- 
known Carfax at Oxford, and bearing 
the same name, here spelt Quarfoux 
and Carrefour. (p. 182.) 

Our author then proceeds to the 
church, a singular feature of which, 
the double staircase, was the subject 
of an article in our September number. 
He describes minutely its architecture 
and the monuments, with copies of the 
epitaphs and registries. With respect 
to the inscription at p. 255, which he 
has read 

ME JESU XIE, 
“9 contracted form for Miserere, Jesu 
Christe,” we read it 
ip’c (T]besu rp’, 

i. e. ihesus Jhesu cristus—the word 
Thesu having been probably painted 
first, perhaps with a red initial, now 
rubbed off, and then Jesus Christus 
added; or else the middle word is 
help. 

The history of the nunnery is brief, 
for it existed only in the Anglo-Saxon 
wra. The church was afterwards col- 
legiate, having a dean and six pre- 
bendaries. 

Next follows the history of the castle, 
equally well elaborated; and after- 
wards the grammar school and other 
minor matters. 

Throughout the whole, the pains- 
taking of the author is conspicuous, 
and he has established a claim to the 
enduring thanks of his fellow-country- 
men for the wealth he has drawn up 
from the mines of antiquity. 





The Flower of Yarrow, a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. 

We do not think that the author 
has formed an agrecable or judicious 
plot, and the chief part of his charac- 
ters are such as are governed by evil 
passions, and employed in wicked ac- 
tions. ‘This, we think, should never 
be the case; what is good, being more 
pleasing to the mind, should prepon- 
derate, and evil should be introduced 
only as a contrast or shade in the 
general picture. Then, again, we think 
the characters of Swinton, Clavering, 
and Lady Scott too strongly and ins 
exorably wicked for any feeling we have 
to bestow on them but that of indigna- 
tion and hatred. Not so the Macbeth, 
Othello, andeveu Richard of Shakspere. 








The passions that must agitate such 
breasts should be great passions, which 
we can watch with anxiety, and with 
which we can sympathise with awe ; 
but Swinton and Clavering are fierce, 
hard, reckless, unmitigated villains. 
The death, too, of both Lilias and 
Marion, the only characters that in- 
terest us at all, is, we think, for the 
plot, unadvisable. How came Lilias 
with her dagger, when she did not 
anticipate danger in wg: we with her 
supposed lover? And Marion’s death 
appears rather unnecessary, as well as 
not very cleverly brought about. In 
fact, we take the author to be a young 
man, who has not had much experience 
in the difficult field of dramatic com- 
position, and who has not yet learned 
the art of managing his dramatis per- 
sone with ease, and conducting them 
with a powerful and commanding hand 
through the intricacies of their situa- 
tion, and the embarassments attending 
the progress of a plot. There is, how- 
ever, a poetical spirit in the conception 
of the thoughts and in the language, 
though in both capable of great im- 
provement. We must give one quota- 
tion from the descriptive parts, which 
we think the best. 


MARION. 


Fie on thee, Lilias, lingering ’mid the gloom 

Of dingly glen, and tangled forest path, 

Where Autumn showers the yellow leaves as 
thick 

As if the ruddock’s pious bill had strewn 

The wood-wild grave of murdered innocence ; 

Or hermit here had spread his nestling couch, 

And this while mirth with pleasure onward 
woo. 

I tell thee Yarrow’s yeomen hold to-night, 

And Ettrick’s woodlanders, a feast so blithe, 

The noblest knight that ever sat in hall, 

Aye! and to boot, the loftiest lady too, 

Might stoop them from their pride of place 
awhile 

To sport in upland grange or sylvan lodge 

With them in field or forest, and to mark 

How foams the spicy nut-brown ale, and 
mantles 

The yellow cup of mead. 

Know ye not ’tis the mirthsome harvest-home, 

The fairy time in labour’s calendar ; 

When weariness to wassail yields, and labour, 

Like a loosed ox, disports him? 

Look! in the last slow wain, the ripe red 
sheaves, [seek. 

With many a flower bedecked, the garners 

High sits in mimic pomp the harvest queen, 


Corn-crowned; but with the spiky ears enmixed. 


Is many a poppy red and corn-flower blue. 
Hark! o’er St. Meric’s lake their music swells, 
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And now the chapel lone and lonelier cell 

(Where dwells the chaplain priest) have caught 
the sound. 

Oh! at that sound my heart leaps jocuudly 

As e’er did lady’s of the chateau, when 

From her high towers and battlements she 
hears . 

The vintage drum, to maids as spirit-stirring 

As war’s to man’s. To Scottish hearts this is 

A tone worth twenty Gascoigne’s grape-gather- 
ings, 

Lute, roundelay, and all. Will you not on 

To sce our border revels ? 

LILIAS. 

Bear with me, tho’ I own my pleasing, which 

Others but shrink from, as loath’d melancholy. 

‘To ine the yellow wood, the russet copse,— 

To ine the sighing of the autumnal breeze, 

With my own thoughts and silence, 

Are dear as e’er was greenwood bower in May 

To those that bear its plundered boughs and 
flowers 

In triumph home, to ornament their doors 

And prank their hearths out, and the while 
outshout 

The unseen cuckoo, and the nightingale 

Drown in their pealing laughter—or it may be 

The cushat’s note in their love whispers. This 

Is mine own season—sweetest of the four— 

Albeit the solemness and sad thoughts seem 
to it 

As rue and rosemary to aged men, 

*Stead of youth’s gayest flowers. 


The History and Description of the 
Great Western Railway, including its 
Geology, and the Antiquities of the 
district through which it passes, ac- 
companied by a Plan and Section of 
the Railway, a Geological Map, and 
numerous Views of its principal Via- 
ducts, Bridges, Tunnels, Stations, &c. 
from Drawings taken expressly for 
this work, and executed in Lithogra- 
phy. By John C. Bourne. Folio. 
THE history and illustration of the 

great railways of the present day is a 

fertile theme, and one which cannot 

fail to excite interest, not merely 
amongst the individuals immediately 
connected with them, but with the 
public generally, and men of science 
and philosophers particularly. What 
were only a few years back matters of 
speculation and mystery are now fami- 
liarly recognized by the great mass of 
the reading public. In the Great 
Western Line many railway novelties 
and improvements have been effected, 
at once astonishing and confuting those 
who predicted their utter failure. It 
cannot but be deeply interesting to 
trace the origin, the progress, and 
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effects of this stupendous utidertaking, 
now that it has been for some years in 
successful operation. ‘This volume fur- 
nishes that information, with much 
other interesting matter of a collateral 
nature. Mr. Bourne's lithographic 
drawings are already favourably 
known, and it is sufficient to say that 
he has displayed the same spirit, 
taste, and accuracy of delineation in 
this work as in his former subjects.* 
The present views embrace thirty-six 
diflerent points upon the Great Western, 
from the Paddington Station and the 
Hanwell Viaduct, to the Slough and 
Swindon Stations; and particularly 
the Great Box Tunnel, also the in- 
teresting scenery and works in the 
vicinity of Bath and Bristol. There 
are also fourteen architectural draw- 
ings as an Appendix, being views and 
details of the most remarkable ancient 
churches upon the line of the railway, 
their fonts, doorways, sepulchral efligies, 
&c. The illustrative department is 
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completed by a map and section of the 
line, and a geological map of the 
singular district in which the Great 
Western Railway terminates, and 
across which are carried, in opposite 
direction, its continuations towards 
Exeter on the one hand, and Gloucester 
on the other. The letter-press, be- 
sides a description of the route of the 
railway, of those fine architectural 
works, its viaducts and bridges, which, 
though daily crossed by thousands, are 
actually seen by few, and of the to- 
pography and geological features of 
the line, comprises a brief history of 
the formation of the company, whilet 
in an introduction the non-professional 
reader is made acquainted with the 
principles of railway construction, and 
the application and regulation of loco- 
motive steam power. ‘Thus it will be 
seen that every branch of the subject 
has received attention, and the result 
is the production of a volume highly 
creditable to all the parties concerned. 





Heidelberg, a Romance, by G. P. R. 
James, Esg. 3 vols.—We have great 
pleasure in meeting Mr. James again in 
his old and well accustomed path,—that, 
namely, of the romantic tale,—a style of 
writing in which he is so much more suc- 
cessful than most of his contemporaries. 
We like to travel back with him to times 
of old, to pass in the mind’s eye through 
the stately palaces, the castles and halls of 
by-gone days, and once more to look 
upon the personages, heroes in their day, 
who inhabited them. Agnes Herbert, the 
heroine of the tale before us, is one of the 
most charming delineations of the female 
character we have ever met with; excel- 
lent as the author is, in general, in his 
portraiture of the gentler sex, he has been 
most happy, certainly, in the present 
instance. It is one of those delightful 
descriptions which dwell in the mind 
long after the page which contains it has 
been closed. And yet it is only a sketch, 
an outline, as it were, made up of little 
traits and incidental notices, intended by 
the author to be filled up from the imagi- 
nation of the reader. Among other per- 
sons who play their part in this stirring 


* His illustrations of the London and 
Birmingham line, with descriptive essays 
by Mr. Britton, have been favourably 


noticed in a former volume of our Maga- 
zine, 


and eventful tale, are, the Queen of 
Bohemia, the ill-fated and _ interesting 
daughter of James I. and her unfortunate 
husband. 





Laneton Parsonage, by the Author or 
Amy Herbert,” ‘* Gertrude.”’ 12m0.— 
This is a charming little work, well cal- 
culated to amuse and interest, and, at the 
same time, to instruct and inform, not 
only the young for whom it is principally 
designed, but those of more advanced years 
as well. The author is evidently well 
acquainted with the habits, dispositions, 
and ways of thinking and acting peculiar 
to children ; she enters into their joys and 
their sorrows, their amusements and plea- 
sures, in the most easy and natural manner, 
so as to throw an air of truth over her 
pages, and to rivet the attention of the 
youthful reader. We cannot, however, 
help observing, that the system of dis- 
cipline enforced in this work is somewhat 
too strict and rigorous, and, in the case 
of many children, might tend to repress 
and subdue the youthful disposition, and 
to check that buoyancy of spirit so de- 
lightful in the mind of the child, and so 
useful in enabling it to overcome the many 
difficulties and trials with which it has to 
contend, 





Father Davy, a Tale, by the Author 
of ‘* Mount Sorel,’’ ** Two Old Men's 
Tales.’’ 2 vols —The subject of this tale 
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is the famous Gunpowder Plot, and in its 
pages that most wicked and detestable 
conspiracy is traced through all its various 
windings, through the machinery of a tale 
possessing much power and beauty of de- 
scription. The interest, moreover, is kept 
up to the end of the work with much skill 
and ingenuity, a task of no slight diffi- 
culty where the result, as in this case, is 
a matter of history. There is an air of 
sadness, a dark shadow of gloom, as it were, 
thrown over the work from its very com- 
mencement, which prepares the reader for 
some unhappy and tragical termination. 
The author has employed the materials 
furnished by the history of the times with 
great ability in setting forth his tale of 
misery and guilt. The character of Gar- 
net the Jesuit, the chief actor in that 
atrocious treason, is a masterly delineation. 
The manner in which this adept in wicked 
artifice and craft weaves his web of villany, 
and incloses in its entanglements the 
wretched victims whom it was his policy 
to employ as tools, is drawn by no common 
hand, as indeed is the whole picture of 
the spirit of Jesuitism and its machina- 
tions, as exhibited in this execrable con- 
spiracy. There are certain events and 
circumstances in history which are well 
fitted to serve as warnings to those who 
come after. Surely this is one of them. 
We believe it is the fashion in certain 
quarters to think that the spirit of Rome 
is changed. Do the times in which we 
live exhibit such a result? We fear not. 

The Student's Manual. By John 
Todd. Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. pp. 
194.—This is the cheaper edition of a 
work, which is also published in 12mo. 
with a larger type, as a more library-be- 
fitting form, though the one before us is 
obviously most adapted to general circu- 
lation. It was written in America, as the 
reader will soon see by local allusions, 
which however will not impair its useful- 
ness elsewhere by their number or obscu- 
rity. The author observes, that “‘ Hardly 
any class of men are so difficult to be 
reached as students ;” nevertheless he has 
tried to make his book such as a parent 
‘will wish to leave with his son at parting, 
to aid him in forming his character. 
‘*The youth who goes from home... has 
no friend who has been over the ground, 
and knows it all, to whom he can go for 
advice, for encouragement, and aid ; for 
such I have endeavoured to write this 
book.’’ (Preface, p. iii.) After having 
read it through at intervals, we can testify, 
that it deserves the student’s attentive 
perusal ; indeed we recollect no- other 
exactly supplying the place. The several 
heads of chapters are, Object of Study, 
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Habits, Study, Reading, Time, Conver- 
sation, Politeness and Subordination ; 
Exercise, Diet, Economy ; Discipline of 
the Heart, The Object of Life. Under 
the third head physical directions for 
study are given, and under the fourth 
some cautions as to the choice of books : 
the ninth will shew the excellency of the 
principles inculcated, by its contents :— 
‘*No safety in opinions if religious views 
are loose. Religion exalts the mind. 
Cultivate the conscience. Avoid tempta- 
tion. Daily reading the Word of God. 
Daily prayer.’’—Our opinion is, that not 
merely schoolboys and college students 
will be benefited by this book, but that it 
contains much for grown persons of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and as such we mean to 
read it a second time. There is however 
one sentence which we must consign to 
such as are skilful in errata, for as it 
stands it is absurd:—** Above you are 
the pious dead, watching around your 
steps, and ready to minister to your wants.” 
(P. 194.) Inferentially judging, this is 
inconsistent with the opinions expressed, 
in general language, at page 176. 





Scriptural Evidences of Creation, or 
the Mosaical History of the Creation 
illustrated by Geological Discoveries. 
Post 8vo. pp. xvi. 295.—This volume is 
one of the criticisms called forth by a 
recent work, entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.’? The con- 
cluding sentence will serve to show the 
temper of the book, which is a very com- 
mendable one, inasmuch as it pleads 
its own cause, without underrating the 
judgment or casting aspersions on the 
motives of the other party. ‘These and 
other questions of like import present 
themselves in such formidable array, that 
though great deference may be claimed, 
and will at all times be justly claimed, 
for the opinions ‘of wise, learned, and 
scientific men who support the present 
geological theory, some excuse we trust 
may be urged in behalf of those who ask 
further time to consider.’’ (p. 295.) The 
author is opposed to the theory of pro- 
gressive development, contained in the 
work above-mentioned; to that of La- 
marck, which is adopted in it in a modified 
shape ; and to the views of Dr. Buckland 
in his Bridgewater Treatise on Geology.* 
The author earnestly contends for literal 
interpretation, arguing, that any other is 
involved in difficulties, and that the 
language of creation cannot be interpreted, 
as Dr. Buckland has done, of renovation. 
Incidentally we may remark, that he pre- 


* He considers Whiston the founder of 
Dr. Buckland’s theory.—p. 72. 
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fers the LXX chronology, but seems too 
readily to adopt the story of its interpreta- 
tion. The substance of the work is, that 
in the deluge, not the earth was destroyed, 
but man, and that land and sea have con- 
sequently changed places. The illustra- 
tions adduced from various sciences, as 
well as from local formations and changes, 
are ingenious, and mark out the author 
as no contemptible adversary to his op- 
ponents, At p. 88, the argument from 
the division of Scripture into verses, ap- 
pears overstrained, as they are of later 
origin, Sancto Caro should be Sancta 
Clara. At p. 131 we have the misprint 
of Drause for Durance. 'The author ob- 
serves at p. 163, that ‘It is a common, 
and perhaps well founded, observation 
among natural philosophers, that there is 
much less difficulty in attacking an estab- 
lished theory than in creating a new one 
worthy of attention.” This is very true, 
and deserves especial attention. 





Family Expositions on the Epistles of 
St. John and St. Jude. By the Rev. 
E. Bickersteth. Fep. 8v0. pp. 253.— 
These expositions do not pretend to a 
critical character : they are abridged notes, 
by the author’s children, of explanatory 
and practical remarks made in the course 
of family morning worship. These notes 
were lent among friends, and, after many 
requests, the author has agreed to their 
publication, with some slight revision. 
The expositions are evidently the result 
of a close attention to and full knowledge 
of the subject. The epistles of St. John 
are of deep interest, but they embrace too 
many topics in rapid succession to be 
handled by inexperienced writers. Their 
language, too, is peculiar, and arrives at 
the same end as the other apostolical 
writings by different routes. Thus at 
p- 27 (i Ep. ii. 4) “There is a great 
deal of false profession in the world; St. 
James met with it in those who said 
they had ‘ faith, but had not works.’ St. 
John here finds it in those who profess 
to have divine knowledge, but have not 
obedience. Here is the test of all pro- 
fessions, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.’” At p. 48 (ibid. 17), this illustra- 
tion is aptly taken from the second com- 
mandment, ‘* We cannot enjoy both the 
world and God : God is a jealous God ; he 
will not, he ought not to endure a rival ; 
he has a just claim to the supreme place 
in all our affections.” At p. 91 (iii. 9), 
the difficult phrase, He cannot sin, is well 
explained; ‘cannot, that is, so as to 
delight in and choose sin, for it has be- 
come his aversion ; he has learnt to detest 
it.” At p. 93 (ibid. 11), there is a good 
practical remark, “We must fight against 
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error in the spirit of love ... if we fight 
against error in a mere party spirit, to 
defend principles because we have pro- 
fessed them, and therefore cannot bear to 
be opposed ; if love be not our animating 
principle, our earnest zeal against error 
may be nothing but party zealotry and 
bigotry, full of evil.’’ 


A Glossary of North Country Words, 
with their Etymology, and affinity to 
other Languages ; and occasional notic 
of Local Customs and Popular Super- 
stitions. By John Trotter Brockett, 
F.S.A. Third edition, corrected and en- 
larged by W. E. Brockett.—We wish good 
luck to the little band of English-minded 
scholars, who are gathering, not only like 
King Alfred’s faithful Saxons, ‘* fram 
Somorseetescire * and Wylsetum,t and 
Hamtunscire,’’} but from all parts of Eng- 
land, in favour of the Saxon of their mo- 
ther tongue. Their works, by recom- 
mending the excellent quality of true 
English, may bring others into a disposi- 
tion to purify and strengthen our lan- 
guage, and will form materials for some 
Teutonic Johnsonof future time to compile 
a dictionary of all the English tongue. A 
pure language ismuchstronger, andmorein- 
telligible among its speakers, than a corrupt 
one, as it is more easily learnt by others, 
and more beautiful as a creation of mind. 
No poor Englishman, ‘ with little Latin, 
and less Greek,” would find his Bible more 
intelligible in the Latin-English of Dr. 
Johnson, or more holy in the French- 
English of the polite ; as no student would 
fail to be somewhat delayed by the Arabic 
portions of Persian and Hindoostanee, as 
he would not get through the Persian 
accidence in Sir William Jones’s gram- 
mar before he would find himself perplexed 
by a chapter on Arabic. 

Among those who have dipped success- 
fully in the well of “ English undefiled ’’ of 
the provincial dialects was the late Mr. 
Brockett, whose collection comes before us 
much enlarged in the third edition, which 
we recommend to all Teutonic philologists 
as deserving a place on their shelves. 

The veined sweetmeat, called Gibraltar 
Rock, we think, is so named from its like- 
ness to a piece of the rock, rather than, as 
Mr. Brockett seems to believe, from the 
event of the taking of Gibraltar. We have 
a seal of Gibraltar Rock veined exactly 
like the sweetmeat. We suggest that 
Ling, which Mr. Brockett gives as a heath, 
erica vulgaris, should be calluna vulgaris, 
a plant differing somewhat from the eric, 
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A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By A. W. Schlegel. 
Post 8vo. pp. 529.—These lectures, which 
were first translated about thirty years 
since, have been made further known, by 
the extracts in Dr. Nathan Drake’s ‘‘ Me- 
morials of Shakespear,’’ 1828, and in 
Sismondi’s ‘‘ Literature of the South of 
Europe” (chap. xxxiii. art. Calderon). 
They form a serviceable compendium of 
literary history, on account of their copi- 
ousness, as they exhibit the dramatic 
literature of the ancients and the moderns, 
and of the several nations in each division. 
This alone, however, would not be much 
more than a critical catalogue ; their chief 
merit lies in the execution. We think that 
at p. 49 Schlegei has depreciated La Harpe 
too much, for we often get better notions 
of the subject in hand from the French 
Professor. At p. 550, Garcilasso, ‘* one 
of the founders of Spanish literature under 
Charles V.’’ is erroneously said to be ‘‘a 
descendant of the Incas of Peru,’’ which 
applies to a‘later member of the family ; 
but it is correct that he “ fell-before the 
walls of Tunis.” Schlegel is inclined to 
adopt as Shakspere’s the plays of Locrine, 
&e. and to consider them as worthy of 
his genius; hut we believe these are few, 
if any. 





Valpy’s Virgil improved, with margi- 
nal references and concise notes. Edited 
Srom the text of Wagner, by the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, 12mo. pp. 387,-239.—Professor 
Anthon assures us that his Virgil contains 
all that is valuable in the notes of Valpy; 
‘the present edition of Valpy (says the edi- 
tor) professes to contain all that is valuable 
in the notes of Anthon.’’ Such notes as 
are omitted are either unimportant, or are 
replaced by references to works of easy 
access. The distinction of this edition, 
however, is the marginal references, the 
utility of which has long been acknow- 
ledged in the best editions of the Bible. 
But they are not made to Virgil only, 
(though the principle that every writer is 
his own best interpreter is their basis,) 
but to other writers, who may be sup- 
posed to have influenced Virgil’s mind, 
as Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, &c. or 
who furnish parallels of fact or of thought, 
as Livy, Horace, Juvenal, &c. Mr. Py- 
croft appeals, and as we can witness, with 
justice, to “‘ the high importance attached 
to parallel passages, both as the means 
and test of scholarship, at our public 
schools and universities.’’ Such a col- 
lection is not merely useful to the learner, 
but even to the teacher, who wishes to 
shew where the same subject is treated, or 
the same idea found. Something of the 
kind was attempted some years ago (1820) 
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at Oxford, in a Virgil edited, we have 
heard, by Dr. Pett, formerly Principal of 
St. Mary’s Hall; but the references were 
embedded in the notes, whereas here they 
are given in the margin, and are more 
likely to meet the eye. The precedent, 
however, of such an edition, intended for 
general use in an university, is fortunate, 
and scarcely interferes with the originality 
of the plan. This volume contains six 
thousand such passages, “grammatical and 
critical, practical and curious,” in illustra- 
tion of the works of Virgil. It is pub- 
lished on a liberal plan, as it may be had 
with or without the notes. Mr. Pycroft, 
we have seen it stated, means to follow it 
up with similar editions of other classics, 
if it meets with encouragement ; we hope 
it will, for it will thus be the first of a 
valuable series. 





The History of Civilization. By F. 
Guizot. Vol. IT. post 8vo0. pp. vi. 512.— 
This second volume (see our number for 
August, p. 167, for the first) embraces 
the period from the sixth to the tenth 
century, a time which most readers con- 
sider as possessing little interest, but 
which M. Guizot has vivified with his 
profound researches and brilliant style. 
{t is no trifling recommendation of his 
lectures, that they present all readers with 
the substance of works which few will 
peruse in their original form, but which 
are nevertheless indispensable depositaries 
of contemporary history. The time may 
come, when M. Guizot will be to historians 
what Lightfoot is to divines,—an author 
for reference on subjects which cannot be 
passed over, and yet can hardly be ven- 
tured upon without suchahelper. Among 
the historical tables is one of the princi- 
pal events in the literary history of Gaul, 
from the fifth to the tenth century ; and 
another, comprising the Gallic Councils 
of that period, which will, no doubt, be 
found highly serviceable by students, not 
to say writers, of ecclesiastical history. 
The third volume will carry down the 
subject to the French Revolution. An 
engraving after the picture by Amiel at 
Versailles is prefixed. If we give no ex- 
tracts, it is because other opportunities 
will probably occur of referring to the 
work, and thus distinctly recognising its 
historical authority. 





Watson’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Coma 
plete School Arithmetic.—A discreetly 
compiled school book, of which it appears 
the public have already taken three edi- 
tions. 





Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. By 
Robert Potts, 1/,A. Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge.— We think the excellent form in 
which Mr. Potts has given the synthesis 
of the propositions, that of separate lines 
for its successive steps, will greatly help 
the mind to the comprehension of it ; and 
we believe that his pertinent notes, and 
his ‘‘ brief outline of the history of Geo- 
metry ’’ from the time of its determination 
of areas of land in the valley of the Nile, 
to that of its application to Newton’s 
theory of gravitation ; with his ‘‘ selection 
of geometrical exercises from the senate 
house,’’ will be no less welcome to some 
men teachers of boys than to the men 
learners of college professors. 
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In contemplating Mr. Potts’s synopsis 
of mathematical history, one cannot help 
observing what a large portion of the field 
of vision is occupied by the Greek mind, 
which, when we reflect on its creations in 
literature and the fine arts, we necessarily 
begin to love as the great teacher of 
Europe. Some one has compared for- 
giveness to the odour of a bruised flower ; 
and Greece, whether stricken at home 
by the Roman, or in Egypt by the 
Saracen, blessed her conqueror with 
the precious influence of her works of 
thought. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

July 1. The annual distribution of 
prizes took place in the large theatre of 
this institution, where the chair was taken 
by G. Grote, esq. F.R.S. Professor De 
Morgan, Dean of the Faculty, read the 
annual report of the Professors. It an- 
nounced the actual number of students 
as 206, with 29 on the schoolmasters’ 
list. In the late session the majority 
of the highest honours of the London 
University had been conferred amongst 
the students of the college. The labo- 
ratory for practical chemistry was opened 
in January last, and now contains eighteen 
students. Amongst other gratifying cir- 
cumstances was the receipt of a legacy of 
20007. from Mr. C. Holloway, of Here- 
ford, the interest of which was to be ap- 
propriated to send to the junior schools 
the children of those parents who could 
not afford to pay for their education. 
The several Professors next announced 
the candidates who were successful in 
obtaining the prizes, and who received 
them from the hand of the chairman. 
One of the pupils, Mr. Henry Matthews, 
(only son of the lamented author of ‘‘ The 
Diary of an Invalid”) obtained the first 
prize in the higher classes of Mathematics, 
in Latin, Greek, comparative Grammar 
and Philology, Criminal Law, and a Legal 
Essay, making six prizes in the whole ; 
an amount of honour in varied pursuits 
rarely attained by any individual. The 
silver medal in Zoology was given to a 
young Hindoo, Soomar-Chuka-Chucher- 
butty. 

MALTA PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 

The committee of this institution have 
announced the opening of the school 
which is intended to form the ground- 
work of their future college. The build- 
ings are situated at St. Julian’s Bay, 
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about two miles from Valetta, and have 
been made suitable for the reception of 
50 pupils, with the necessary accommo- 
dation for the masters. For the office of 
Vice-Principal the Rev. Samuel Gobat, 
formerly missionary to Abyssinia, has 
been selected; but no appointment of a 
Principal has yet been made. The Rev. 
John Hickman, M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed to 
the Head Mastership, and Mr. Zeller to 
the Second Mastership. The Bishop of 
Gibraltar has accepted the office of visitor, 
the Bishop of Calcutta that of patron, 
and Lord Ashley that of chairman of the 
London committee. The object of the 
new college is thus described :—‘“ It is to 
raise up from amongst themselves mis- 
sionaries whose feet shall be beautiful 
upon the mountains, who shall publish 
the Gospel of peace, who through Divine 
mercy shall recall the members of the 
fallen Asiatic Churches to their first love, 
and be instrumental in leading even the 
darkened sons of Africa to stretch forth 
their hands unto God.’’ 





THE RAY SOCIETY. 

The third anniversary of the Ray So- 
ciety was held during the meeting of the 
British Association, at Southampton,— 
Prof. Bell, the president, in the chair. 
The Secretary, Dr. Lankester, read the Re- 
port; which stated that, since the last meet- 
ing, the six works for the two first years’ 
subscription had been issued ; and that the 
first volume for the third year, ‘* Meyer’s 
Geography of Plants,’’ was now ready for 
distribution. The two other volumes for 
the third year, ‘‘ Burmeister on the Or- 
ganization of Trilobites,”’ and the third 
part of Alder and Hancock’s great work 
on the ‘‘ British Nudibranchiate Mollus- 
ca,’’ were preparing,—-and would be dis- 
tributed before the — of the year. Seve- 
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ral other works were announced as in pre- 
paration; amongst them Prof. Agassiz’s 
‘* Bibliotheca Zoologica et Paleontolo- 
gica,’’ Ray’s unpublished ‘ Letters,” 
Linneeus’s ‘* Travels,’’ and Azara’s ‘* Na- 
tural History of Paraguay.’? The in- 
crease in the number of members since the 
last anniversary was above 150. The So- 
ciety numbers now nearly 1,000. Prof. 
Agassiz, in moving one of the resolutions, 
spoke strongly in favour of the value of the 
works already published by the Society. 





A NEW PLANET. 

A new planet has been added to our 
Solar system. In the words of the report 
made by M. Salvandy the Minister of 
Public Instruction, to Louis-Philippe, 
‘“*A French youth, M. Leverrier, of the 
Academy of Sciences, by the unaided 
power of profound thinking, using the 
mathematics as itsinstruments, has grasped, 
in the regions of space beyond our solar 
system, a planet which, but for him, might 
have remained for ever undetected by ob- 
servation.”’ It was first actually descried 
by M. Galle, of Berlin. Its present dis- 
tance, expressed in common measure, is 
about 3,200,000,000 English miles from 
the sun, and about 3,100,000,000 fromthe 
earth. Its distance from Uranus—whose 
motions it disturbs—is about 150,000,000 
of miles. Its diameter is estimated at 
50,000 miles. That of Uranus is about 
35,000 ; of Jupiter, 86,000; of Saturn, 
79,000; of the Earth, 8,000. Its cubic 
buik is to that of the earth as 250 to 1. 
The new planet is the largest in our system 
except Jupiter and Saturn; and since 
these two planets, as well as Uranus, are 
each attended by a train of satellites, it is 
extremely probable that the new planet 
will have a similar accompaniment. 
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MANUSCRIPT OF HABAKKUK. 


Dr. Pinner, one of the professors of the 
University of Berlin, well known for his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language and 
translation of the:Talmud, has discovered 
in Odessa a parchment manuscript of the 
prophet Habakkuk, of the ninth century. 
It is remarkable for not having the points 
and accents in the same way as any other 
known manuscript of that period. 





UNPUBLISHED WORK OF LINNAUS. 


An unpublished work of Linnzus has 
been discovered in Sweden, after having 
been long sought in vain. It is entitled 
the Nemesis Divina. In this labour of 
the last years of his life the great natu- 
ralist recorded, for the instruction of his 
son, a number of observations and facts, 
deduced, in a great measure, from the 
private life of the persons with whom he 
was acquainted, in order to demonstrate 
that divine justice punishes and rewards 
even in this world. The manuscript is 
composed of 203 sheets. In a short pre- 
face, placed at the head of the work, the 
author recommends in the most formal 
manner that it should never be published. 
It was this recommendation which, no 
doubt, caused the manuscript to be laid 
aside and forgotten. The university of 
Upsala purchased it a short time since at 
the sale of the library of a physician, whose 
father was employed to arrange the papers 
of Linnzus. At present, when the persons 
referred to in the work have ceased to 
exist, there remains no objection to print 
extracts from it, which M. Fries, a Swedish 
botanist, has been appointed by the Aca- 
demy to prepare for publication. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 

From a parliamentary paper lately is- 
sued it appears that 456,105 persons 
visited this institution in 1843 ; 681,845 
in 1844; and 696,245 in 1845. Mr. 
Baring Wall moved for a return, which 
was recently printed, “ of all pictures pur- 
chased for the National Gallery, distin- 
guishing each, and the year when pur- 
chased; stating by whom painted, the 
sums given, and out of what collection.” 
It seems that 114,8047. 16s. has been laid 
out in pictures from 1824 to 1845, of 
which sums 57,0002. was paid by Parlia- 
meut for one lot, consistiug of 38 pictures, 


out of the collection of Mr. Angerstein, ° 
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For the following 27 pictures the remainder 
of the sum (47,8042. 16s.) was paid: The 
Holy Family, by Correggio, 3,800/. ; Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, by, Titian ; Christ ap- 
pearing to St. Peter, by Annibal Caracci, 
anda Bacchanalian Dance, by N. Poussin, 
9,0002.; Mercury teaching Cupid in the 
presence of Venus, by Correggio, and the 
Ecce Homo, by the same master, 11,5504. ; 
Mercury and the Woodman, by Salvator 
Rosa, 1,680/. ; The Holy Family by Mu- 
rillo, and the Brazen Serpent, by Rubens, 
7,3502.; St. Catharine, by Raffaelle, St. 
Francis adoring the Infant Christ, by Maz- 
zolino de Ferrara, and The Holy Family, 
by Garoffalo, 7,3501. ; St. John, by Mu- 
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rillo, 2,100/.; The Magdalen, by Guido, 
4301. 10s.; The Virgin, Infant Saviour, 
and Saints, and The Dead Christ, &c. 
both by Francia, 3,5007.; The Virgin and 
Child, by Pietro Perugino, 800/.; a sub- 
ject not ascertained, by Van Eyck, 6304. ; 
An Apotheosis, by Rubens, 200/.; The 
Doge Loredano, by Giovanni Bellini, 
6301.; A Jewish Rabbi, by Rembrandt, 
4731. 1ls.; The Young Christ and St. 
John, by Guido, 4097.10s.; Gerard Douw’s 
own Portrait, 1312. 5s.; Lot and his 
Daughters, by Guido, 1,6807.; The Judg- 
ment of Paris, by Rubens, 4,200/. ; a Por- 
trait (not ascertained by whom), 6304. ; 
and Susannah and the Elders, by Guido, 
1,260/. To these is now added a picture 
lately bought of Mr. Farrer, one of the 
finest works of Velasquez, which was for- 
merly in the royal collection of Spain, 
and was presented some years ago by Fer- 
dinand VII. to Lord Cowley, from whom 
it was recently purchased by Mr. Farrer. 
It is a large picture of its class, being 
about 9 feet long and 5 feet high. The 
painter has represented Philip IV. with 
several Spanish grandees, and amongst 
them the minister Olivarez, assembled at 
the Prado, to enjoy the sport of hunting 
the wild boar. The Queen and the In- 
fantas are in covered carriages within the 
inclosure appropriated to the pastime. 
The less privileged spectators are without 
the inclosure in the foreground. One 
group is said to represent Velasquez, the 
artist, in conversation with the celebrated 
Quevedo, and a person of rank. The back 
ground is. formed of hilly scenery, near the 
Buen Retiro. 





THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 

In the Sixth Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Fine Arts, it is announced 
that the first fresco painting in the House 
of Lords, by Mr. W. Dyce, A.R.A., the 
subject being that of the cartoon exhibited 
by him, viz. the Baptism of Ethelbert, was 
completed in the month of July last, in 
the centre compartment of the south wall 
of the House, and that the Commissioners 
have approved the same. They conse- 
quently beg leaveto confirm their formerre- 
commendation, and to propose that the 
remaining five compartments should be 
decorated with fresco paintings, when the 
several designs for the same shall have 
been approved. The Commissioners have 
also issued the following notice respecting 
a competition in oil painting :— Three 
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premiums of 5007. each, three premiums 
of 3002. each, and three premiums of 
200/. each, will be given to the artists who 
shall furnish oil paintings which shall be 
deemed worthy of one or other of the said 
premiums, by judges to be appointed to 
decide on the relative merit of the works. 
The paintings are to be sent, in the course 
of the first week in June, 1847, for exhi- 
bition, to Westminster-hall. The subjects 
are required to come under the general 
classes of religion, history, or poetry. 

The dimensions are left to the choice of 
the artists, under the following conditions : 
the figures are not to be less than two in 
number ; the size of the nearest figure or 
figures, in at leastone of the specimens by 
each artist, is to be not Jess than that of 
life; but the size of the figures is alto- 
gether left to the choice of painters of 
marine subjects, battle pieces, and land- 
scape. 





MONUMENT OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS I. 
The monument of Francis I. has been 
inaugurated at Vienna. A parallelogram 
forms its base, and bears on the frontis- 
piece these words, ‘‘ Amorem meum 
populi# meis,’’ expressions which are found 
in the will of the Emperor. On the 
opposite side is engraved the inserip- 
tion:—‘‘ Imp. Franciseo I. pio justo 
Sorti pacifico patri patrie Augusto 
parenti Ferdinandus I, Austrie Imp. 
MDCCOXXXXVI.” A bronze garland 
surrounds this parallelogram, whose four 
angles support four bronze statues, re- 
presenting—Religion, who bears a star 
on her forehead and presses a crucifix to 
her bosom ; Peace, who leans on a sword 
surrounded by laurels and holds in the 
left hand a palm branch; Justice, with 
her ordinary attributes, the sword and 
scales; and Strength, who holds in the 
right hand a club resting on the ground, 
and in the left a shield adorned with a 
lion. From the midst of this parallelogram 
rises an octagonal pedestal, whose base is 
surrounded with olive and oak garlands in 
bronze. On each of the eight angles is 
raised a statue. These cight statues re- 
present science, art, trade, mining, the 
breeding of cattle, agriculture, and the 
art of war. In the centre of the pedestal 
are two socles, bearing a platform, on 
which is placed the statue of the Emperor, 
17} toises high and weighing 223 quintals. 
He holds the sceptre in his left hand and 
stretches his right towards the ground. 
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THE CHURCHES AT NOTTINGHAM. 

The interior of the ancient church of 
St. Peter in Nottingham has undergone a 
general repair. The church consists of a 
spacious chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, and a western tower and spire. 
The stone of the nave arcades (those on 
the south being of the first period, and 
those on the north late in the second 
period) and the corbels of the roof (late 
third-period work) have been cleaned of 
many years’ accumulation of paint and 
whitewash; the walls of the chancel and 
nave have been re-drawn, and the Roman 
Tonic work, which for the last century has 
obscured the chancel and disfigured the 
nave, has been removed, so as to display 
a beautiful stone arch, erected about A.p. 
1480. During the taking off of the white- 
wash several interesting discoveries were 
made. Upon the south capital of the 
chancel arch was discovered a piece of 
ancient church music, of about the year 
1480, which was undoubtedly scratched 
upon the stone by the mason who worked 
it. A beautiful flowered diapering was 
also laid bare in many places. The stair- 
case, with its entrance to the rood-loft, 
was also opened, and the greater portion 
of a stone coffin with its lid was discovered. 
The clerestory and nave roof were evidently 
the work of the Strelleys, of Strelley, 
whose arms form a prominent ornament 
of the work. 

On removing the old oak stalls from 
the chancel of St. Mary’s church, in the 
same town, preparatory to the repairing 
of the roof, a sculptured tablet of marble 
was discovered, buried with its face down- 
ward, which probably has been lying there 
since the period of the Reformation. It 
is a spirited and well-executed as relief, 
consisting of eight figures, which repre- 
sent the Pope seated on a canopied and 
elevated throne, inaugurating a bishop. 
Beside the Pope are two cardinals wearing 
their hats. The bishop is attended by his 
apparitor, bearing the crozier, and three 
other attendant figures complete the group. 
The tablet is about two feet in height and 
one in width, and has been curiously 
painted and illuminated, the traces of which 
are still visible. It is now in the posses- 
sion of the vicar. Several pieces of cop- 


per and silver coins were likewise disco- 
vered in the same part of the chancel. 
They consisted principally of brass and 
copper jettons or counters. Amongst them 
were a silver penny of King Henry VII. 
or VIII.; the face is not in profile, but 
full, and the inscription nearly effaced ; a 


sixpence of Elizabeth; a tradesman’s 
leaden monograph, or token; an Anglo- 
Gallic coin, struck off in France when the 
English were in possession of it, the French 
arms being in the first quarter instead of 
the English; a Henry II. of silver, but 
the head and inscription nearly oblite- 
rated; a leaden coin of 1618, called a 
‘* trial piece ;’? and a Scotch coin, date 
effaced. There were also discovered with 
the above-mentioned coins, a solitary die 
and a leaden bullet; the latter had evi- 
dently struck one of the pillars, a portion 
of which still adhered to it: hence it is 
very probable that it was fired during the 
civil wars, and at the time Colonel Hutch- 
inson was governor of Nottingham Castle. 





DISCOVERY IN KILKENNY CATHEDRAL. 

Ware informs us that Richard de Led- 
rede, who occupied the episcopal throne 
of Ossory between 1318 and 1360, ‘‘ new 
erected and glazed all the windows of the 
cathedral, amongst which the east window 
was beautified with such excellent work- 
manship that the like was not in Ireland.” 
This window Ledwich tells us was broken 
down by Cromwell’s soldiery, after Bishop 
Roth had refused for it 700/. from the 
nuncio Rinuncini, who was anxious to 
carry it with him to Rome. In the course 
of recent excavations carried on by order 
of the Dean of Ossory, for the purpose of 
investigating some lately discovered foun- 
dations on the north side of the choir, and 
immediately beneath the three lancets with 
which the east end of that wall is pierced, 
the workmen came on a stratum of stained 
and painted glass, intermixed with portions 
of the ancient leaden frames which formed 
the windows. The glass is of various 
kinds; including numerous specimens of 
plain white, purple, blue, amber, scarlet, 
amethyst, and a most exquisite ultra- 
marine, together with various shailes of 
these colours. It exhibits traces of geo- 
metrical patterns and flowers; but in no 
instance was a fragment of the-human face 
or figure observed. 





ASPATRIA CHURCH, CUMBERLAND. 
The workmen employed in taking down 
the ancient parish church of Aspatria, for 
the purpose of rebuilding it, have dis- 
covered amid the fragments of that vene- 
rable edifice a number of indubitable and 
interesting remains of a previously existing 
church, consisting of crosses, window- 
mullions, capitals, shafts, &c. all of which 
are elaborately carved. These antiquities 
and their workmanship evince a style of 
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architecture thought to be prior to the 
Norman Conquest, and belonging to the 
style of the Anglo-Saxons. 





EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 

The locality chosen for the recent ex- 
cavations made in honour of the Prince of 
Furstenberg, was that adjoining the large 
house which had been opened at the meet- 
ing of the late Scientific Congress in 
Naples. After the stratum of /apilli, about 
two feet high, had been removed, a number 
of door-hinges, locks, nails, screws, and 
the like were found, all covered with a 
thick brown crust of oxide of iron. 
Amongst the many other objects, a door- 
knocker, with the under-plate appertaining 
to it, both of fine workmanship, the mount- 
ings of several garden implements, the 
bronze ornaments of chairs, arm-chairs, 
lectisternia hoops, and postaments of 
flower-pots, a cylindrical water-pail of 
lead, four feet high, and 14 foot diameter, 
with tasteful garlands and ornaments in 
embossed work, were brought to light. 
The terra-cottas which had once adorned 
the roof of this mansion were numerous ; 
spouts, which sent forth the water, in the 
shape of lions’ heads, &c. In one room 
were found 14 slabs of different kinds of 
marble, and they were placed on the wall 
just as they had been sawed asunder, 
1200 years ago! They were eight feet by 
four, and consisted of Phrygian and By- 
thinian marble, African breccia, verde 
antico, and a very rare sort of serpentine. 
The excavation was ably directed by Mr. 
Carlo Bonucci ; and, to complete the suc- 
cess of this operation, some beautiful and 
very interesting wall-pictures (frescoes) 
were recovered. 





ATHENIAN SCULPTURES. 

A female head, in the same grand simple 
style of Athenian sculpture as that be- 
longing to M. Delaborde, was recently 
discovered in clearing away some rubbish 
in a cellar at the Bibliotheque du Roi, at 
Paris. On its discovery, M. Lenormant, 
one of the keepers of the Cabinet des An- 
tiquités at the Bibliotheque, was at once 
struck with its resemblance in style to the 
marbles of the Parthenon ; and it is said 
that, by a reference to Carrey’s drawings, 
he has been enabled to fix upon the figure, 
in one of the pedimental groups, to which 
this head belonged. His opinion on this 
point will be more definitely declared in a 
publication on the subject, which will ap- 
pear shortly. In the meantime, we may 
entertain no doubt that this head is the 
work of the Athenian school of sculpture, 
if not of the exact period to which it has 
been assigned. The hair is drawn back 
from the forehead, and knotted over the 
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crown of the head—a head-dress charac- 
teristic both of Diana and Venus. The 
back of the head has never been finished, 
as if it had been placed against the back 
of a pediment. The nose has been cut off, 
evidently by the hand of a sculptor, and 
apparently for the purpose of restoration. 
How this interesting fragment found its 
way into the oudliette whence it has been 
disinterred, is not known. It may, pos- 
sibly, have been brought to Paris by means 
of the Marquis de Nointel, the French 
Ambassador, in the seventeenth century, 
by whose orders the drawings of Carrey 
were executed. A cast of this head has 
been placed in the Elgin room at the 
British Museum, together with another 
of the like character, and which is also 
a female head, brought by M. le Comte 
Delaborde from Venice. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT GLOUCESTER. 

In excavating for the foundation of a 
gasometer, about to be erected in Quay- 
street, Gloucester, a discovery of con- 
siderable local interest has been made. At 
a depth of about eighteen feet from the 
surface, nearly on a level with the present 
bed of the Severn, from which it is not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet dis- 
tant, the workmen came upon a large 
quantity of piles, resting upon which were 
massive blocks of stone well squared and 
jointed, of which a continuous line appears 
to be carried parallel with the course of the 
river. The stones are from Dean Forest. 
The general opinion is, that they formed 
part of the quay wall in the time of the 
Romans, as they are found at about the 
same depth as the other Roman remains 
which have been from time to time dis- 
covered in their vicinity. The mud in 
which the piles are imbedded is of exactly 
the same character as that which the 
dredging machines are now throwing up 
from the bed of the river, and has evi- 
dently been formed under similar cireum- 
stances. 





THE STATION ARMINA. 

A lost Roman station is supposed to 
have been found on the Erme River, near 
Modbury, Devon. At Holdyport Farm, 
the property of Lord Cranstoun, one mile 
and a half from Arminton, and on a 
tongue of land near the embouchure of 
the Erme at Muttycombe, extensive foun- 
dations of walls of powerful rubble ma- 
sonry have lately been discovered by Mr. 
Pearce, the intelligent tenant of the estate. 
These ruins appear to extend over fifteen 
acres of land, one portion of which is in 
orchard, the other plantation, and to 
inclose a space which is covered or washed 
by the waters of the Erme on three sides. 
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The bases of two towers and the site of a 
gateway are traceable. A curiously shaped 
trowel, somewhat resembling a massy 
spear-head, is the only article found. It 
is possible that this fort occupied the site 
of the lost station of the anonymous geo- 
grapher Ravennas of the 7th century, 
Armina, incorrectly transcribed from his 
MS. Ardua ; the Lombard (¥) (M) being 


mistaken for D, and IN for U; or it may 
have been the marine post or fortress, if 
the station was really at Arminton or Er- 
mington, higher up the river, which dis- 
embogues into Bigbury Bay and the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Ar min Ai British would be, on the 
borders of the water. The Saxons 
made it Auld or rather ald, the old post, 
as they did Muttycombe, the combe or 
vale at the mu’, mouth, of theriver. The 
alien priory of Modbury, Modbyri, (Lel.) 
founded by the Champernownes about 
1275, stood on the north side of the church 
of that place—dissolved in the reign of 
Henry VI. W.T.P.S. 

THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

Mr. Layard, an English gentleman, has 
for the last twelvemonth been pursuing 
the track—first laid open by M. Botta— 
at Nimroud, near Mosul, on the Tigris. 
His excavations have not only settled the 
precise position of Nineveh, but have 
brought to light many of its buildings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions. Mr. Layard 
has discovered an entrance formed by two 
magnificent winged, human-handed lions. 
This led him into a hall above 150 feet 
long and 30 broad—entirely built of slabs 
of marble, covered with sculptures. The 
side-walls are ornamented with small bas- 
reliefs, of the highest interest—battle 
sieges, lion hunts, &c. many of them in the 
finest state of preservation, and all exe- 
cuted with extraordinary spirit. They af- 
ford a complete history of the military art 
amongst the Assyrians, and prove their 
intimate knowledge of many of those 
machines of war whose invention is attri- 
buted to the Greeks and Romans—such 
as the battering ram, the tower moving on 
wheels, the catapult, &c. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty and elegance of the 
forms of various arms, swords, daggers, 
bows, spears, &c. In this great hall there 
are several entrances—each formed by 
winged lions or winged bulls. ‘These lead 
into other chambers, which, again, branch 
off into other ramifications. Every cham- 
ber is built of slabs covered with sculp- 
tures or inscriptions, whence some idea 
may be formed of the number of objects 
discovered—the far greater part of which, 
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in fact nearly all, are in the best preserva~ 
tion. Mr. Layard’s excavations have been 
hitherto confined to a very small corner of 
the mound under which these antiquities 
have for ages been buried ; it is impossible 
to say what may come out when they can 
be carried forward on an adequate scale. 
He has already uncovered 15 chambers and 
obtained 250 bas-reliefs. Major Rawlin- 
son is occupied in decyphering the inscrip- 
tions discovered ; they are in cuneiform or 
arrow-headed characters. 





NUMISMATICS. 

Aug. 14, The remaining portion of the 
valuable cabinet of Greek and Roman 
coins and medals of the Chevalier Cam- 
pana, sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. of 
Wellington-street, realised large prices. 
Lot 606, a rare bronze medallion of An- 
nius Verus and Commodus, struck at Mi- 
letus, was purchased at 4/. 2s., for the 
British Museum. Lot 612, a bronze me- 
dallion of Commodus, was also secured 
for the same establishment, for 57. 7s. 6d. ; 
the legend on this medallion ends with the 
contraction ‘* Brit.’’ of which Lampri- 
dius observes appellatus est Britannicus 
ab adulatoribus. Lot 638, a silver dena- 
rius of the Empress Marciana, was sold 
for 81. 5s. Lot 729, four brass coins of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, in the finest 
state, were purchased for 9/7, 12s. 6d., by 
an eminent collector in Kent. Lot 760, 
an unpublished bronze medallion of Geta, 
132. Lot 799, a fine aureus of Commo- 
dus, 82. 5s. Lot 886, two fine medallions 
in bronze of Gordian III., one of which 
was struck at Tarsus, and represents a ra- 
diated figure of the sun overpowering and 
slaying a bull, very rare, were bought for 
Though the brass 
coins of the earlier period of Roman his- 
tory sold remarkably well, those of the 
Imperial and Christian times, particularly 
the large-sized medallions and coins, which 
afford subjects of such deep interest, fetched 
far better prices. Lot 1105, a silver coin 
of Naxos, was bought for 6/. 12s. 6d., and 
a similar price was obtained for one of 
Selinus. A beautiful rare decadrahm me- 
dallion of Syracuse (lot 1119), produced 
181. 5s. Many of the fine Byzantine gold 
and silver medals were bought for the 
British Museum, which establishment is 
also acquiring a fine collection of medieval 
coins and medals, a branch of numismatics 
in which most public cabinets are wanting. 
This class of coins is highly interesting, 
inasmuch as it forms the natural continu. 
ation of numismatic history down to mo- 
dern times. This sale realised in all 
3,0350. 196. 6d. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The Cortes assembled at Madrid onthe 
14th Sept., when the President of the 
Council, M. Isturitz, read a message 
from the Queen, announcing the proposed 
marriages of herself to Don Francisco de 
Assis, Duke of Cadiz, and of the Infanta 
Donna Maria Luisa Fernanda, sister of 
the Queen, to the Duke of Montpensier, 
son of the King of the French. The 
latter marriage is very unpopular in 
Spain, and an address or petition to the 
Queen against it, was signed by 15,000 
persons of the Progressista party. A pro- 
test against the marriage was forwarded 
by Prince Enrique to the Presidents of 
the two Chambers. It was founded on 
the law of Philip V., by which the Princes 
of the house of Orleans, and their descen- 
dants, were excluded from the throne of 
Spain ; as also on the 47th article of the 
Constitution. Mr. Bulwer, the British 
Minister at Madrid, also sent a note of a 
strong and energetic character to Senor 
Isturitz on the subject. He warns Senor 
Isturitz of the danger that will probably 
follow a perseverance in that scheme; 
maintains the right of England to inter- 
fere in the marriage of the Infanta, which, 
by the law of the country, is of as much 
public importance as that of the Queen 
herself; and declares that England, of 
all other nations, has a right to interfere, 
as her armies bled and her treasures were 
expended in sustaining the independence 
of the country. M. Isturitz returned a 
reply to Mr. Bulwer, but its contents 
have not transpired. Mr. Bulwer left 
Madrid on the morning of the 6th Oct. 
for Aranjuez. The French Princes, the 
Dukes de Montpensier and D’Aumale, 
entered the Spanish capital at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon of that day. They pro- 
ceeded on horseback from the gate of 
Bilboa to the Palace. No demonstration 
of any kind was made on their passage. 
The two marriages were solemnised on 
the evening of the 10th, and there was a 
grand mass performed on the following 
morning. The Gazette contained a royal 
decree, dated the 10th, appointing the 
Infante Don Francisco de Assis Captain- 
General of the army, and another on the 
12th conferring on the Prince the honorary 
title of ‘‘ King,’’ with the style of ‘* Ma- 
jesty.’”’ Ata chapter of the Order of the 


Golden Fleece the insignia of that order 
were bestowed by the Queen on the Duke 
de Montpensier. The Duke d’Aumale 
was already a member of that order. With 
a view to perpetuate in the family of Count 
Bresson, the French ambassador, the re- 
collection of the marriage of her very be- 
loved sister Donna Luisa, and the part he 
had taken in it, the Queen has granted to 
his son (her Majesty’s godson) the rank 
of Grandee of Spain of the first class, and 
the title of Duke de Santa Isabel. 


FRANCE. 


The Marquess of Normanby had lately 
an interview with M. Guizot, in which, 
on the part of the British Government, he 
protested against the contemplated mar- 
riage of the Duke de Montpensier with the 
Infanta of Spain, on the ground, among 
other considerations, that it would affect 
the interests of all Europe, and disturb 
the balance of power. It was added, that 
such an event was calculated injuriously 
to affect the relations subsisting between 
France and Great Britain. 

The Count de Montemolin (Don Car. 
los’s eldest son) has escaped from his 
prison at Bourges, and the celebrated 
Carlist General Cabrera has also suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape. The count 
has arrived in England, and has pub- 
lished a proclamation to the Spaniards. 


PORTUGAL. 


At Lisbon a political counter-movement 
of the most complete character has been 
quietly effected by the Court and the army 
in conjunction. The Duke of Palmella 
and his colleagues were summarily dis- 
missed by Her Faithful Majesty on the 
night of the 6th Oct. and a new Ministry, 
by previous arrangement, immediately 
formed as follows: —President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of War, Marquis Sal- 
danha; Minister of the Kingdom and, ad 
interim, of Finance, Viscount d’ Oliveira ; 
Justice, J. J. Valente Farinho; Marine 
and Colonies, D. Manoel de Portugal e 
Castro; Foreign Affairs, Viscount da Car- 
reira. No member of the Cabral admini- 
stration entered into this combination, but 
the policy of the new administration would 
be nearly identical with that of the Cabrals. 
Most of the Palmella policy had been re- 
voked by a stroke of the pen. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


A revolutionary movement broke out 
in the city of Geneva on the Gth Oct. to 
understand the cause of which it may be 
necessary to observe that the Diet, du- 
ring the last session, employed four ani- 
mated sittings to discuss whether it was per- 
mitted to seven cantons to form a private 
confederation within the great confedera- 
tion,—to constitute a new state within a 
state. The decision was rendered null 
by the vote of the deputy for Geneva, who 
remained neutral. The great Council of 
that canton having been called on to 
explain, pronounced a decree in favour of 
the seven ultramontane cantons. This 
bold measure was, it is said, suggested by 
the French Government, and was adopted 
in order to diminish the influence of 
Berne, which is about to become the 
directing canton. This resolution of the 
Grand Council of Geneva caused an 
immense excitement amongst the popula- 
tion, who flew to arms on the Gth, and 
formed barricades. The insurgents were 
summoned to surrender on the 7th, and, 
having refused to comply, four picces of 
cannon were brought against them. The 
insurgents replied by a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry. The combat continued until night, 
and on the morning of the 8th the Coun- 
cil of State resigned ; the arsenal, and all 
the public establishments were then occu- 
pied by the insurgents. The loss of life 
has been very great, and immense damage 
has been done to the city. The affairs of 
the state have since been provisionally 
confided to the administrative council of 
the town. 


TUSCANY. 


By the earthquake in Tuscany, on the 
24th Aug., upwards of 8000 persons are 
reduced to beggary ; but the Grand Duke 
has announced that he will rebuild all the 
houses that were destroyed without making 
any addition to the taxes. The inhabit- 
ants of the small towns of Arciano, Quer- 
dinallo, Montescudigo, Lorenzana, Ca- 
serta, Repubella, Creopica, Faiglia, Leina, 
and Regolo, are exempted from taxation 
until 1848. The port of Leghorn fur- 
nishes the building timber free of 
duty. 


TURKEY. 


Adrianople was ravaged by fire in the 
night of the 24th Sept. The conflagra- 
tion broke out in the populous quarter of 
the Israclites, and lasted twelve hours, 
reducing to ashes about 600 houses, a 
considerable number of shops, thirty 
taverns, several mills, and five syna- 
gogues, E 


NEW ZEALAND. 


On the 10th of May a party of 
British troops were nearly surprised 
by Rangihacata and his savages ; and, 
although the enemy was repulsed, with 
the loss, it is believed, of 13 killed and 
wounded, the loss of the British was five 
killed and six wounded. Some censure 
is thrown upon the British officer in com- 
mand, Major Richmond, for” neglecting 
the warning given to him, that the enemy 
intended to surprise his troops in the 
night. m 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Kafirs continue to be rather trou- 
blesome, aud among other victims of their 
stealthy marauding operations has been 
Mr. Gordon Nourse, a gentleman of high 
character, whose death is apparently very 
much regretted. The colonists, under 
the able direction and by the untiring ex- 
ertions of Sir Peregrine Maitland and Sir 
Andreas Stockenstrom, have assembled 
in large force, and it was calculated that 
they were 8,000 to 10,000 strong. These 
* fighting men” came from all parts of 
the colony, estimated to consist of 120,000 
square miles, and with very few casualties, 
though they were not very well furnished 
with provisions and clothing, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of getting baggage 
across the mountains. 


MEXICO, 


Santa Anna has passed the blockade 
and landed at Vera Cruz. Paredes has 
been seized and imprisoned ; and the 
once exiled chief now appears to reign 
supreme chief over the unstable citizens 
of the ‘republic.’”?’ The United States 
squadron in the Pacific have seized upon 
California. The town of China, situate 
about 60 miles above the central depot of 
Camargo, has been invested by a small 
American force. 


BORNEO. 


Some active proceedings have taken 
place against the Sultan of Borneo, by the 
British squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Cochrane. On the 27th June, the fleet 
left Sarawak and sailed up the Borneo 
river. After some unsatisfactory attempts 
to arrange matters with the Sultan, a 
demonstration was decided on, and the 
Admiral, on board the Spiteful steamer, 
accompanied by the Phlegethon, pro- 
ceeded as high as the town of Bruni. As 
soon as the steamers came in sight, a 
heavy fire was opened upon them from 
the Sultan’s batteries. The fire was 
promptly returned by the Phlegethon ; 
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and, running alongside the battery, men 
were landed; the Sultan, however, had 
fled. The battery was dismantled, and 
the brass guns were sent on board the 
steamers. An expedition was sent inland, 
under Captain Munday, in pursuit of the 
flying sultan ; but without overtaking him. 
This expedition was absent four days. 
The fleet returned to Pulo Labuan on the 
25th. 
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CHINA. 

Accounts to the 25th of July state that 
preparations were making for the evacua- 
tion of Chusan. A serious riot had taken 
place at Canton, which seems to have 
originated in some very trivialcause. A 
bad feeling towards the English still 
exists in that town, but is confined for 
the most part to the lower orders of the 
people. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The colossal equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington, by Mr. Matthew C. 
Wyatt, has been placed upon the gateway 
erected for King George IV. by Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton, at Hyde Park Corner, as an 
entrance of approach to Buckingham Pa- 
lace. This has been effected in defiance 
of remonstrances from Mr. Cockerell the 
professor of architecture at the Royal Aca- 
demy, Mr. Burton himself, and the almost 
universal opinion of the public organs of 
taste; but in pursuance, as appears, of a 
promise obtained from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment some time since by the Com- 
mittee of Subscribers, the leading members 
of which, consisting of the Duke of Rut- 
land, Sir Frederick Trench, &c. were de- 
termined to carry out the project. 

The statue has been cast at Paddington. 
The ordinary entrance to Mr. Wyatt’s 
studio and laboratories abuts upon the 
road nearly opposite the viaduct over the 
entrance of the Great Western Railway, 
and the large open space was crowded 
during the day, before the removal, by 
spectators watching the progress of a vast 
number of workmen occupied inside. The 
great height of the statue (being 30 feet 
itself) when raised on the platform, on 
which it was drawn, as well as the scaf- 
folding necessary for moving it, rendered 
it necessary to demolish a large portion of 
the roof of the building in which it was 
contained. This process exposed to view 
nearly half of the gigantic work. A timber 
platform of great strength, and supported 
on four immense metal wheels, was erected 
for its journey. The chest and quarters of 
the horse rested on the body of the plat- 
form, while the four legs descended below 
the axles of the wheels, and were sup- 
ported by iron bars placed transversely to 
meet the hoofs of the animal. By means 
of chain windlasses, ropes, pulleys, levers, 
inclined planes, plank tramways, &c. the 
carriage and statue, weighing together 
nearly 60 tons, were moved about dusk, 
néar to the gate opening on the road, ready 
to be drawn forth. 

At about eleven o’clock next day (Sept. 
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30) the carriage was moved backwards, 
somewhat like the launching of a vessel, 
into the middle of the road, until it fronted 
the direction in which it was to proceed. 
As soon as the arrangements had been 
completed, 29 powerful dray horses be- 
longing to Messrs. Goding’s brewery 
(kindly lent for the occasion, together with 
the services of two men to every three 
horses), were harnessed: two were put 
into the shafts, and nine rows, three 
abreast, preceded them. At last all was 
ready, and the word to move forward hav- 
ing been given, the horses were urged to 
apply their power and strength ; when the 
ponderous machine stirred, and then rolled 
forward steadily and slowly with a hoarse 
din which was heard even above the shouts 
that greeted its first advance. After pro- 
ceeding about 40 or 50 yards it stopped for 
afew minutes, amid the cheering of the 
assembled thousands, opposite the resi- 
dence of Mr. Wyatt. The procession was 
then regularly formed in tie following 
order ; —First came an advanced guard of 
cavalry; then followed their mounted 
band, immediately preceding the statue on 
its carriage, escorted at each side by a 
double rank of mounted guards. To 
the rear of the carriage were attached 
two long and strong cables, held by a few 
companies of Foot Guards in white fa- 
tigue jackets. Then followed successively, 
preceded by their bands, the Grenadier, 
the Coldstream, and Fusilier Guards ; and 
the military portion of the procession was 
closed by a large squadron of the cavalry, 
Life Guards. In this order the march 
continued with but three or four stoppages 
of any duration, at turnings and difficult 
points, accompanied by an immense con- 
course of pedestrians, down the Edgware- 
road, across Oxford-street, down Park- 
lane, into Piccadilly, until it arrived safely 
at last opposite Apsley House and the arch 
on Constitution-hill, a little before two 
o’clock. Here the statue remained in the 
centre of the road for something better 
than an hour, while the troops drew up, 
and the bands continued to play. The 
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statue having then been turned and drawn 
in near the left foot of the triumphal arch, 
the military were formed again, and 
marched off to their respective quarters. 

The next day was commenced the labour 
of raising the statue to the summit of the 
arch. At a very early hour a body of 
riggers from Woolwich Dockyard, under 
the direction of Mr. M‘Cullum, assisted by 
a number of labourers, were engaged in 
preparations. It was necessary to change 
the position of the statue, as deposited the 
day before, from south to east; and in 
order to accomplish this end the whole 
mass of statue and carriage, weighing alto- 
gether 60 tons, was lifted by the tackles 
and shifted into the desired spot. This 
feat fully proved the competency of the 
mechanical appliances provided to perform 
the allotted task, and, accordingly, at 
three o'clock, p.m. the signal was given to 
‘* hoist away.’’ The statue was raised by 
means of strong six-inch cables fastened 
round each arm or thigh of the horse, 
which were then hooked on to the blocks 
used in the ascent. Through these blocks, 
four in number, triple-sheaved, and ex- 
pressly made for this occasion, ran six 
ropes, also quite new and made of strongest 
yarn, each rope being calculated equal to 
10 tons. Upon the traversing platform 
above, were four ‘‘crabs,’’ or powerful 
windlasses, worked by eight men each. 
The scaffolding, erected for the purpose 
by Mr. W. Ellis, under the direction of 
Mr. Wyatt, was of itself a wonderful 
work, being 115 feet in height, and having 
taken upwards of 200 loads of timber in 
its construction, besides scaffold poles and 
planks. The height to which it was 
necessary to raise the statue was 74 feet ; 
and then it had to traverse a distance of 
60 feet to arrive at the pedestal prepared 
for its reception upon the crown of the 
arch. From three o’clock until nearly 
seven the ascent slowly continued without. 
the slightest accident. It was then quite 
dark, but, the moon having risen about 
half past eight, the work was resumed, 
and completed before nine o’clock. On 
Thursday the statue was again removed, 
and remained suspended in mid-air, pending 
the preparations for its final deposition on 
the pedestal, which being finished, about 
one o’clock it was once more brought 
back, and then fixed in what may possibly 
be its permanent position. The scaffold- 
ing immediately surrounding the statue 
has since been taken down, but the 
principal portion will remain in case of 
its becoming necessary, from an unfavour- 
able verdict as to the eligibility of the 
site, to remove the statue. 

Of the statue itself, asa work of art, it 
is very difficult to form a judgment in its 
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present posture. It should be seen at some 
distance to judge of its general effect ; and 
at that distance much of its details are 
lost. A near view, from the street, pre- 
sents the lower parts of the horse in un- 
favourable, if not distorted, position. 

Respecting the incongruity of the union 
of this statue with the arch upon which it 
now stands, we could fill our present 
Magazine with what has been written on 
the subject : yet all would neither increase 
nor mitigate the condemnation conveyed in 
a few sentences written more than a year 
ago by Mr. Decimus Burton, who, as 
being the author of the arch, must be 
admitted as a most competent critic. 
He says, ‘‘The Wellington Testimonial is 
a single equestrian statue of colossal 
dimensions. It would not be a satisfactory 
surmount for the arch; colossal as it is, 
the horse, when placed on so huge a 
pedestal, would present an appearance far 
too meagre and tall for the situation. 
{This is exactly the result now seen.] 
Proportion and unity of design are the 
first and most important elements in a 
work of art; both of these would be 
wanting in this instance if such a statue 
were placed upon the arch. The fact that 
the monument was not the design of one 
and the same artist would strike the most 
casual observer.’’ The truth is, that the 
Testimonial Committee had no more right 
to convert the arch at Hyde-park Corner 
into,a pedestal for their statue, than the 
subscribers to a gigantic statue of Watt 
had to make one of the chapels of West- 
minster Abbey its most inappropriate 
show room. In the words of our spirited 
contemporary ‘The Builder,’’—‘‘ The 
arch was not intended to be a pedestal, 
but a structure—a monument of itself, 
and if embellished, as proposed by its 
architect, with a statue flanking the attic, 
over each column, trophies on the main 
piers, [the uncovered blocks intended for 
which are now projecting from its walls, | 
sculpture in relief on the face of the attic, 
[the bareness of which is exposed by the 
addition of the statue,] and a quadriga on 
the top, of proper size as a decoration,— 
an accessory, not the principal,—would 
have been a worthy adornment of the 
metropolis. Used as it now is, that 
character has entirely disappeared ; all the 
money expended upon it is utterly thrown 
away and wasted, while, as a pedestal, 
it is wholly inappropriate and unfit.”’ 





July 10. A new churclr in Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, dedicated to St. 
Johu the Evangelist, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. The appointed 
incumbent of this church is the Rev. J. E. 
Kempe, M,A. and the curate, the Rev. 
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R. S. Oldham, M.A. The church will 
accommodate 1030 persons, 500 of the 
sittings being free. Its architecture is 
Norman, and the front is intended to 
have two small spires, of which one only 
is yet built. 

Sept. 13. A new Welsh church was 
opened in Aldersgate-street, contiguous 
to the General Post Office. The Rev. 
D. Morgan, of Llanfyllen, conducted the 
services, and continued to officiate during 
the month. No permanent minister will 
be appointed, as it is intended that the 
services shall be performed for the present 
by clergymen of the Welsh Church by 
turns. 

Sept. 28. The new Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. Edward, situated at Mill- 
wall, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, was conse- 
crated with all the solemn pomp and 
ceremony prescribed by the Roman ritual. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Griffiths, Vicar 
Apostolic for the London District, offici- 
ated as the consecrating prelate. At 
eleven o’clock the bell rang out, and the 
procession of priests and dignitaries, robed 
in vestments of gold, silver, lace, satin, 
velvet and embroidered silk, moved from 
the sacristy, chanting ‘‘Quam dilecta 
tabernacula tua,’’ and the service com- 
menced. High mass was sung by the 
Rev. Patrick O’Dwyer, of the Catholic 
Church, Moorfields, assisted by the Rev. 
J. Walsh, of the same church, as deacon, 
and the Rev. Walter M‘Avilla, of the 
Catholic Church, Islington, as sub- 
deacon. After the gospel, Bishop Morris 
advanced to the foot of the altar, and 
preached a sermon. The chapel, which 
is in the Decorative style, has been erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Wardell, architect. It is capable of ac- 
commodating 4,000 persons. 

New Churches.—The 26th annual re- 
port of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
Building New Churches has been issued. 
During the year 27 churches have been 
completed by the aid of their grants, 
in which accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 20,826 persons, including 12,879 
free seats appropriated to the use of the 
poor. In the whole, 370 churches have 
now been completed under the superin- 
tendence of the commission. There are 
33 churches now in course of building, 
and plans for 18 have been approved of. 
During the year considerable progress 
has been made by the board in the im- 
portant duty intrusted to them, of forming 
new parishes or districts. 

The Free Baths and Wash-houses.—The 
committee have issued a statement, which 
contains some interesting details relative 
to the establishment in Glass-house-yard, 
East Smithfield. The success attending 
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the experiment has proved two important 
facts :—First, that the poor are anxious 
for cleanliness when the means are within 
their reach ; and, secondly, that the means 
may be rendered them at a very trifling 
expence. In the course of the year 27,622 
bathers, 35,480 washers and dryers of 
clothes, and 4,512 ironers, have made use 
of the premises. The working expenses 
have been under 13d. a-head, although 
soap is allowed to each bather, and a 
portion of soap and soda to each washer 
of clothes. Quiet, orderly, and civil con- 
duct has universally prevailed. Several 
of those applying to bathe and wash their 
clothes are so destitute that their entire 
clothing is that which they have on. 
Such applicants are provided with gowns 
whilst they wash, dry, and mend their 
scanty attire. The water has been sup- 
plied gratuitously by the East London 
Water Works Company. Upwards of 
9,000 came a distance of from two to five 
miles, and above 1,300 bathed and washed, 
who on the previous night slept at places 
from five to twenty-five miles distant. 
From the financial statement it appears 
that the amount of subscriptions received 
was 548/. 3s. 6d. The baths and wash- 
houses for the north-west district of the 
metropolis, situate in George-street, 
Euston-square, have also been for some 
months in operation. The New River 
Company granted at a nominal rent the 
greater part of the vacant ground at the 
base of their reservoir in the Hampstead- 
road, and agreed to supply water to the 
establishment for the first six months 
gratuitously, and afterwards at the lowest 
possible cost. There are 40 warm baths 
completed, and two cold baths, one 80 
feet long by 20 or 25 feet in width, and 
the other about half as large. The wash- 
ing troughs will accommodate sixty per- 
sons to wash at once without interfering 
with each other. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 


Sept. 24. The freehold estate of 
Whittlesea was disposed of at the Auc- 
tion Mart. The property comprised the 
manors of Whittlesea St. Andrew, St. 
Mary, and of the rectory of Whittlesea 
St. Mary, which extends over nearly 
25,000 acres, including the fines, quit- 
rents, royalties, &c. with the perpetual 
advowson of the vicarage of St. Mary. 
The whole, which was of the value of 
nearly 6,8007, per annum, was put up in 
one lot, and bought in at 169,000/. upon 
which it was put up in three lots. The 
first lot comprised the freehold rent 
charges of about 17,000 acres, yielding 
3,0347. per annum: this was sold for 
68,0007, The second and third lot in- 











cluded the manors with several freehold 
farms, containing about 2,136 acres, pro- 
ducing the annual income of 2,956/, 11s.6d. 
with the patronage of the advowson re- 
turning 246/. 4s. 8d. per annum; they 
were sold for 99,5001. 


CORNWALL. 


The Duke of Northumberland has pur- 
chased for 400/. the perpetual curacy of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Launceston. 

The granite pillars and arches dividing 
the aisles of St. Mary’s church, Zruro, 
have been freed from the covering of lime 
and plaster, with which, in the days when 
ecclesiastical architecture was called 
** Gothic,’’ they had been Grecianised and 
disfigured. The pillars of the chancel had 
been previously restored by the rector, and 
the improvement was so striking, that se- 
veral parishioners undertook to complete 
the work, each restoring a pillar. The 
improvements effected here in the last 
three years have been very encouraging. 
The seats have been better arranged, a very 
ordinary wooden rere-dos has been re- 
placed with a costly one of Caen stone, 
having a picture in the centre, after 
Rubens. The space within the rails has 
been paved with encaustic tiles. Two very 
large east windows of stained glass have 
been put in, and a mortuary window in the 
aisle ; three others are in preparation. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Sept. 29. A new district church upon 
West Hill, in the parish of Ottery St. Mary, 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel 
and All Angels, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Exeter. The parish of Ottery 
consists of about ten thousand acres, and 
extends about five miles in length and 
four miles anda half in breadth. The 
population, according to the census of 
1841, amounted to 4,193; and the parish 
church, although large and capacious, will 
only accommodate 1,407. A short time 
since, Sir John Kennaway, Bart. built a 
new church in the northern part of the 
parish at his own expense, and a second 
district church was erected at Tipton. 
The church of St. Michael is situate upon 
West Hill, about two miles to the south 
of the town on the Exmouth-road. The 
greater part of the district, which com- 
prises above 2,000 acres, was, within the 
memory of many living, a wild heath be- 
longing to Sir John Kennaway, who has 
let a great portion in plots to the indus- 
trious peasantry at a low rent upon long 
leases. By this means it is being brought 
rapidly into a state of active cultivation, 
and a fast increasing population, amount- 
ing at present to above 250, is located 
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upon this spot. In order to afford ac- 
commodation to these people, it was de 
termined about a year since to erect a 
third district church upon West Hill. 
Sir John Kennaway gave a convenient 
site for the church, burial ground, and 
school-house, together with a rent-charge 
of ten pounds a year towards the endow- 
ment, and a donation of 50/. towards the 
building; to which the Dowager Lady 
Kennaway has given 25/. The Dean and 
Canons of Windsor, to whom the great 
tithes of the parish belong, have given 
15/. a year towards the endowment, and a 
fund has also been raised for its augmen- 
tation, to which the Right Rev. Bishop 
Coleridge has given 100/, The cost of 
the structure, which is computed at about 
2,000/., has been chiefly raised through 
the munificence of the Coleridge family— 
most of whom have been very liberal con- 
tributors, and have also proyided the 
whole of the stained glass windows and 
cushions. The building fund has also 
been augmented by a grant of 150/. from 
the Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches, and 125/. from the Exeter 
Diocesan Church Building Society. The 
church, which consists of a nave and 
chancel under the same roof, a porch 
and vestry, is in the style of early-English 
architecture. The side walls are pierced 
with small lancet-headed windows ; at the 
west end is a triple lancet, and the whole 
are filled with stained glass. At the west 
end is a small bell tower containing three 
bells of good tone. The chancel is divided 
from the nave by a pointed arch, in stone ; 
the roof is of oak-timber varnished, sup- 
ported on pointed arches of oak springing 
from stone corbels in the walls ; the pulpit 
is of carved stone in the south-east corner 
of the nave, and there is an elegantly carved 
stone font in the west end of the nave. 
The communion table is of carved oak, and 
the east end of the chancel is ornamented 
with carved stone figures of the Evangelists 
and other appropriate emblems. The seats 
are all open with carved ends, they are fitted 
for the accommodation of 194 persons; and 
the whole of them are free and unappro- 
priated for ever. The building with its 
fittings is of an elegant but chaste charac- 
ter. Mr. Wollaston was the architect. 
Mr. T. Selway supplied the font and the 
pulpit, and the stained glass was obtained 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Bishop of Exeter has given his con- 
sent to the formation of three district pa- 
rishes, to be formed out of the parish of 
Stoke Damerel, Devonport, each to be 
endowed with 1507. per ann. They are to 
be called severally ‘‘ St. Paul, Devonport,’’ 


- St. Mary, Devonport,’’ and ‘ St. Ste- 


phen, Devonport.’’ 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


Aug. 4. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated a new church at Bradpole, near 
Bridport. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The new works at the Blockhouse 
Fort, on the Gosport side of Portsmouth 
harbour, are rapidly progressing towards 
completion. On the side facing the sea 
is a double-tier battery for twenty-six 
8-inch guns, commanding the anchorage 
of Spithead; while that part of the fort 
which is parallel to the harbour is de- 
fended by a strong tower with numerous 
loopholes for musketry. The number of 
guns will be, in all, about fifty-six, very 
few of which will be less than 32-pounders, 
and the greater part of still larger calibre. 
Commodious barracks for 5 officers and 
100 men are in the course of construc- 
tion. All the new buildings are bomb- 
proof. At Priddy’s Hard, on the same 
side of the harbour, the powder magazine 
and ordnance station, hitherto almost 
unprotected, are undergoing alterations 
which will render them an _ extremely 
strong position. The lines round Gosport, 
Portsea, and Portsmouth, which have 
been for some years nearly disarmed, and 
in many places suffered to fall into decay, 
are being repaired and put into a state 
to receive a very large and powerful equip- 
ment of ordnance. A new and beautiful 
battery for six guns, in the ravelin of the 
Spur-gate, is already finished. It is pro- 
vided with magazines, storehouses, and 
all the other requisites, and is most perfect 
in its arrangements. Southsea Castle, 
now used as the military prison of the 
district, is mounted with 32 guns, 32’s 
and 24’s, and it is intended further to 
increase the artillery of this important 
post. Alterations on a large scale are in 
contemplation for the works at the 
entrance of the harbour on the Ports- 
mouth side. A double-tier battery is to 
occupy the space of the present saluting 
battery, from which 70 guns, by crossing 
their fire with those of the Blockhouse 
Fort opposite, will render it perfectly im- 
possible for any vessel to force its way 
into the port. Altogether the harbour 
will receive an accession of 244 guns in 
addition to the present armament. 

The new Graving Dock at Southampton, 
a structure from which great commercial 
advantage to thetown has been anticipated, 
was formally opened on the 11th of July. 
It has been built in about 14 months, at 
a cost of 60,000/. Its extreme length is 
313 feet ; width of middle, 78 feet ; breadth 
of gates, 66 feet. At high-tide there is 
about 18 feet of water. The dry dock is 
making progress towards completion. The 
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tidal dock is now in active use, and its 
business is in daily increase, 

It is understood that the East Tytherly 
estate, near Southampton, has been pur- 
chased of the devisees of the late Francis 
Bayley, esq. by Mr. Cooke, the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, who contem- 
plates erecting a mansion and making 
great improvements on the property. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


An ancient monument in the church of 
Kington, erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, of Hergest, who died 
in 1469, and his lady Elena, having be- 
come ruinous through a long course of 
time, and an eyesore in the church, has 
been lately extensively restored by Mr. 
Jennings of Hereford, in the execution 
of which he has shown great skill and 
abilityas asculptor. Above the monument, 
and affixed to the wall, instead of the in- 
scription heretofore painted thereon, is a 
large stone tablet, containing particulars 
and armorial bearings of eleven genera- 
tions of Mr. Vaughan’s descendants, 
terminating in Roach Vaughan, mother 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxford. 
The monument and tablet are protected 
by a strong iron railing, which was not 
the case in the former instance. The 
whole has been executed by the direction 
and at the expense of the Hon. Miss 
Harley. 

KENT. 

July 30. The Kearsney estate, near 
Dover, was disposed of by Mr. Leifchild, 
having been formerly the property of 
Mr. J. Minet Fector, merchant. The 
estate consisted of about 938 acres, and 
was divided into several farms, which, 
together with the wood and timber, formed 
seventeen lots. The first consisted of the 
family mansion of Kearsney Abbey, and 
112 acres of arable and meadow lands, &c. 
and including forty acres of woods and 
plantations : this went for 9,200/. Lot 10, 
the manor of Kearsney Court, with its 
manorial rights, privileges and quit-rents, 
and about 280 acres, was sold for 8,150/. 
The whole estate was disposed of for 
35,6602. 

Aug. 20. At the Shakespeare Hotel, 
Dover, among other lots, the old church- 
yard, St. Mary’s parish, wherein Churchill, 
the poet, lies buried, was sold by auction, 
for 145/. The purchaser is a brickmaker, 
so that there is no telling to what purpose 
it may come at last. In this church-yard, 
over the grave of Churchill, there is a 
rude headstone, bearing the following in- 
scription :—‘* 1764. Here lie the re- 
mains of the celebrated C. Churchill. 


Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies.” 
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Sept. 28. The first portion of the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle Railway, to Kendal 
(commenced in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1843), was opened on Monday. 
It extends twenty-two miles. On ar- 
riving at Kendal, the directors, with their 
officers, and a large party of friends, re- 
paired, by special invitation from the di- 
rectors of the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway, to the White Hall, where a 
handsome dejeuner awaited their arrival. 
Cornelius Nicholson, esq. mayor of Ken- 
dal, presided. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, 
with the consent of the Bishop of Chester, 
formed a new district for spiritual purposes 
out of the parish of Manchester, to be 
called the district of ‘* St. Mark, Hulme.” 
The stipend attached is to be 150/. as 
soon as it shall become a parish for eccle- 
siastical purposes, which will be when a 
chapel or church shall be consecrated 
within its boundaries. 

A new Ecclesiastical district has been 
formed out of the parish of Rochdale, 
called the district of Healey, with an in- 
come of 150/.; patron, Her Majesty. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


In Deeping Fen—a district containing 
a population of upwards of one thousand 
souls, many of them being five and six 
miles from a parish church, a beautiful 
edifice has been erected at a cost of 
4000/., the munificent gift of two indi- 
viduals, lately residing at Stamford, 
Messrs. William and Nicholas Clarke 
Stevenson, (brothers.) William, the sur- 
vivor, by deed dated 25th May, 1844, 
three days before his death, secured the 
sum of 40007. for the purpose of building 
this church, 50007. for the endowment, 
and 200/. for repairs, to be vested in the 
Ven. T. K. Bonney, Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, as Trustee. The Church, which 
is situate close to the turnpike-road lead- 
ing from London to Spalding, was com- 
menced on the 18th of August, 1845, 
when the foundation-stone was laid by 
James Stevenson, esq. and was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Lincoln, on the 
24th of July. It has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Chas. Kirk, of Slea- 
ford. It is in the late Decorated style, 
84ft. Gin. long, 37ft. wide, the nave being 
42ft. high. It consists of a nave, north 
aisle, chancel with a small vestry attached 
to its north side, and tower and spire 
occupying the second bay of the north 
aisle, from which it projects its whole 
width ; the lower story serves as a porch, 
and on its west side is the principal 
entrance. The tower, being unconnected 
with the fine high-pitched roof of the 
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nave, gains much apparent height and 
importance, and confers much grace on 
the grouping of the various portions of 
the edifice; and by this plan the view is 
uninterrupted from east to west, each of 
which ends are occupied by splendid win- 
dows. ‘The tower is of rough stone ; the 
quoins, windows, copings, &c., being of 
Ancaster stone finely wrought; and it is 
divided by string-courses into three sto- 
ries, the upper one being pierced by bel- 
fry windows of two lights on every side. 
Above these a cornice, enriched by carved 
ornaments and gurgoyles, support a plain 
parapet, at the angles of which are four 
octagonal pinnacles. From within this 
parapet the spire arises to the height of 
113ft. 9in., having spire lights on the 
alternate faces. In the west end of the 
aisle is a window of three, and in that of 
the nave one of five lights, both of which 
are filled with flowing tracery. Above 
the last-named window is a small triangu- 
lar one, and in the corresponding situa- 
tion in the end of the aisle is a small 
trefoiled opening ; each gable is sur- 
mounted by a stone cross. The south 
side of the nave is divided into four bays, 
having windows of three lights similar in 
design to that in the west end already 
mentioned. In the cornice of the nave 
is the following inscription in old English 
characters, interspersed with carvings, 
** This Church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
was founded by William Stevenson and 
Nicholas Clarke Stevenson, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXLV.” The side of the chancel 
has only two bays, with a window in each, 
and in the western one a small priest’s 
door; bnt in the east end is a very beau- 
tiful window of four lights, which stands 
on the right hand. The font is octagonal 
in form, supported by a shaft of clustered 
columns, and has its sides ornamented by 
crisped panels, containing four shields, 
which bear the arms of the two founders 
(Messrs. Stevenson), the trustee (Arch- 
deacon Bonney), and of the see of Lin- 
coln, impaled with those of Bishop Kaye 
—alternately with emblems of the four 
Evangelists. The floors are of black and 
red tiles, and the seats are plain open 
benches of stained deal. The roofs are 
open, showing all their timbers, which are 
stained to represent oak. The pulpit is 
octagonal, the upper part of oak, paneled 
and enriched with elaborate tracery, and 
the pedestal of stone ; the reading pew is 
all of oak and has open panels; they are 
not entered, as is usual, by wooden stairs, 
but by stone steps, behind the pier of 
the chancel arch on either side. In the 
north wall of the chancel, a rich arch 
will inclose a brass tablet to the memory 
of the late munificent founders, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 25. The Right Hon. Sir Charles Ed- 
ward Grey, Knt. to be Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica,—William Reid, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. R. Eng. &c. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Barbados, Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lucia,— 
Charles Elliot, esq. Capt. R.N. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Bermudas or 
Somers Islands.—Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bt. G.C.B. to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope. 
—Hospital Staff, John Hall, M.D. to be Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals; T. Atkinson, 
M.D. and 8. Teevan, M.D. to be Staff Surgeons 
of the First Class; A. Fergusson, M.D. from 
18th Foot, and Assistant Surgeon F. Roberts, 
from 59th Foot, to be Staff Surgeons of the 
Second Class. 

Sept. 29. The Hon. G. Grey, Capt. R.N. to 
be Captain of the port of Gibraltar.—Royal 
Bucks Militia, G. Fitzroy, esq. to be Major. 

Oct. 2. 1st or Grenadier Guards, Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Ord Honyman, Bart. to be 
Major, with the rank of Col. in the Army; 
Lieut. and Capt. Henry Cartwright to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. Frederick Brandreth to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. —Capt. J. C. Burmester. Royal 
Eng. to be Major in the Army.—Capt. W. F. 
Grant, 63d Bengal N. Inf. to be Major in the 
Army in the East Indies. 

Oct. 5. Capt. the Hon. Robert Edward Boyle, 
of the Coldstream Guards, to be one of the 
Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Oct. 7. Dorsetshire Militia, Capt. George 
Colby Loftus to be Major. 

Oct. 9. 10th Foot, Major George Dobson 
Young, from 3ist Foot, to be Major, vice 
Major George Staunton, who exchanges.— 
George Jarratt Horsfall, of Elmfield-house, 
Warmsworth, co. York, gent. in compliance 
with the last will of John Jarratt, late of Don- 
caster, esq. to take the surname of Jarratt 
only ; and bear the arms of Jarratt quarterly 
with his own arms. 

Oct.13. John Ball, of Dublin, esq. Barris- 
ter-at-law, to be an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner. 

Oct.15. Henry Edward Sharpe, esq. to be 
Chief Justice for the Island of St. Vincent; 
John Sealy, esq. to be Attorney-General of 
Barbados. 

Oct. 20. John Pascoe Grenfell, esq. a Rear 
Admiral in the Brazilian Navy, to be Consul 
General in the United Kingdom for the Em- 
— of Brazil.—Captain L. Coker, of the 29th 
‘oot, to be Major in the Army.—To be Lieut. 
Colonels in the Army: Major G. V. Creagh, 
Sist Foot; brevet Major J. H. Bainbrigge, 
Fort Major at Guernsey; Major 8S. E. Good- 
man, 27th Foot.—To be Majors in the Army; 
Capt. W. H. Hennis, Royal Art.; Capt. R. M. 
Mundy, R. Art. . 

Oct. 27. The Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger, Bart. G.C.B. Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner for the settling and adjustment of 
the affairs of the territories adjacent or conti- 
guous to the eastern and north-eastern frontier 
of the said settlement; and Richard Woos- 
nam, esq. to be secretary to such High Com- 
missioner.—Capt. W. I’. Harison, of the 3d 
West India Reg. to be Major in the Army.— 
Major Wemyss, of Danesfort, to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the Kilkenny Reg, of Militia, 


NAvAL ProMorions. 


To be Captain—W. Sheppard (retired list), 

To be Commander—W. Kobson. 

Appointments—Captains, A. Milne to be Flag- 
Captain to Adm. Sir C. Ogle, and to com- 
mand the St. Vincent ; Owen Stanley to the 
Rattlesnake, for surveying service; T. V. 
Anson to the Eurydice; Stephen Lushing- 
ton to the Vengeance. 

Commanders—H. Goold (1830) to the Ocean ; 
KE. W. G. West to the Andromeda; A. P. 
Ryder (additional) to Tartarus surveying 
steam vessel; Rob. Tryon to Mutine 12. 

Lieutenants—Selwyn (1843) to command the 
Star 16; Oldmixon (1815) to command the 
Flying Fish 12. 





EccLestAstTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Dr. T. V. Short, (Bp. of Sodor and Man,) to be 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Rey. T. Chevallier to be Hon.Canon of Durham. 

Rey. R. Grey to be an Hon. Canon of Durham. 

Rey. J. Hall to be an Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Rev. E. T. Vaughan and Rev. W. Wales to be 
Hon. Canons of Peterborough. 

Rev. S.C. Baker, Skenfreth V. Monmouthshire. 

Rev. R. H. Bentley, Christ Church, Cobridge, 
P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rey. J. Bere, Upton Noble P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Birch, Windlesham - with - Bagshot 
Chapelry R. Surrey. 

Rey. J. Blair, Christ Church, Skipton, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. B. H. Browne, Blackford P.C. Somerset. 

~~. 2 H. L. Cameron, West Lavington V. 

ts. 

Rev. W. Crump, Rowley Regis P.C. Staff. 

Rev. H. Dalton, St. Mary Middleton P.C, Leeds. 

Rev. G. Elliot, Trinity R. Marylebone, 

Rey. R. Firmin, Yoxford V. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. Ford, St. Peter’s R. Chester. 

Rev. M. J. Green, St. Michael P.C. Oxford. 

Rev. R. Greenside,'Over-Whitacre Don. Warw. 

Rev. E. F. E. Hankinson, St. John the Evan- 
gelist P.C. King’s Lynn. 

Rev. R. P. Hartopp, Wyfordby R. Leic. 

Rey. W. Hawken, Charles’s Chapel P.C. Ply- 
mouth. 

Rey. F. B. Leonard, Kemeys Inferior R. Mon- 
mouth. 

Rev. W. Lloyd, Manordivy R. Pembroke. 

Rev. C. Marshall, St. Bride’s V. London. 

Rev. R. J. Meade, Lorrington P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Moody, Sebergham P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. C. Mortlock, St. Thomas, Turk’s Island, 
R. Bahamas. 

Rev. M. 0. Norman, Croxton Kerrial R. Leic. 

Rev. J. Nottidge, East oe R. Essex. 

Rey. F. Baron de Paravicini, South Scarle V. 
with P.C. of Girton, Notts. 

Rev. J. G. Pearson, New District of St. John 
P.C. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rey. G. T. S. Powell, Compton Chamberlaine 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Randle, St. John’s, Bradford, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Robinson, Brougham R. Westmorland. 

Rey. A. C. Rowley, New District of the Weir 
P.C. Bristol. | 

Rev. G. Darby St. Quintin, St. Leonard with 
St. Mary Magdalene P.C. Sussex. 

Rev. J. W. Saunders, Thwaites in Milsom 
P.C. Cumberland, 

Rey, W, Selwyn, Melbourn VY, Camb, 
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Rev. J. Stephenson, Patrixbourne V. Kent. 
Rev. R. Thorp, Burton Overy R. Leic. 

Rey. R. Walter, Woodford V. Northamp. 
Rev. W. Williams, Gwaenyscor V. co. Flint. 
Rey. W. Wilson, Houghton Regis V. Beds. 





CHAPLAIN, 
Rey. V. R. Mahon, to the Marquess of Sligo. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


James Campbell, esq. to be Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Post Office. 

Rev. W. Davie, to be Head Master of Yar- 
mouth Proprietary School. : 
Rev. E. A. Illingworth to be Princip. of the Bir- 
minghamand Edgbaston Proprietary School. 
v. J. T. Kidd, to be Rector of St. Paul’s 

School, Calcutta. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 3. At Marston House, Northamptonsh. 
the wife of John Jackson Blencowe, esq. a son 
and heir.—10. At Rowden-hill, Chippenham, 
Mrs. West Awdry, a dau.——11. At Bothom- 
sall, Notts, the wife of the Rev. Sir Charles 
Macgregor, Bart. a son.——17. At Rugby, the 
Hon. Mrs. Napier, a son.——18. At Tunbridge 
Wells, the wife of Major-Gen. D’Oyly, a son. 
—At Westonbirt, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of Sir a Palmer, Bart. a dau.——19. At 
Sherburne Castle, Oxon, the Lady Mary Par- 
ker, a dau.——aAt Bergh Apton rectory, Nor- 
folk, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. John ‘Tho- 
mas Pelham, a son.—20. In _York-place, 
a ag the wife of Lieut.-Col. William 
Wyllie, C.B. a dau.— At Bolton Hall, the wife 
of W. H. Orde Powlett, esq. a son.——21. At 
Curzon House, South Audley-st. the Countess 
Howe, a son.——22. At La Maison, Valetta, in 
the Island of Malta, Anne Jane Charlotte Lady 
Napier, ason.—23. At Bothal rectory, North- 
umberland, the wife of the Rev. Henry Hop- 
wood, and niece of the Duke of Portland, ason, 
— At Tillicoultry-house, Mrs. Anstruther, of 
Tillicoultry, a son.——24. At Siena, the wife 
of Capt. Sir Baldwin Wake Walker, K.C.B. 
Her Majesty’s ship Constance, a son.——25. 
The wife of S. Clarke Jervoise, esq. a son.—— 
27. At Fleet-st. the wife of H. A. Hoare, esq. 
a son and heir. 

Lately. At East Dene, Lady Jane Swin- 
burne, a dau. 

Oct, 2. At Charlton, the wife of Lieut. Pit- 
cairn Onslow, a son.——tThe wife of Benjamin 
Harding, esq of Wadhurst Castle, a son.—— 
The Hon. Mrs. Hubert M‘Laughlin, a son.—— 
3. At Woburn-park, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs, 
Locke King, a dau.——At Seend Cottage, the 
wife of Ambrose Awdry, esq. a son.——4. At 
York-place, Portman-sq. Madame de Lisboa, 
the wife of his Excellency the Brazilian Minis- 
ter, a dau.——6. In Welbeck-st. the wife of R. 
Hungerford Pollen, _ a son.——At Syston- 
park, the lady of Sir John C. ‘Thorold, Bart. a 
son.——7. At the Willows, Upton, Essex, Mrs. 
D. Henry Fry, a dau.—9. At Wentworth- 
house, the seat of the Earl Fitzwilliam, the Vis- 
countess Milton, a son.—10. At 11, Upper 
Grosvenor-street, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton 
Ward, a son.——12. At Kensington, the wife 
of Richard Valpy, jun. esq. a dau.——At Pres- 
ton vicarage, near Brighton, the wife of the 
Rey. Walter Kelly, a son.——13. At Brighton, 
the wife of the Hon. Charles Hanbury ‘Tracy, 
a son.——14. At Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, the 
jon 4 of Sir John Harpur Crewe,: Bart. a son 
and heir.—16. At Ickworth, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Lady Katharine Jermyn, a son. 
——17. In Upper Grosyenor-st, Mrs. Henry 
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Kingscote, a son.——20. At Coworth-park, 
Berks, the wife of J. A. Arbuthnot, esq. a son, 
—21, At 31, Old Burlington-st, Lady Theresa 
Digby, a son.——In Chester-sq. Mrs. Henry 
Alworth Merewether, ason.—23. At 35, Hyde- 
park-square, Mrs. Edward Baldwin, a dau.— 
25. At Harlington rectory, the wife of the Key. 
W. C. Berkeley, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


April2. At Pontville, Van Diemen’s Land, 
John French, esq. 14th Bengal Inf. second son 
of the late John French, esq. of Brighton, to 
Marv, eldest dau. of George Brooks Forster, 
esq. 

7. At Jamaica, William Tabois Smith, esq. 

to Eliza-Gay, eldest dau. of Stephen Hanna- 
ford, esq. 
15. At Agra, William Wheatley Repton, esq. 
Adj. 56th Bengal Nat. Inf. youngest son of the 
Rey. Edward Repton, Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, and Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, to Char- 
lotte-Annabella, dau. of Col. Crawfurd, Bengal 
Artillery. 

May 7. At Exeter, Thomas-William, third 
son of John Bentley, esq. of Regent-sq. Lon- 
don, to Elizabeth, second dau, of Wm. Krunk, 
esq. of Exeter. 

July 25. At Dacca, William M‘Neile, esq. 
5th Nat. Inf. to Jane-Eliza, dau. of Major J. 
Jervis, commanding the same regiment. 

Aug. 13. At Paris, W. Gray Clarke, esq. to 
Eleanor, only dau. of James Brine, esq. Kemp- 
town, Brighton. At Plymouth, William 
Henry, eldest son of William Prance, esq. of 
Plymouth, to Elizabeth-Penrose, only dau. of 
Captain Coode, R.N. C.B. and grand-dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir C. V. Penrose, K.C.B. 
—At Farnborough, Joln, eldest son of John 
Hardy, esq. M.P. of Wort! »y Park, Hants, to 
Laura, third dau. of William Holbech, esq. of 
Farnborough, Warwicksh.——At St. Pancras, 
Mr. Frederick Wilson, Great Russell-street 
Bloomsbury, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James 
Howorth, esq. Barrister-at-law, Camden Town. 
— Henry, eldest son of Henry Petre, esq. of 
tT Lancash, to Miss Power, dau. 
of the late E. Power, esq. of Gurteen, Ireland, 
and step-dau. of the Right Hon. R. Lalor 
Sheil, Master of the Mint.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, Samuel Manning, esq. sculptor, of York- 
ter. Regent’s Park, and Ealing, Middlesex, to 
Honoria, second dau. of the late Capt. James 
Williams, of the Ordnance Department, Stoke- 
Damarel, Devon.—At St. George the Martyr, 
Queen-sq. James Clarke Hook, esq. eldest son 
of the Hon. James Hook, of Sierra Leone, and 
grandson of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, to Ro- 
Ssalie, third dau. of Jas. Burton, of Powis-pl. 
Queen-sqg.——At Cherington, Warwicksh. the 
Rev. William Duckworth Furneaux, Incum- 
bent of Walton, Warwicksh. to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of William Dicknis, esq. 

15. At St. George’s, Bloomsb. John Crosland 
Milner, esq. of Thuristone, Yorksh. to Eliza 
Graham, youngest dau. of Wm. Crookes, esq. 
of Montague-pl. Russeil-sq.——At St. Mary’s, 
Newington, James-Droop, second son of the 
late P. 1. Heisch, esq. of Kennington, to Sarah- 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Joseph Low- 
dell, esq. of the same place.——At John Camp- 
bell’s, esq. the Priory, St. Andrew’s, Robert 
Ferguson, esq. M.D. Queen-st. May Fair, to 
oT MacLeod, fourth dau. of the late Mac- 
Leod, of MacLeod.——At_ Barrington, Cam- 
bridgesh. the Rev. J. Weller, D.D. Rector of 
North Luffenham, Rutland, and formerly Fel- 
low of Emmanuel college, to Ann, only dau. of 
the late Mr. Christopher Benstead, of Chester- 
ton. At St. George’s German Lutheran 
Church, the Rey. Dr. Louis Cappel, Minister 
of said church, to Henrietta, eldest dau, of 
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John Frederick Gruning, esq. of Stoke New- 
ee. — At Camberwell, John Frederick 
William Fesenmeyer, esq. of Highbury, to 
Hannah, eldest dau. of the late John Ellwood, 
esq. of Peckham Rye. 

16. In Italy, Rossini, the celebrated com- 
poser, to Mademoiselle Olympe Pelissier. 

17. At Calne, John, eldest son of the late 
John Williams, esq. of Pool Park,co. Denbigh, 
to Martha, youngest dau. of George Page, esq. 
of Calne. ——In Paris, George Thomas Braine, 
esq. to Joanna-Frances, dau. of Adam W. 
Elmslie, esy.— At Onibury, Salop, John Ra- 
ven, esq. of Chelsea, to Frances, dau. of the 
late Henry Green, esq. of Brandon, Norfolk. 

18. At Woolwich, Capt. Bainbrigge, Royal 
Eng. to Margaret, dau. of Col. Paterson, Su- 
perintendent of the Royal Military Repository. 
——At Stony Middleton, Derbyshire, Frederic 
Holland, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Anne, fifth dau. 
of Lord Denman, —— At Colkirk, Norfolk, 
Henry William Blake, Rector of Thirning, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Major Heit- 
land, Kast India Company’s Service.——At 
West Lavington, William Charles Hood, esq. 
M.D. only sonof Wm. Chamberlain Hood, esq. 
formerly of South Lambeth, to Jane, dau. of 
Robert Willett, esq. of Fiddington House, 
Wilts.——At — ge Robert Bayly, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Bradbury Winter, esq.——At Stret- 
ham, in the Isle of Ely, the Rev. Philip Free- 
man, Principal of the Diocesan College at 
Chichester, to Ann, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
H. H. Baber.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Henry Robertson, esq. of Chester, Civil Eng. 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of William Dean, 
esq. of Essex-st. Strand.—At Marylebone, 
Edward 8S. Creasy, esq. Barrister-at-law, Pro- 
fessor of History at University Coll. London, 
to Mary-Maria, second dau. of John Cottam, 
esq. of Manor House, St. John’s Wood.——At 
St. James’s Paddington, the Rev. James Har- 
greaves, Rector of West Tilbury, Essex, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Joseph Baker, esq. of 
Westbourne-st. 

19. At Bouchurch, Isle of Wight, Edward 
Webster, esq. of Oundle, Northamptonsh. to 
Jane, widow of the late Joseph Hockley, esq. 
of Luccombe Chine Cottage, Isle of Wight. —— 
At Elmley Castle, Worcestersh. the Rev. John 
Foley, B.D. late Fellow of Wadham Coll. Oxf. 
and Vicar of Wadhurst, Sussex, to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Windham, of Febbrigg, Norfolk.——At Ply- 
mouth, the Rev. J. Smythe, son of the late 
Wm. Smythe, esq. of Barba Villa, co. West- 
meath, to Cath.-Lucretia, dau, of the late Rev. 
J. Jago, D.D. Vicar of Milton Abbot’s, Devon. 
——At Lyndhurst, Hants, Edward Ridsdale 
Harding, esq. of Burlington, Yorksh. to Mary- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of J. W. Hentig, esq. of 
Cottenham, and widow of Charles Hebbert, 
esq. of Clapham Rise. F 

20. At Lichfield, the Rev. Henry 8. Cerjat, 
rector of West Horsley, Surrey, to Frances- 
Charlotte, second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
A. P. Perceval.——At Marylebone, Capt. Stra- 
cey, Scots Fusilier Guards, son of John Stra- 
cey, esq. of Sprowston, Norfolk, to Harriot, 
dau. of Edward Majoribanks, esq. of Wim- 
pole-st.——John Naylor, esq. of Watton Hall, 
near Liverpool, to Georgiana, third dau. of 
John Edwards, esq. of Ness Strange, Salop. 
——At Aberdour, James Lysaght, esq. of Car- 
rigmore, Cork, to Adelaide-Jannetta-Douglas, 
llth dau. of the late Major-Gen. Beatson, of 
Henley, Sussex, formerly Governor of St. He- 
lena.—At Norwood, the Rev. G. Townshend 
Driffield, Rector of Bow, Middlesex, to Ann- 
Sisum, widow of George Geoffrey Wyatville, 
esq.—Andrew Agnew, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, Bart. to Lady Mary-Arabella- 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXVI, 
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Louisa Noel, eldest dau. of the Earl of Gains- 
borough. At West Ham, Essex, Henry Gra- 
ham Stokes, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of William Sewell, esq. 
of Plaistow. 

21. At Liansilia, Denbighsh. John Evans, 
esq. of Henrietta-st. Covent-garden, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Lloyd, esq. of Lle- 
drode, Liansilia, Denvighsh.——At St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-sq. W. Marsden, M.D. surgeon, to Miss 
Abbott, youngest dau. of the late Francis Ab- 
bott, esq. Brunswick-sq.—— At Lingridge, 
Worcestersh. 8. J. Heathcote, esq. to Mary- 
Sidney, eldest dau. of the late Sir Christopher 
Sidney Smith, Bart. of Eardiston, Worcestersh. 

22. At Sherborne, Ricardo Linfer, esq. to 
Elizabeth-Frances, second dau. of the late 
Major Delhoste, 35th regt.——At Harpenden, 
Herts, Henry Thompson, esq. third son of 
William Thompson, esq. late of Kentish Town, 
now of Manor House, Nettlebed, Oxon, to Ma- 
tilda, third dau. of Henry Oldaker, esq.——At 
Hampstead, Edward Nevinson, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Hampstead, to Sarah-Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Andrew Basilico, esq. of Hamp- 
stead.—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Ed- 
ward Watson Smyth, esq. of Eaton-pl. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of John H. Hay, esq. of Upper 
Seymour-st. 

25. At Heavitree, Major D. H. Stevenson, 
Madras Army, to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
P. Boyd, esq. of Exeter.——At Scarborough, 
Richard Harris, second son of William Tindall, 
esq. of Hatcham, Surrey, to Hannah, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert ‘Tindall, esq. of Scar- 
horough.——At Paris, Lionel John Stephenson, 
esq. Capt. Ist Fusiliers, Madras — to 
Jane-Eliza, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Hale, 
D.D. Minister of the English Chapel at St. 
Germains, and late of Lyde House, Bath.-—— 
At Hornsey, Capt. C. A. Orr, Madras Eng. to 
Maria, eldest dau. of John Barclay, esq. of 
liornsey-lane.—— At Chard, Somerset, Edward 
Forward Sealy, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to 
Elizabeth-Edwards, eldest dau. of Charles 
Benjamin Tucker, esq. of Chard.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. William Tooke Robdin- 
son, esq. eldest son of William R. Robinson, 
esq. of Portman-sq. to Alethea-Sarah-Henri- 
etta, second dau. of Walpole Eyre, esq. of 
Bryanston-sq. —— At Sevenoaks, Frederick, 
second son of the late Rev. Edward Cooper, 
of Hamstall, Staffordsh. to Diana, youngest 
dau. of the late William Hill, esq. of Walton, 
Derbysh.——At Maperton, the Rev. Edward 
Newton Dickenson, eldest son of Col. Dicken- 
son of Dosthill House, Staffordsh. to Mary- 
Dorothea, youngest dau. of Col. Fitz-Gerald, 
of Maperton House, Somerset.—-At St. John’s, 
Notting Hill, John Callcott Horsley, esq. to 
Elvira, eldest dau. of William Walter, esq.—— 
At Saint Marylebone, the Rev. James Watson, 
M.A. Vicar of Marr, Yorksh, to Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. James Methley, 
Wesleyan Minister, London. 

26. At Christ Church, Marylebone, James 
Smith, esq. of Much Hadham, Herts, to Mar- 

arette, eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
ichard Williams, Preb. of Lincoln.——At 
Kelvedon Hatch, William P. Nichols, esq. of 
Norwich, to Matilda-Mary, only dau. of the 
Rev. John Banister, Rector of Kelvedon Hatch. 

27. At Kensington, Joseph Silver, esq. of 
Okehampton, Devon, to Frances, dau. of the 
Rev. E. Withers, of Lower Phillimore-pl. Ken- 
sington.——At St. Pancras, William F. Brow- 
ell, esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, to Louisa, dau. of William Cooper, esq. of 
the Grove, Kentish Town.——At Stillington, 
Ralph Creyke, esq. of Rawcliffe Hall, to Louisa- 
Frances, second dau. of Col. Croft, of Stilling- 
ton Hall.——At Silverton, Charles Thomas 
Bentley, esq. Lieut. sy Adjt, Slst Reg. to 
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Eliza, youngest dau. of the Rev. Charies Tripp, 
D.D. Rector of Silverton, Devon. 

28. At Bristol, Wigram Money, esq. late of 
the Bengal Civil Serv. to Charlotte-Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the late Mr. Andrew Thompson, 
of St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol. 

29. At Kilkenny, Charles William Tupper, 
esq. 7th Fusiliers, son of the late Martin Tup- 
per, esq. to Frances-Letitia, dau. of Sir 
Wheeler Cuffe, Bart. of Leyrath, Kilkenny, 
and grandniece to the Earl of Mayo.——At 
Chepstow, Capt. Menton, 53d Keg. to Mary- 
Isabella, dau. of the late Richard Salmon, esq. 
of Chepstow,——At the Abbey church, Shrews- 
bury, the Hon. Charies W. H. Neel Hill, 
youngest son of the Rt. Hon, and Rey. the 
Lord Berwick, of Attingham, Shropsh. to Ca- 
tharine-Mary, eldest dau, of Charles Marsh 
Adams, esq. of the Abbey, Shrewsbury.-——At 
St. Gove 8s, Hanover-sq. Edward H. Greene, 
esq. of Hinxton, co. Cambridge, to Julia, 
eldest dau. of Francis Forester, esq. of St. 
James’s-pl. widow of Capt. Flower, and niece 
of the Duke of Cleveland. 

31. At Wilton, near Taunton, Lieut.-col. 
Elliott, to Mary. dau. of the late J. 8. Patton, 
—~ of the Friary, Lichfield. At Bath, Rich- 
ard Waring Piftar, esq. eldest son of the late 
Samuel John Pittar, of South Hill, Dublin, 
Barrister-at-law, to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Pendarves Smith, esq. 
M.D.——At Tinnis, Selkirksh. James Samuel, 
esq. Civil Eng. London, to Margaret-Lydia, 
second dau. of the late James Hogg, * the 
Ettrick Shepherd.” 

Lately. At Eastry, H. Harvey, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. second son of Vice-Adm. Sir 
Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. to Catharine Harvey, 
eldest dau. of the late T. N. Elwyn, esq. sur- 

eon, of Albemarle-st. —— At Rochdale, the 
Rev. John Edwards, Incumbent of Todmorden, 
Lancash. to Louisa, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale. 

Sept.1. At Greenlaw House, the Rey. John 
Wilson, D.D. Bombay, to Isabella; and at the 
same time and place, William Gillespie A/i¢- 
chell, esq. of Carwood, to Jessie, daus. of the 
late James Dennistoun, esq. of Dennistoun. 
——At St. Pancras New Church, Percival Wm. 
Forster, esq. second sonof Percival Forster, esq. 
of Durham, to Anne, third dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Walker, of Fitzroy-sq.—_—At St. Mary's, 
Paddington, Digby, only son of the late John 
Turner, esq. of Erdington, Warwicksh. to 
Mary, eldest dau. of William Eavestaff, esq. of 
Howley Villas, Maida-hill——At Southwark, 
Thomas Robinson Leadam, esq. of Tooley-st. 
Surgeon, to Georgiana-Harrictt, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Isaac Saunders, Rector of St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars. —— At Cheltenham, the 
Rey. R. Hayman Whiteway, M.A. youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Whiteway, esq. of Oak- 
ford, Kingsteinton, to Sarah-Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Lieut.-col. Spedding, late 4th Light 
Dragoons.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Samuel Ayrault Piper, esq. M.D. Surgeon of 
the Provisional Battalion, Chatham, to Mrs. 
Henry Armstrong, third dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Baddeley, esq. Solicitor.——At St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, George Jeudwine, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Ian, M.A. to Mary, eldest dau, of 
J. F. Hanson, esq. of Kensington Gore.——At 
Leamington, Rivett Carnac, esq. second son 
of the late Sir James-Rivett Carnac, Bart. of 
Brook Cliff, Hants, to Mary-Anstruther, third 
dau. of the Rev. Percival 8. Wilkinson, of 
Mount Oswald, Durham.——At Maer, Mr. 
George C. Chessell, of Penn Mount, Festiniog, 
Merionethsh, third son of William Chessell, 
esq. of Newport, Monmouthsh. to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Harper, esq. of Madeley Manor. 
-—— At Cove, Suffolk, Alfred J. Jmpey,esq. M.D. 
of Great Yarmouth, to Georgiana-Mary, eldest 
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daughter of William Everitt, esq. of Cove 
Hall. 

2. At Bromley, the Rey. Thomas Woodman, 
to Anne-Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Samuel Woodd, Rector of Drayton 
Beauchamp, Bucks.——At Heavitree, E. Ed- 
monds, esq. jun. of Frankley, Wilts, to Sophia- 
Anne; andat the same time and place, Charles 
Richard, eldest son of Charles Richard Har- 


ford, esq. of Rutland-gate, Hyde- park, to Jane- 


Dunkin, daus. of Charles Wm. Steer, esq. of 
Spring-lawn, Deyon.——aAt Denton Park, York- 
shire, Lord John Hay, C.B. to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Donald Cameron, of 
Lochiel——At Worthing, the Rev. William 
Jay, of Bath, to Marianne-Jane, dau, of the 
late George Head, esq. of Bradford —At Bury, 
Lancashire, Capt. S. 8. Cow, of H. M. 56th 
Regt. eldest son of Samuel Cox, esq. Beamin- 
ster, Dorset, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late James 
Taylor, esq. of Glasgow, and niece of D, Grant, 
esq. Springside.——At East Budleigh, Frede- 
rick Gwatkin, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell- 
sq. to Louisa-Isabella, dau. of the Rev. Am- 
brose Stapleton, Vicar of East Budleigh.—— 
At Stoke Damerel, Devonport, Charles James 
Crutwell, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. Saunders, R.N. 
of Stoke Damerel.——At Wasperton, the Rev. 
Randolph Skipwith, son of Sir Grey Skipwith, 
Bart. oF Newbold Hall, Warwicksh. to Mary 
Holden, dau. of the Rev. H. Steward of Rugby. 

3. At St. James’s Church, the Viscount 
Stopford, son of the Earl of Courtown, to 
the Hon. Elizabeth-Frances Milles, second 
dau. of Lord Sondes.——At Elm, Somerset, 
Capt. Augustus John Hippisley, fourth son of 
the late Col. Hippisley, and grandson of the 
late Robert Hippisley ‘Trenchard, esq, of Leigh 
Court, Somerset, Stanton House, Wilts, and 
Cutteridge House, Dorset, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
second dau of William Edwards, esq. of Great 
Elm.——tThe Rev, John William Newall Tan- 
ner, Curate of Newton, Lancashire, and son of 
the late John Tanner, esq. of Seaton, to Sarah- 
Anne, youngest dau. ofthe Rev. John Badcock, 
of the Manor House, Seaton.——At Manches- 
ter, Thomas Garfit, esq, of the Middle Temple, 
and Boston, Lincolnsh. to Elizabeth-Boyd, 
only dau. of Thomas Broadbent, esq. of Grove 
House, Ardwick.——At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Congreve Lonsdale, esq. Attaché to 
Her Majesty’s Legation at Munich, to Mary- 
Jane, second dau. of the late Anthony Little- 
dale, esq.——At Skipton, Yorkshire, Joseph 
Whiteley, second son of the late James Heble- 
thwaite, esq. of Leeds, formerly of Oporto, to 
Dorothy-Ellen, second dau. of the late Charles 
Abbotson, esq. Skipton.——At Folke, the Rev. 
Robert Cosens, Vicar of Longburton and Hol- 
nest, Dorset, to Penelope-Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. King, of West Hall, near 
Sherborne, Dorset.——At Abberton, Essex, 
Alfred Edward Williams, esq. third son of the 
late Rev. James Haddy Wilson Williams, of 
Fornham All Saints, Suffolk, to Rachel-Mary, 
second dau. of John Bawtree, esq. of Abber- 
ton, near Colchester. 

5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, William 
Perrin Brodribb, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. to 
Susan, second dau. of Charles Rochemont 
Aikin, esq. of the same sq. At Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestersh. Lieut.-Colonel Eyre John 
Crabbe, K.H. iate of the 74th Highlanders, 
and second son of the late Col. Crabbe, to 
Harriet, relict of Vice-Adm. Hollis, and third 
dau. of the late James Crabbe, esq. of Shed- 
field House, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, 

7. At Little Somerford, Nathaniel Young, 
esq. Only son of Abraham Young, esq. of Broad 
Somerford, and grandson of Nathaniel Young, 
esq. of Brinkworth, to Elizabeth, second. dau. 
of Robert Reynolds, esy. of Little Somerford. 
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Tae Dvxe or ATHOLL. 

Sept. 15. At his residence at St. 
John’s Wood, Middlesex, aged 68, the 
Most Noble John Murray, fifth Duke of 
Atholl, Marquess of Tullibardine, Earl of 
Strathsay and Strathardle, Viscount of 
Balquhider, Glenalmond, and Glenlyon, 
Lord Murray, Balvenie, and Gask (1703), 
sixth Marquess of Atholl, Earl of Tulli- 
bardine, Viscount of Balquhidar, Lord 
Murray, Balvenie,and Gask (1676),seventh 
Earl of Atholl (1628-9), tenth Earl of 
Tullibardine (1606), and Baron Murray 
of Tullibardine (1604), all dignities in the 
peerage of Scotland ; second Earl Strange 
and Baron Murray of Stanley, co. Glou- 
cester, in the peerage of Great Britain 
(1786), and Baron Strange, (by writ, 
1628) ; Hereditary Sheriff of Perthshire. 

His Grace was born June 26, 1778, the 
eldest son of John the fourth Duke of 
Atholl, K.T. by his first wife the Hon. 
Jane Cathcart, eldest daughter of Charles 
sixth Lord Cathcart. He succeeded his 
father in his dignities Sept. 29, 1830; but, 
being afflicted with mental disease, had 
never come forward in society. 

His late brother, Lord James Murray, 
was advanced to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Glenlyon in 1821; and dying in 
1837 (see our vol. VIIT. p. 649,) left issue 
by Lady Emily Percy, sister to the pre- 
sent Duke of Northumberland, two sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest, 
George-Augustus-Frederick Lord Glen- 
lyon, has now succeeded his uncle in all 
the other dignities of his illustrious house. 
His Grace was born in 1814, and was a 
godson of King George the Fourth; he 
married in 1839, Anne, only daughter of 
Henry Home Drummond, esq. of Blair 
Drummond, M.P. for Perthshire, and has 
issue a son and heir, John-James-Hugh- 
Henry, now Marquess of Tullibardine, 
born in 1840. 

The remains of the late nobleman, which 
had been brought from London by the 
Dundee steamer, were interred in the 
family vault in Dunkeld Cathedral on 
Saturday Sept. 26. The funeral was at- 
tended only by the immediate relatives of 
the deceased, the new Duke acting as chief 
mourner, 





Tar Marquess or Aisa, K.T. 
Sept. 8. At St. Margaret’s, his seat 
near Isleworth, Middlesex, aged 76, the 
Most Hon. Archibald Kennedy, Marquess 
of Ailsa, of the Isle of Ailsa, co. Ayr 
(1831), and Baron Ailsa of Ailsa (1806), 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; 


12th Earl of Cassilis (1509), and 14th 
Baron Kennedy (1452), in the peerage of 
Scotland ; a Baronet of Nova Scotia (1682), 
K.T. and F.R.S. 

His lordship was born in 1770, the 
eldest son of Capt. Archibald Kennedy, 
R.N. afterwards 11th Earl of Cassilis, by 
his second wife Anne, daughter of John 
Watts, esq. of New York. 

He commenced his public career by 
raising in 1790 an independent company 
of foot, and was afterwards Lieut.-Colonel 
of the West Lowland fencible regiment, 
which commission he resigned in 1793. 
It was in that year that he became Lord 
Kennedy, on his father’s succeeding a 
distant cousin in the peerage. On the 
death of his father Dec. 30, 1794, he 
became Earl of Cassilis. At the general 
election in 1802 he was chosen one of the 
sixteen representatives of the Scotish peer- 
age. On the 4th Nov. 1806, he was crea- 
ated a peer of the United Kingdom by 
the title of Baron Ailsa. He was invested 
with the order of the Thistle, July 17, 
1821; and at the coronation of King 
William the Fourth, (one of whose daugh- 
ters was married to his younger son,) he 
was by patent dated the 10th Sept. 1831, 
advanced to the dignity of a Marquess, 
together with the late Marquess of Bread- 
albane. 

His Lordship generally supported the 
Whig party, and voted in favour of the 
Reform Bill upon the decisive division of 
the 14th April 1832. 

The Marquess of Ailsa married, June 1, 
1793, Margaret, youngest daughter of 
John Erskine, Esq. of Dun, co. Forfar ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue two sons, who are both deceased, 
and four daughters, all living; viz. 1. 
Archibald Earl of Cassilis, who died 
Aug. 12, 1832, in his 38th year, leaving 
issue, by Eleanor, only child of Alexander 
Allardice, Esq. of Dunnotter, co. Kincar- 
dine, Archibald, now Marquess of Ailsa, 
and several other children; 2. Lady 
Anna, married in 1821 to Capt. Sir David 
Baird, Bart.; 3. Lady Mary, married in 
1833 to the late Richard Oswald, esq. 
the younger, of Auchincruive, who died 
within one month after his marriage ; 4. 
the Right Hon. Margaret Countess dowager 
of Newburgh, married in 1817 to John- 
Thomas 7th and Jate Earl of Newburgh, 
and left his widow in 1833, without issue ; 
5. the Hon. John Kennédy-Erskine, who 
married in 1827 Lady Augusta FitzCla- 
vence, fourth daughter of his late Majesty, 
(since married to Lord Frederick Gordon), 
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and died in 1831, leaving issue one son 
and two daughters (the younger posthu- 
mous) ; 6. Lady Alicia-Jane, married in 
1824 to Colonel Jonathan Peel, M.P. 
late Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
brother to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. 

The present Marquess of Ailsa was 
born in 1816, and is unmarried. He was 
formerly an officer in the 17th Light Dra- 
goons, but retired from the army in 1842, 





Tue Eart or WALDEGRAVE. 

Sept. 28. At his seat, Harptree Court, 
Somersetshire, aged 30, the Right Hon. 
George Edward Waldegrave, seventh Earl 
of Waldegrave, co. Northampton, and 
Viscount Chewton, of Chewton, co. So- 
merset (1729), eighth Baron Waldegrave 
of Chewton (1685), and the eleventh 
Baronet (1643). 

He was born on the 8th Feb. 1816, the 
eldest son (after marriage) of John-James 
sixth Earl of Waldegrave, and Anne, 
daughter of Mr. William King, of Has- 
tings. When still under age, he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father, July 30, 1835 ; and by his conduct, 
both at the university of Cambridge and 
in London, he soon proved to the world 
that he had not arrived at years of 
discretion. The wild excesses of Lord 
Waldegrave and his associates were wont 
to adorn the records of the police-courts, 
and made his name unfortunately noto- 
rious. 

The sale in 1842 of the villa of Straw- 
berry Hill, and the dispersal of the mu- 
seum of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
which had been bequeathed to the Walde- 
grave family in consequence of their de- 
scent from Maria dowager Countess of 
Waldegrave and Duchess of Gloucester, 
the daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, 
K.B. were the result of his pecuniary 
difficulties. 

He married, Sept. 28, 1840, Frances- 
Elizabeth-Anne, daughter of Mr. Braham 
the eminent vocalist, and widow of his 
elder (but illegitimate) brother, John 
James Henry Waldegrave, esy. The 
Countess survives him without issue. 

His younger brothers having both died in 
infancy, the titles of the family have now 
devolved on the uncle of the deceased, the 
Hon. William Waldegrave, Capt. R.N. 
and C.B. who was born in 1788, and by 
his late wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late Samuel Whitbread, esq. M.P. 
has issue William Frederick now Viscount 
Chewton, a Lieutenant in the 53d Foot, 
and several other children. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 6, the body of the 
late Earl was conveyed in the usual 
manner to Bath; the hearse was drawn by 


six horses, and there were also two mourn- 
ing coaches and the Earl’s _ private 
carriage. The Vicar of East Harptree, 
and the chaplain of the deceased, the Rev. 
Mr. Braham, were in one of the carriages, 
and a body of tenantry, about 60 in 
number, habited in cloaks and hat-bands, 
followed the remains of their master, as 
a last token of respect. On arriving at 
the railway station, the coffin was received 
into a special train andconveyedto London, 
whence it was taken to Navestock, Essex, 
for interment. 





Tue Ear or YARBOROUGH. 

Sept. 5. On board his yacht the Kes- 
trel, at Vigo on the coast of Portugal, 
aged 65, the Right Hon. Charles Ander- 
son Pelham, Earl of Yarborough and 
Baron Worsley of Apuldercombe in the 
Isle of Wight (1837), second Baron Yar- 
borough, of Yarborough, co. Lincoln 
(1794), Vice-Admiral of the coast of the 
Isle of Wight and county of Southampton, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 8, 1781, 
the fifth child and elder son of Charles 
first Lord Yarborough, by Sophia, only 
daughter and heir of George Aufrere, esq. 
of Chelsea. He was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where the degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon him in 1801. 

Before his accession to the peerage, he 
was for many years one of the members 
for Lincolnshire, which his father had 
previously represented. He was first re- 
turned in 1807, after a contest which ter- 
minated in the election of Charles Chaplin, 
esq. a tory, by 1,602 votes, and the Hon. 
C. A. Pelham by 1,168; a second whig 
candidate, R. Ellison, esq. polling 955. 

In 1818 a second whig candidate was 
again proposed in the person of Sir Robert 
Heron, Bart. but the former members 
were still returned, the poll terminating 
thus : 

Hon. C. A. Pelham. - 8,693 

Charles Chaplin, esq. . . 3,069 

Sir Rob. Heron, Bart. . - / 2,683 

Mr. Pelham succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, Sept. 23, 1823, 
and was raised to the dignity of an Earl 
on the 24th Jan. 1837, by Viscount Mel- 
bourne’s administration, having been al- 
ways an ardent supporter of whig prin- 
ciples. He did not, however, give way to 
the views of his party on the Corn Laws. 

He was also Vice-Admiral of the coast 
of the Isle of Wight and county of South- 
ampton, and formerly Recorder of Grimsby 
aud Newport. His Lordship was, how- 
ever, perhaps best known as Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, which com- 
mand he had held for a long series of years, 
during which the members of the squadron 
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have had repeated instances of his zealous 
superintendence, as well as of his princely 
hospitality. The tenants upon his Lord- 
ship’s vast estates, remote from each other 
though they be, have each and every one 
experienced some remarkable instance of 
his disinterestedness and warmth of heart. 

The Earl of Yarborough married Aug. 
11, 1806, Henrietta- Anne-Maria-Char- 
lotte, second daughter of the Hon. John 
Bridgman Simpson (uncle to the present 
Earl of Bradford), and sole heir to her 
uncle the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Worsley, Bart.; and by that lady, who 
died June 30, 1813, he had issue two sons 
and two daughters: 1. Henrietta-Mary, 
who died in 1814, in her 7th year; 2. the 
Right Hon. Charles-Anderson-Worsley 
now Earl of Yarborough; 3. Lady Char- 
lotte Copley, a Bedchamber-woman to 
her Majesty, married in 1832 to Sir 
Joseph William Copley, Bart. ; and 4. the 
Hon. Dudley Worsley Anderson-Pelham, 
Capt. R.N. who married in 1839 Madelina, 
daughter of Capt. Sir John Gordon Sin. 
clair, Bart. R.N. 

The present Earl was born in 1809. He 
has sat in Parliament from 1831] as one of 
the members for Lincolnshire. He mar- 
ried in the same year the Hon, Maria 
Adelaide Maude, second daughter of Vis- 
count Hawarden, by whom he has issue a 
son and daughter. 

On the 25th Sept. the Kestrel arrived 
at Cowes, with the Commodore’s body on 
board. The Royal Yacht Squadron bat- 
tery, Mr. Pigott’s yacht Ganymede, and 
Sir C. Ibbetson’s yacht Anaconda, each 
fired sixty-five minute guns, the number 
of years the deceased nobleman had lived. 
All the shops and houses in the town were 
closed. All yachts, government vessels, 
and merchant shipping had their flags half- 
mast, as were the flags on the different 
castles and on the flag-staffs along the har- 
bour. Soon after the arrival of the Kes- 
trel, Captain the Hon. D. Pelham, R.N. 
attended by Captain H. Love, R.N. and 
John Bates, esq. R.N. Secretary to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, went on board, 
remaining a short time to give some direc- 
tions. The Kestrel had her yards topped 
in opposite directions, her flags half-mast, 
and to the eye of the landsman, as well as 
the sailor, appeared in disorder, and as if 
the master was no more... On Saturday 
the remains of the late Earl were removed 
from Cowes on board the Kestrel, which 
left about one o’clock for Grimsby, whence 
the corpse was conveyed to the family seat 
at Brocklesby for interment. The Royal 
Yacht Squadron battery and the yachts at 
and about the station fired minute-guns as 
the Kestrel got under weigh and left the 
port. Every vessel which passed, men- 
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of-war included, lowered their colours as 
a mark of respect. Captain the Hon. D. 
Pelham, R.N. accompanied by his cousin, 
Captain Tennant, R.N. proceeded in the 
Kestrel ; the Earl of Yarborough and Sir 
J.Copley, Bart. went to Brocklesby by land. 





Dr. Carey, Bisuop or St. ASapu. 

Sept. 13. At his town residence in 
Portland-place, in his 77th year, the 
Right Rev. William Carey, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Dr. Carey was indebted for his emi- 
nence to his personal talents and pro- 
fessional distinction. In 1784, when about 
fifteen years of age, he became a King’s 
Scholar at Westminster School, where he 
continued until 1789, when he was elected 
to Christ Church, Oxford. He graduated 
M.A. 1796, B.D. 1804, and D.D. 1807. 
Having entered holy orders, in 1801 he 
was appointed Whitehall preacher; in 
1802 he was made a prebendary of York ; 
and in the following year he received the 
appointment of head-master of Westmin- 
ster School, which he held for thirteen 
years, with great popularity and success. 
On his retirement in 1815 he was pre- 
sented with two splendid silver vases, one 
from the King’s scholars, and one from the 
Town boys, (see Gent. Mag. LXXXV. 
ii. 599.) In 1808 he was appointed sub} 
almoner to the King; and in 1809 in- 
stalled a prebendary of Westminster. 
Amongst his other preferments was that 
of the vicarage of Sutton-in-the-Forest, 
Yorkshire. 

He was honoured by the notice of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, who 
entrusted him with the charge of the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, while 
the educational arrangements were being 
perfected therein. In 1820, on the trans- 
lation of Dr. Pelham to Lincoln, Dr. 
Carey was consecrated Bishop of Exeter, 
from which he removed to St. Asaph, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Luxmoore, in 
1830. 

Bishop Carey published a Sermon 
preached before the House of Commons 
on the Fast-day 1809. 

His portrait, by S. W. Reynolds, en- 
graved by T. A. Dean, was published in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery, 1830. 

The body of the deceased prelate was 
on the 2d Oct. consigned to a vault pre- 
pared for its reception, in his cathedral 
churchyard, close to the spot where the 
remains of the late bishop, Dr. Bagot, 
were deposited. The funeral procession 
proceeded from the palace in the sub- 
joined order :— 

Clerk. 
Ten Choristers in surplices. 

Four Vicars Curates in black gowns. 
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Four Minor Canons, or Vicars Choral, in 


surplices. 

The Ven. Archdea- The Ven. Archdea- 
con Clough. con Clive. 
Two Vergers in robes. 

The Very Rev. the Dean Luxmoore. 


Pall-bearers, THE BODY. Pall-bearers, 
Sir J. H. Williams, Bt. Lord Dinorben. 
Mr. J. Heaton. Col. Salusbury. 
Mr. J. J. Bateman. Mr. E. Lloyd. 


The Chief Mourners, 
The Rev. W. Carey, the Rev. R. Levitt, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Jones, and Dr. Bull. 
The Rev. T. G. Roberts, Messrs. Moses, 
T. Roberts, J. Burden, and R. L. 
Williams. 
The servants and other dependants of 
the deceased. 





Lorp METCALFE. 


Sept. 12. At Malshanger, near Ba- 
singstoke, aged 61, the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Baron Met- 
calfe, of Fern-hill, co. Berks (1825), and 
the third Baronet (1802) ; a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and G.C.B. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 30, 1785, 
the second son of Sir Thomas Theophilus 
Metcalfe, of Fern-hill in the parish of 
Winkfield, Berkshire, a Director of the 
East India Company, who was created a 
Baronet in 1802, by Susannah-Sophia-Se- 
lina, daughter of John Debonnaire, esq. 
and widow of Major Smyth. 

On the 13th of October, 1800, the sub- 
ject of this memoir received his appoint- 
ment as a-writer in the service of the 
East India Company, and quitted Kurope 
at the early age of fifteen. His advance- 
ment, probably due in the first instance to 
the influence of his family, was very rapid. 
At the age of sixteen he received the ap- 
pointment of assistant to the resident with 
Dowlut Row Scindiah. The resident was 
the present Lord Cowley. In Oct. 1802 
he became assistant in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s office; in less than seven months 
from that time—namely, on the 4th of 
April, 1803—we find him an assistant in 
the Governor-General’s office ; and early 
in the year 1806 he was transferred to 
the office of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Cn the 15th of Aug. in the same year, he 
became first assistant to the British resi- 
dent at Delhi, and on the 29th of Aug. 
1808, he proceeded to Lahore. 

At that time the growing power and 
territorial encroachments of the late Run- 
jeet Singh induced. Lord Minto, then 
Governor-General of India, to send a 
mission to the court of Lahore, the sub- 
ject of which was to secure the Sikh states 
between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers 
from the grasp of Runject. He selected 


Mr. Metcalfe, though then a very young 
man, only just twenty-two, for that diffi- 
cult undertaking, and he was authorised 
to announce the unpalatable fact that those 
states were taken under British protection. 
He was, however, supported by the march 
towards the Sutlej of a body of British 
troops under the command of Colonel 
(afterwards General) Ochterlony. The 
management of the negotiation was at- 
tended with considerable difficulty ; but 
Mr. Metcalfe, by tact and firmness, com- 
pletely succeeded; and a treaty, con- 
cluded in April, 1809, which recognised 
the independence of those states, was the 
result. With this event it may be said 
that the more distinguished portion of 
Mr. Metcalfe’s career commenced ; and 
in the course of the next ten years we find 
him filling a succession of important offices, 
until in 1819 he received the appointment 
of secretary in the Secret and Political 
Department, along with that of Private 
Secretary to the Governor-General. In 
1820 he was appointed resident at the 
court of the Nizam. In 1822 he suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Sir Theophilus 
John Metcalfe, in the baronetcy. At the 
close of 1823 the state of his health com- 
pelled him to leave Hyderabad ; and about 
eighteen months afterwards some charges 
of neglect were brought against him at 
the East India-house, but no censure was 
then passed, and the charges have been 
since refuted. 

His health being somewhat restored, he 
returned to active service in Aug. 1825, 
when he received the appointment of 
Resident and Civil Commissioner in the 
Delhi territories ; and exactly two years 
afterwards he became a member of the 
Supreme Council. The Presidency of the 
Board of Revenue was conferred on him 
in July, 1828; and in November, 1830, 
he was constituted Vice-President and 
Deputy-Governor of Fort William. The 
discharge of his duties in that position 
gave so much satisfaction, that he was 
entrusted with the Presidency of Agra, to 
which he was appointed in 1834. An 
entertainment was given in Calcutta upon 
the occasion of Sir C. Metcalfe’s depar- 
ture for Agra; and at that banquet Lord 
W. Bentinck pronounced a high eulogium 
on him. In Feb. 1835, Lord W. Ben- 
tinck gave in his resignation, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was provisionally ap- 
pointed Governor-General, which office 
he held till the 28th March, 1836, being 
the interval between the departure of Lord 
William Bentinck and the arrival of Lord 
Auckland. In that year he was made a 
Civil Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 
During that short period Sir Charles 
originated, as well as adopted, several im- 
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portant measures—namely, the issue of a 
uniform money for all the presidencies, 
the abolition of chowkies in Bengal—and, 
a still more important step, the libera- 
tion of the press from all restrictions. 
This last measure was the universal eulogy 
in India, and rendered him pre-eminently 
popular amongst the natives as well as 
Europeans. It however, gave great um- 
brage to the Court of Directors, and was 
the eventual cause of his resignation and 
return to Europe, though he had always 
declared his intention of spending his life 
in India. The post of Governor of Ma- 
dvas about this time became vacant, and 
the friends of Sir Charles concluded that 
it would be given to him; but the Court 
of Directors thought proper to mark their 
opinion of his conduct by bestowing it 
upon another. In the mouth of Septem- 
ber, 1837, he signified his intention of 
withdrawing from the public service, and 
his retirement from Agra was inarked by 
every token of the public sympathy and 
affection, including dinners, balls, ad- 
dresses, and the presentation of a magnifi- 
cent piece of plate. By public subscrip- 
tion a statue was erected to his honour, 
and an address presented by the com- 
munity of Agra, which styled him the 
‘* brightest ornament of the civil service,” 
which celebrated his magnificent benefac- 
tions and his private generosity. In reply 
to this address, Sir Charles, with his 
characteristic candour, avowed the cause 
of his resignation. He reminded his 
friends that reports had prevailed in the 
preceding year to the effect that he was 
in disgrace with the home authorities on 
account of the liberty of the press; and 
he added, that that was a position in which 
he ‘* could not remain with comfort ;’’ he 
therefore sought information on the sub- 
ject at the fountain head ; the reply which 
he received was by no means explicit, but 
its uncordial tone satisfied him that the 
reports which prevailed were not untrue ; 
and, therefore, on the 21st of February, 
1838, he withdrew from the service of the 
East India Company ; but, as subsequent 
events very clearly showed, the responsi- 
ble advisers of the Crown more justly ap- 
preciated his high talents than did the 
board of directors in Leadenhall-street. 
Soon after his arrival in England he 
was selected by the ministry to succeed 
Sir Lionel Smith as Governor of Jamaica. 
The Negro Emancipation Act had recently 
been passed, and Sir C, Metcalfe en- 
countered a difficult task in soothing the 
irritation and reconciling the differences 
of the classes affected by that measure. 
He proved eminently successful, and gave 
the greatest satisfaction both in Downing- 
street and at Kingston. The climate of 
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Jamaica proved unfavourable to his health, 
and, after a residence in the island of two 
years, he was compelled to resign. The 
colonists were much attached to him, and, 
in 1844, his statue was erected in Spanish- 
town. 

He returned from the West Indies in 
1842, and was almost immediately selected 
by Sir R. Peel to undertake the govern- 
ment of Canada, which then gave con- 
siderable trouble to the Colonial-office. 
The task of governing the Canadas, of 
imparting to those provinces the blessings 
of order, peace, and rational freedom, 
together with their due position and rank 
as integral members of this vast empire, 
had been for many years a difficulty which 
to successive Governors-General proved 
nearly insuperable. The great adminis- 
trative talents of Sir C. Metcalfe, his un- 
tiring industry, and his nerve, were again 
successful ; and, having been entrusted 
with the supreme direction of affairs when 
their administration formed the most 
difficult problem in the government of 
our colonies, he handed over to his suc- 
cessor a united province, in which he had 
greatly mitigated political asperity, and in 
which he had broadly laid the foundations 
of good order and expanding civilization. 

His labours here completed the ruin of 
a constitution that had been weakened on 
the banks of the Ganges, and further im- 
paired by the unhealthy climate of the 
Western Indies. He returned home in 
1845, after he had been raised to the 
dignity of the peerage by the title of 
Baron Metcalfe. He did not live long to 
wear the honours that poured in upon 
him—honours which the agony of disease 
forbad him to enjoy, and which he has 
left no legitimate child to inherit. 

His lordship’s next brother, now Sir 
Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, who is in 
India, inherits the Baronetcy. 

On the 19th Sept. the body of the late 
Lord was removed to the church of Wink- 
field, where his country seat of Fern-hill 
has for many years past been held by suc- 
cessive tenants, the last of whom was Sir 
Felix Booth, and the present is the Dow- 
ager Lady Granville. On this account the 
mourners assembled at Hill-house, theresi- 
dence of his lordship’s nephew Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood, Bart. also in the parish of 
Winkfield. Amongst the mourners were 
Lord Monson, Sir Alan M’Nab, Mr. 
James Metcalfe, Mr. Thomas Metcalfe, 
Mr. Brownrigg, M.P., Sir Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, Bart., Messrs. Martin Brown- 
rigg, jun., Smythe, Howell, &c. The 
private carriages of several noblemen and 
gentlemen followed, and amongst them 
that of Lord Ashbrook, the brother-in- 
law of the deceased, 
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Probate of his lordship’s will has been 
granted to Lieut. James Metcalfe. The 
personal estate within the province of 
Canterbury was estimated for duty at 
100,000/. His estate of Fernhill, and the 
land near Bagshot, now or lately occu- 
pied by his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, are, under the conditions of the 
will of his father, to accompany the Ba- 
ronetcy. The furniture in the mansion at 
Fernhill he bequeaths to his said brother, 
likewise the house and furniture in Port- 
land-place, together with such books, en- 
gravings, plate, &c. as have come to him 
by descent or bequests from his father, 
mother, or late elder brother. To Lieu- 
tenant James Metcalfe (said to be his 
lordship’s natural son) he leaves a spe- 
cific bequest of fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, and such other books, engrav- 
ings, plate, &c. as may have been pur- 
chased by him, or otherwise; as also his 
court dresses, diamond star, collar, and 
one of the jewels of the Civil Order of the 
Bath, and all other jewels not specifically 
disposed of. The silver star, ribbon, and 
one jewel of the Civil Order of the Bath 
are to be delivered to the Crown, together 
with the star he received from the state at 
the time of his nomination to the order. 
He bequeaths to James Macauley Higgins, 
esq. late civil secretary and his private se- 
cretary in Canada, 20,000/. sterling. To 
his lordship’s sister the Viscountess 
Ashbrook, 1000/.; to his sister Mrs. 
Georgiana Smyth an annuity of 500/. ; to 
his trustees and executors each 1000/. 
All legacies and annuities to be paid 
in full, free of duty. The residue, real 
and personal, he leaves to Lieutenant 
James Metcalfe, who is to take charge of 
all the papers that were in his lordship’s 
possession, or with his agents. 





Sir CHARLES WOLSELEY, Bart. 
Oct. 3. At Wolseley hall, Stafford- 


* shire, in his 78th year, Sir Charles Wolse- 


ley, the seventh Baronet of that place 
(1628). 

He was born on the 20th July, 1769, 
the eldest son of Sir William the sixth 
Baronet, by Miss Chambers, of Wimble- 
don. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy upon 
the death of his father, August 5, 1817. 
At that precise period the transition from 
a state of war to a state of peace, com- 
bined with the influence of a succession 
of deficient harvests, produced very ge- 
neral distress, dried up the sources of 
manufacturing prosperity, produced much 
disturbance amongst the town population, 
and, as usual, led to a clamorous demand 
for a change in the representation of the 
people. _— such sentiments are afloat 
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no place partakes of them more largely 
than the neighbourhood of Birmingham. 
As Wolseley hall is not very far from 
that great commercial emporium, - Sir 
Charles was selected by the Brummagem 
patriots as the best card in their hand ; 
they therefore prevailed on him to attend 
the consultations of their committees, to 
move their resolutions at public meetings, 
and even occasionally to address large as- 
semblies of that class out of which those 
political unions were formed which so 
materially promoted the passing of the 
Reform Act. Thus carried on step by 
step, Sir Charles Wolseley ended by be- 
coming a Radical Reformer. His ad- 
mirers in that town, which has been 
called the ‘‘ great smithy of the nation,’’ 
considered that they ought to be repre- 
sented in its great council; and that prin- 
ciple has certainly been recognized in the 
memorable measure of reform ; but in the 
days when Sir Charles Wolseley was a 
demagogue the idea of electing a member 
for Birmingham was regarded as some- 
thing just short of high treason. The 
sturdy smiths, however, were resolved to 
secure the agency of a legislatorial at- 
torney, and incontinently they summoned 
a meeting, which took place at Newhall 
hill, near Birmingham, on the 12th of 
May, 1819. As every experienced poli- 
tician expected, this terminated in mere 
smoke, and the whimsical crotchet of a 
legislatorial attorney ended where it began, 
with the clamorous election of Sir Charles, 
by 15,000 or 20,000, some say 50,000, of 
the men of Birmingham and its vicinity ! 
It was pretending to send a man to Par- 
liament, who—as the electors well knew 
—could not sit. Mr. Wooler and others 
were tried for this attempt to force their 
favourite baronet into the House of Com- 
mons; they were convicted and impri- 
soned. Unfortunately, Sir Charles was 
not to be taught by the lessons which the 
experience of others presented; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find him in the same year 
making a speech at Stockport, for which 
he was brought to trial, and suffered 
twelve months’ imprisonment. Every 
effort was made to give his trial, his im- 
prisonment, and even his liberation, all 
advantages to be derived from theatrical 
effect and popular enthusiasm; but the 
measures taken for that purpose were not 
quite so successful as they usually prove, 
for Sir Charles was not a first-rate dema- 
gogue, and the distress of the working- 
classes was gradually beginning to abate. 
But the reforming propensities of Sir 
Charles were not destined yet to undergo 
any abatement. On the 11th of March, 
1820, he was again brought to trial for 
sedition, jointly with a man of the name 
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of Joseph Harrison, a schoolmaster. This 
proceeding took place at the Chester as-~ 
sizes ; both were found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. Even 
these heavy punishments did not altogether 
check the mistaken zeal of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, for he continued to attend 
Reform meetings as long as they conti- 
nued to be held; but when the late Lord 
Sidmouth ceased to be Home Secretary, 
and Mr. Canning began to lead the mi- 
nisterial party, it so happened that the 
question of parliamentary reform went 
somewhat out of fashion, and the only 
occasion which presented itself for the 
display of Sir Charles Wolseley’s pa- 
triotism was that of becoming one of the 
sureties for Mr. Hunt upon his liberation 
from IIchester gaol. Parliamentary re- 
form, though it slumbered for a season, 
awoke in 1830 with an energy which 
proved to be the harbinger of eventual 
triumph. But by that time Sir Charles 
had declined into the vale of years. The 
frost of more than threescore winters had 
chilled in his heart the spirit of political 
enterprise. Mightier men than he stood 
forward to lead the popular movement, 
and therefore he retired to his proper 
position in society, ending his days as he 
ought to have spent his entire life—in the 
privacy of his own home. 

The course that Sir Charles Wolseley 
had pursued was, for such a man, really 
singular. He was a person of good sub- 
stance, and belonging to the higher classes 
of society, both in right of his birth and 
of his title. If he had possessed a seat in 
the House of Commons, his standing for- 
ward as an advocate of parliamentary 
reform in that assembly would have oc- 
casioned no surprise whatever ; but that 
he, a gentleman, in all senses of the 
word, should have associated himself with 
the seditious demagogues out of doors, 
who took advantage of general distress 
and popular ignorance to promote their 
own sinister and unworthy objects, was a 
course of conduct for which scarcely any 
parallel can be found. That he was ex- 
tremely eccentric those who knew him 
will be quite ready to admit, but he was, 
perhaps, the only man amongst his con- 
temporaries who, without any mean or 
selfish purposes, permitted himself to be 
made so completely an instrument in the 
hands of those who then traded upon the 
virtue of patriotism, and hoped to share in 
the plunder of a revolution. From all 
that baseness Sir Charles Wolseley was 
perfectly free, and it is only fair and just 
that the close of his life should be at- 
tended by some expression of regret and 
respect. 

Sir Charles Wolseley was twice mar- 
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ried ; first on the I3th Dec. 1794, to 
Mary, daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, of Tixall, in Staffordshire, by 
whom he had issue Charles, who died an 
infant; and Spencer William Wolseley, 
esq. who died at Milan in 1832, aged 
thirty-five, unmarried. Lady Wolseley 
died on the 16th of July, 1811, and on 
the 2d of July in the following year Sir 
Charles married, secondly, Anne, the 
youngest daughter of Anthony Wright, 
esq. of Wealdside, Essex. She died Oct. 
24, 1838, having had issue three sons, Sir 
Charles the present Baronet, Henry who 
died in 1843, and Edward who died at 
Brussels in 1229; and two daughters, 
Mary-Anne, married to the Marquis de 
Lousada de San Miniato, and Caroline, 
married to Marmaduke Salvin, esq. of 
Burn-hall, co. Durham. 

The present Baronet was born in 1813, 
and married in 1834 the eldest daughter 
of the late Nicholas Selby, esq. of Acton 
House, Middlesex. 





Mr. Justice WILLIAMS. 

Sept. 15. At his residence, Livermore 
Park, near Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 69, 
Sir John Williams, Knt. one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

Sir John Williams was a native of Bun- 
bury in Cheshire; his family, however, 
were settled in Merionethshire, and Sir 
John was always very careful to have it 
understood that he belonged to the prin- 
cipality. His father was Rector of a 
parish in Merionethshire, but he was also 
Vicar of Bunbury, and was residing there 
when his son John was born. At the 
well-known grammar school of Manches- 
ter, Sir John Williams received the early 
part of his education, and he pro- 
ceeded thence to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, eminently qualified by the instruc- 
tion and discipline of his boyhood to 
avail himself of the advantages and ac- - 
quire the honours which that university 
presents to men of diligence and ability. 
He went to Cambridge in the year 1794, 
and obtained a scholarship the first time 
that he sat. He took his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1798, and during his under-gra- 
duate course obtained several prizes ; but 
the chief object of his youthful ambition 
—that to which he attached much more 
importance than to any advancement in 
after life—was a fellowship. In hoping 
for that distinction he was not destined 
to encounter disappointment ; and it is 
rather a remarkable proof of his peculiar 
opinions upon this subject, that he has 
been sometimes heard to say, he considered 
the honour of a fellowship, obtained in 
the face of that competition against which 
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he contended, an acquisition superior even 
to the dignity of the ermine; for he very 
modestly acknowledged that he achieved 
success Over a competitor superior to 
himself in generai scholarship. That 
gentleman was obliged to struggle through 
life as he best might on the scanty pit- 
tance which a poor clergyman receives, 
while a more favourable fate awaited Mr. 
Williams ; but to his infinite honour be 
it recorded, that when professional suc- 
cess and considerable opulence rewarded 
his labours, he generously remembered 
his college rival, and, considering him 
hardly used by fortune, allowed him an 
annuity in aid of the scanty income which 
that learned and estimable person derived 
from a small church living. It is under- 
stood that the annuity has been continued 
to his widow. 

Long after Mr. Williams quitted college, 
he devoted his time occasionally to classi- 
cal studies, as the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review amply testify, for they contain 
articles written by him on the orations of 
Demosthenes and on several Greek plays. 
Even still later in life his classical attain- 
ments attracted attention ; and Lord Ten- 
terden, a high authority on such subjects, 
as well as upon the laws of the land, pro- 
nounced Mr. Williams to be the best 
scholar throughout the whole profession. 

Sir John Williams was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Temple 
in 1804, and, although he did not rise to 
the highest rank of the profession, he ob- 
tained a very respectable amount of busi- 
ness. Mr. Williams chose the Northern 
as his circuit, and the Liberal party as his 
political friends. Both were bold steps ; 
for the magnitude of the circuit rendered 
success more problematical in that quarter 
than in any other, while certainly no pru- 
dent man could in the early part of the 
present century see a prospect of silk 
gowns, or ermined robes, by connecting 
-himself with Whigs, Liberals, and other 
adversaries of the church, the state, and 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. Slowly, but 
securely, did Mr. William8 advance in 
the arduous profession of the law; acci- 
dent never seemed to have procured for 
him a client, and accident never deprived 
him of one. It could not be said that he 
enjoyed a first-rate business; but he 
scarcely ever lost a client, and though a 
man of ardent temperament his discretion 
in the conduct of a cause was pre-emi- 
nent. In proof of this, it may be stated 
that the late Sir John Bayley has been 
heard more than once to declare that if 
he were to be tried for his life he should 
desire to be defended by Mr. Williams. 
Even the present generation need scarcely 
be reminded that the proceedings against 
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Queen Caroline formed by far the most 
important occasion upon which any law- 
yer has been employed during the present 
century. The Attorney-General of that 
Princess became Lord Chancellor, her 
Solicitor-General became Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, two of her counsel 
successively Chief-Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and a fourth one of the Judges 
of the ecclesiastical courts. Amongst 
those eminent men Mr. Williams took a 
conspicuous part as one of Her Majesty’s 
advocates ; abd the almost unrivalled 
powers of cross-examination which he dis- 
played upon that memorable occasion 
fully realized the expectations of his 
friends. His skill as a cross-examiner 
was generally acknowledged by the pro- 
fession, but it was not until after he had 
exercised that astonishing power upon the 
notorious Theodore Majocci that the 
public at large became aware of his match- 
less talents in that branch of an advocate’s 
duty. Soon after ‘“‘the Queen’s trial,” 
as it was called, his clients became more 
numerous, and his name considerably 
more public. An opportunity for getting 
into Parliament presented itself in the 
year 1822, when he stood upon the Libe- 
ral interest for the city of Lincoln, and 
was returned. He afterwards sat for the 
boroughs of Winchelsea and Ilchester. 
The most remarkable use which he made 
of his powers and privileges as a member 
of Parliament was to co-operate with Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor in denouncing the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery ; and he 
certainly assisted in laying the foundation, 
or at least in preparing the way, for 
several of the improvements which, since 
that time, have been effected in the Court 
of Chancery. A change of the Ministry 
at length procured for him that pro- 
fessional position to which he had for 
some years been fairly entitled. He 
received a silk gown, and soon after the 
accession of William IV. her Majesty, 
now Queen Dowager, appointed him her 
Attorney-General. In Feb. 1834 he be- 
came one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, and having sat in that court only 
one term was transferred to the Court of 
King’s Bench, where he remained until 
the period of his lamented death. 

If he did not display in that distinguished 
position talents and attainments of the 
very highest order, he at least brought 
to the discharge of its onerous and im- 
portant duties great integrity, a sincere 
and earnest desire to administer justice in 
exact conformity with the existing state 
of the law and the acknowledged princi- 
ples of British jurisprudence. It is well- 
known that Sir John Williams appeared 
to considerable advantage as a judge in 
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criminal cases; and that he laboured 
unceasingly, in every case that came before 
him, to reconcile his strong sense of 
justice with, perhaps, his still stronger 
feelings of mercy. Although he had been 
for some weeks indisposed, he was not 
thought to be in any imminent danger, 
and he had been considered by his phy- 
sicians as labouring under some affection 
of the liver. At last, however, he com- 
plained of increased pain in the chest, and, 
to the great regret of that very numerous 
circle of society who could appreciate his 
many estimable qualities, his valuable life 
was on the same day brought to a close. 
A post mortem examination of his body 
has left the cause of his lamented death a 
subject for medical conjecture. The 
heart and large blood-vessels near that 
organ were found in a perfectly healthy 
state, as was also the brain, showing that 
death was attributable neither to apoplexy 
nor disease of the heart. The most pro- 
bable conjecture is, that he died of gout 
in the stomach, though that organ ex- 
hibited no appearance beyond what 
might have been caused by dyspepsia. 
The circumstances of his death were 
awfully sudden. Lady Williams left him 
on the sofa in the drawing room, as she 
supposed better than he had been in the 
morning, to join the party of friends 
assembled at dinner. On returning after 
a short absence, she found him, as she 
thought, asleep on the sofa, but the sleep 
was soon discuvered to be that of death. 

His body was deposited on the 23d 
Sept. in the vault of the Temple Church 
appropriated to the Benchers of the Mid- 
dle Temple. In addition to the chief 
mourners were present, Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, the Lord Chief Baron (Sir F. 
Pollock), Justices Sir John Patteson, Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, Sir William Wightman, 
Sir T. Coltman, Sir C. Cresswell, and 
Messrs. Cole, Williams, Egan, Hum- 
phrey, Bayley, and other members of the 
equity and common-law bar. The coffin 
of the deceased was deposited in one 
of the lower compartments of the vault, 
underneath the coffin of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 

Sir John Williams had settled on his 
wife at marriage a sum of 40,000/., and, as 
she is the survivor, and there is no issue, 
the same will be at her disposal, by deed 
or will. The trustees, under the settle- 
ment, were Lord Brougham, the late Lord 
Abinger, and the late Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton. With a portion of that sum was 
purchased the estate of Dowsby Hall, 
Lincoln, producing a rental of 1,200/. a 
year, and the other portion invested in the 
funds. By his will he directs that his ex- 
ecutors shall secure to her an income of not 
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less than 2,000/. a year. He devises and 
bequeaths all his real estate, and the resi- 
due of his personal estate, to trustees and 
executors, to convert the personalty into 
money, and invest the same on good se- 
curity. The funded and personal pro- 
perty was valued for duty at 25,000/. ; the 
real estate is not to be sold during the 
life-time of Lady Williams. He leaves to 
her his house in Grosvenor-square as a 
residence, with all his furniture, plate, 
pictures, and books (except law books), 
also the carriages, horses, &c., and a por- 
tion of the residue—the whole being di- 
vided into thirty-seven parts. 





BisHor LuscoMBeE. 

Aug. 24. At Lausanne, the Right Rev. 
Michael Henry Thornhill Luscombe, 
LL.D., a Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, and Chaplain to the British 
Embassy at Paris. 

This amiable and respected prelate was 
the son of a physician at Exeter ; and his 
mother a collateral descendant of the 
family of Sir James Thornhiil, the cele- 
brated painter. He was educated at the 
free grammar school of his native city ; 
and at the usual age proceeded to the 
university of Cambridge, and graduated 
at Catharine hall, B.A. 1798, and M.A. 
1805. On being ordained he accepted 
the curacy of Clewer near Windsor, a place 
of which he ever afterwards entertained an 
affectionate remembrance. In 1806 Mr. 
Luscombe was appointed Master of the 
East India College School, in Hertford- 
shire; an institution preparatory to the 
college, which had then recently been 
founded for the education of the Com- 
pany’s Civil Servants in India. He con- 
ducted this establishment for some years 
with ability and success ; and at the same 
time officiated as Curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford, the parish in which he resided. 
About this time wishing to take a Doctor's 
degree, it appeared that in consequence 
of not having proceeded M.A. at the usual 
time, he was not of sufficient standing to 
do so at Cambridge; he therefore took 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law at Ox- 
ford, which counts its terms from matri- 
culation, and not, as at Cambridge, from 
the degree of M.A. While at Hertford 
he exerted himself earnestly in promoting 
the several religious and educational insti- 
tutions in the town, and was unremitting 
in his zeal in urging the necessity and 
vital importance of ever uniting the 
National Religion with National Educa- 
tion; and maintained with prudence and 
discretion those high-church principles 
whose advocates, in later years, by their 
conduct and writings, have brought so 
much scandal upon the Establishment. 





540 OsittuaRy.— The 
Had professional merit and active useful- 
ness been a recommendation in the dis- 
posal of ministerial and episcopal patron- 
age, his would not have been overlooked, 
but, being free from the ties of preferment 
in the Church, Dr. Luscombe resigned 
his school and curacy in 1819, and retired 
to the continent with his family, and 
settled at Caen, and subsequently at Paris. 

In 1824 he returned to this country ; 
and in the following year, with the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Canning, then Secretary of 
State, was consecrated a Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, with a 
view to render himself more useful on 
the continent by administering the rite of 
confirmation, and other offices of the 
Church, from the want of which the 
French Protestants had long felt great 
inconvenience. On this occasion his 
consecration sermon was preached by the 
present Vicar of Leeds (son of his early 
friend the late Dean of Worcester,) the 
publication of which able discourse 
afforded an earnest of that distinc- 
tion which its learned author has since 
attained. Inthe subsequent year Bishop 
Luscombe was appointed by Mr. Can- 
ning chaplain to the Embassy at 
Paris, which he held to the time of his 
death. While in the discharge of his 
duties in this situation his earnest endea- 
vours in the cause of Protestanism never 
flagged. By his unwearied exertions he 
accomplished an object which he had long 
had much at heart. In April 1833 the 
Bishop had the satisfaction of laying the 
foundation stone of the first Episcopal 
Church ever built in Paris, in the ground 
bought for that purpose in the rue 
d’Aguesseau, Faubourg St. Honoré. 

Bishop Luscombe’s mind was endowed 
with many intellectual accomplishments. 
To great suavity, and urbanity of manners 
peculiarly attractive, he united a copious 
fund of anecdote, which rendered his 
conversation uncommonly agreeable. The 
benevolence of his heart, his great hospi- 
tality, and the sociability of his disposition 
endeared him to his friends, one of whom, 
who writes this Obituary, recurs with 
melancholy pleasure to the many happy 
hours spent in his society. His exquisite 
taste in the Fine Arts had enabled him to 
collect some valuable specimens of the 
first masters both ancient and modern ; 
indeed few private collections were more 
choice and select; nor was he a con- 
noisseur only, but himself an artist, and 
some of his productions possessed no in- 
considerable merit. 

Besides some smaller publications and 
several single sermons, the Bishop pub- 
lished, in 1825, a volume of Sermons 
translated from the French by Protestant 
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Divines on the Continent ; also about the 
same time the ‘‘ Pleasures of Society, a 
Poem,” 8vo. dedicated to Mr. Canning, 
‘¢in testimony of sincere respect for his 
public and private virtues and talents.’’ 
This poem contains many striking pas- 
sages of great pathos and simplicity. He 
was also the first projector of that useful 
publication the ‘“ Christian Remembran- 
cer,” and a frequent contributor to its 
pages. He was the author of some other 
works, which however have not fallen 
under the notice of the writer of this 
article. 

Bishop Luscombe married early in life 
Miss Harmood, only daughter of Henry 
Harmood, esq. a Commissioner of the 
Navy, by whom he had, 1. Rev. Henry 
Harmood Luscombe, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, died 1833; 2. Susan, died 
1832; and 3. Frances, who survives to 
lament the loss of a most affectionate 
parent. 





THE Baron DE Bone. 

Oct. 2. At his residence in Grove- 
end-road, St. John’s Wood, in his 70th 
year, Clement Joseph Philip Pen de Bode, 
Baron of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The misfortunes of this well-known 
nobleman have at length been brought to 
a close by his unexpected death. He was 
born at Loxley-park, in the parish of 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, on the 23d of 
April, 1777, and the days ofhis childhood 
were passed in this country. His father 
was aGerman, his mother an English 
lady. His early education he received 
from tutors in his father’s house, and he 
neither went to any public school nor to 
any university ; but he nevertheless was a 
man of varied information and vigorous 
intellect. The preceding Baron de Bode 
possessed in Alsace an estate of consider- 
able extent and value, called Soultz-sous- 
Forét, and the nobleman just deceased 
happened to be there at the breaking out 
of the French Revolution in the year 1789, 
but, unfortunately, neither his presence, 
nor any other species of influence, was 
sufficient to protect it from the wholesale 
confiscations of the French Directory. 
For several years after that event the 
subject of this notice resided in Russia, 
where he married. Some time before his 
marriage he obtained a commission in the 
Russian artillery, from the Empress Ca- 
tharine, who honoured his family with 
much patronage and support. After an 
absence from Russia of some duration, 
the Baron returned to that country imme- 
diately before the memorable advance of 
Napoleon upon Moscow. He then raised 


a regiment of cavalry at his own expense 
for the service of Russia, of which the 
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Emperor Alexander gave him the com- 
mand, and directed that it should be 
designated by thenameof the Baron de Bode. 
Time passed on, and the fortunes of the 
Corsican Emperor gradually declined, 
until at length the allied forces reached 
the capital of France. The Baron de 
Bode, at the head of his regiment, and in 
the van of the Russian army, accompanied 
the forces of the allied sovereigns until they 
fixed their quarters in the city of Paris. 
The subject of the present notice—his 
father being dead—was of course fully 
entitled to the family estates in Alsace. 
But, as every one knows, the Jacobinical 
Governments of France yielded without 
reserve to that appetite for plunder which 
induced them to seize on the property of 
all men whom they chose to designate as 
aristocrats. All feudal and seignorial pri- 
vileges were abolished by the decrees of 
revolutionary Governments, and all Eng- 
lish subjects who held property in France 
were deprived of their rights. This de- 
cree of course included the estates of 
the Baron de Bode. As soon as those trea- 
ties were perfected which had been framed 
with a view to secure indemnity to the 
English subjects who had held property 
in France, the Baron came to this country 
to urge his claims. Since that time much 
of his history has been brought under the 
notice of the public; but it is not, per- 
haps, generally known that he had seen a 
great deal of military service, and was 
exposed to many of the casualties of war 
during the advance of the allied armies 
upon Paris. On one occasion he led his 
own regiment in a charge against Mac- 
donald’s brigade, when he received a 
severe wound in the head. He had pre- 
viously been at the battle of Leipsic, 
where a cannon-ball grazed his chest and 
killed several soldiers who at the time 
stood near him. He and his friends 
naturally considered that one who had 
thus fought and bled for the restoration 
of the Bourbons, for the independence of 
Europe, and especially for the existence 
as a nation of this his native land, would 
not have been exposed to the grievous 
injustice which he has endured in Eng- 
land throughout the third part of a cen- 
tury. After the peace of Europe had 
been finally established, the French Go- 
vernment paid over to Great Britain sums 
of money at various times, amounting to 
several millions sterling, as compensation 
to British subjects whose property had 
been seized amidst the lawless plunder of 
the revolutionary period; for the legal 
term confiscation is inappropriately ap- 
plied to those enormous crimes. The 
Baron de Bode claimed of this sum as 
much as half a million on account of his 
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patrimonial property in Alsace. Com- 
missioners were appointed to investigate 
all the claims, and they rejected the Ba- 
ron’s, on the ground that he had not fully 
made out the fact of his being a British 
subject. So many persons thought his 
claims well-founded, not only upon legal, 
but upon equitable principles, that by the 
aid of friends he was enabled to renew, 
from time to time, his demands upon the 
British Government. With the history 
of this case the public has been familiar 
for the last five-and-twenty years. In 
Parliament scarcely a session was allowed 
to pass over without a motion on the case 
of the Baron de Bode, which generally 
ended in the House being counted out. 
Sometimes the Attorney-General made a 
speech, which increased the obscurity of 
the case, without in the least degree re- 
moving those suspicions of unfair treat- 
ment which gradually diffused themselves 
amongst the public at large, until a strong 
impression in the Baron’s favour began to 
prevail ; but mere lapse of time gave 
additional strength to the stronger party, 
and many of the Baron’s friends began to 
take a desponding view of his case. It 
was in vain that he addressed memorials 
to the Privy Council and petitions to the 
House of Commons, that he proceeded in 
the Court of Chancery by means of what 
is called a ‘‘ Petition of Right,” that 
arising out of this “‘ Petition of Right’’ 
there was a trial at law in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where, in the month of 
June, 1844, a verdict was pronounced in 
his favour, awarding him a sum of 364,266/. 
with interest from the Ist of January, 
1819. All these efforts, however skilfully 
directed and perseveringly urged, proved 
unavailing against such an adversary as 
the Crown ; and the Baron was told, that 
being too late, as it was alleged, in bring- 
ing forward his claims, it became fair and 
just to use against him every species of 
legal technicality, and to place him under 
every one of those disadvantages to which 
all litigants are exposed who have the 
Crown for their adversary. Though courts 
and juries decided in favour of the claims 
of De Bode he was at length met by the 
Statute of Limitations. In December, 
1845, another trial took place, when the 
Lord Chief Justice held that the plaintiff 
had not shewn that his property had been 
unduly confiscated: a writ of error was 
allowed, which in due course would have 
led to further legal argument in the course 
of the next month. The Baron acquitted 
the French Government of any unfair 
proceeding in the matter, but, as our 
readers have recently been informed, he 
did not pronounce an equally favourable 
opinion updn the treatment which he 
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experienced from the Government of his 
native country. Although death has put 
an end to any further proceedings in his 
name, it is extremely probable that his 
executors will imitate the striking example 
which he has left them of constancy and 
unflinching resolution ia the pursuit of 
that which he believed to be justice, —an 
opinion in which almost every one con- 
curred who took the trouble to investi- 
gate his case. 

The Baron de Bode was a man pos- 
sessed of considerable energy, moral and 
intellectual ; he had acquired many friends, 
and, on the whole, pecuniary funds were 
not wanting for the prosecution of that 
single object to which his life seems to 
have been devoted. Still his income was 
circumscribed within very narrow limits, 
and at one time he became reduced to such 
straits that he was imprisoned for debt in 
the Queen’s Prison. There can be no 
doubt that, during his residence in this 
country, he had been exposed not only 
to the ‘‘insolence of office,” but to many 
serious privations. Those who were best 
acquainted with his character represent him 
as a man eminently amiable and honour- 
able, while the whole current of his long 
life displays the unbending spirit and un- 
shaken fortitude with which he endured a 
series of disasters that have imparted to 
his life a character of romance, and sub- 
jected him to miseries under which most 
men would have sunk into irrecoverable 
despondency. 

At an inquest held on his body his son, 


Mr. Augustus Wilkins, gave evidence that’ 


he and his brother were sitting with the 
deceased at the time of his sudden attack. 
Dr. Shute, who had made a dissection of 
the corpse, attributed the death of the 
Baron to ossification of the heart, and the 
jury returned a verdict of Natural Death, 
adding their opinion ‘‘ that the deceased’s 
death was hastened by excitement of mind 
consequent upon the state of his affairs.’ 





Tuomas Ciarkson, Esa. 

Sept. 26. At Playford-hall, Suffolk, 
in his 86th year, Thomas Clarkson, esq. 

Mr. Clarkson was the son of aclergy- 
man who held the situation of master of 
the Wisbeach Free Grammar School. He 
was born in that town on the 28th of 
March, 1760. 

Having received the first rudiments of 
education under his father’s eye, he was 
removed to St. Paul’s School, and com- 
pleted the days of his pupilage at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
attained considerable distinction. In the 
year 1785 Dr. Peckard, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, announced to the senior Bachelors of 
Arts the following question, as a subject for 
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a prize Latin dissertation :—‘‘ Isit right to 
make slaves of others against their will ?”’ 
Mr. Clarkson in the preceding year had 
gained the first prize for the Latin disser- 
tation competed for by Middle Bachelors, 
and, filled with an earnest desire to sus- 
tain the fame thus acquired, he repaired 
to London, and purchased as many books 
connected with the subject of slavery as 
he could possibly afford to buy. With 
these he speedily returned to Cambridge, 
and set himself earnestly to the work of 
preparing to indite his essay. But so 
painful to him was the perusal of these 
volumes, that for a considerable time he 
scarcely took any rest day or night; he 
ceased to regard the essay as a mere trial 
for literary distinction, his great desire 
being to produce a work which should 
call forth a vigorous public effort to re- 
dress the wrongs of the injured African. 
His essay was composed under the influ- 
ence of feelings so excited, and with labour 
so intense, that when his acknowledged 
talents are taken into account, no one 
will be surprised to learn that its reading 
was attended with brilliant success. Even 
at that early period of his life he seemed 
to have been carried away by the con- 
viction that it was the duty of some 
individual to devote his life to a crusade 
against African slavery ; the thought grew 
upon him from day to day, and he could 
no longer keep his mind at rest. It is 
well known that long before the time of 
Thomas Clarkson, several persons belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends made large 
pecuniary sacrifices, and exerted their 
personal influence, as well as their literary 
talents, in the cause to which the subject 
of this memoir devoted his entire life; 
but these circumstances detract nothing 
from the reputation that he has earned. 
No successful attempt can be made to 
show that any other than he was the 
originator of that system of agitation 
which led to the well-known measures 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Much may be said of Burley, of Sande- 
ford, of Lay, of Woolman, of Churchman, 
of Benezet, of Dillwyn, of Godwyn, of 
Wesley, of Whitfield, of Ramsay, and 
even of Granville Sharp, but previous 
to the time of Clarkson no commanding 
or masterly effort had been made. Ina 
very short time after the prize for his 
Latin essay on slavery had been awarded 
to him he adopted the resolution of pre- 
senting it to the public in the language of 
his native country, and the measures taken 
for printing and issuing that celebrated 
tract led to his becoming acquainted with 
some members of an Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation, which had already been formed in 
America. Nothing could surpass the 
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delight which this introduction seemed to 
have afforded him; he was enthusiastic 
and single-minded, as almost all men are 
who effect great objects: his one idea 
was to accomplish measures for suppress- 
ing the slave trade, and that result he had 
the good fortune to witness full 40 years 
ago. Its natural consequence, an aboli- 
tion of negro slavery, he had likewise the 
happiness to see effected in the year 1833. 
Of course, in the progress of his labours 
the number of his acquaintances rapidly 
augmented; and so contagious was the 
influence of the spirit which animated 
him, that Hannah More wrote on the 
subject of slavery one of those pieces of 
stilted prose which by courtesy is called 
a poem. But, passing by all these minor 
convexions, we find him many years before 
the consummation of the work in which 
he had engaged forming an alliance with 
the much more celebrated William Wil- 
berforce—an alliance which proved greatly 
conducive to their joint success. With 
respect to these eminent persons, it may 
be stated that two years befvre Clarkson 
broached the subject to Wilberforce he 
had been actively labouring for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade; and that the 
attention of the latter was first called to 
its enormities by the representations of 
the former. 

From the moment that Wilberforce and 
Clarkson first met they proceeded in 
perfect unison, and they soon secured the 
co-operation of many men influenced by 
the same feelings, but not sustained by 
the same intellectual vigour. In the year 
1787 Mr. Wilberforce agreed to bring 
the subject under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, at the earliest convenient oppor- 
tunity: a committee was formed for the 
purpose of organizing an association, and 
the work of controversy began in right 
earnest. Somewhat in the manner of the 
modern agitators, the subject of this 
memoir went about from town to town— 
from Liverpool to Bristol, and from 
Bridgewater to Manchester, labouring to 
make converts and to overcome the pre- 
judices which indifferent, as well as in- 
terested parties, naturally indulged. Years 
were spent in this process, books were 
published, meetings were held, evidence 
was collected, petitions were forwarded to 
Parliament, successive motions were made 
by Mr. Wilberforce, and lengthened dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons took 
place ; but neither Pitt nor Fox was yet 
prepared to pledge himself irrevocably to 
a conflict with those formidable opponents 
of suppression who had embarked vast 
capital in the African slave trade. At 
length the objections of the party leaders 
were mitigated. Mr. Pitt became instru- 
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mental in bringing forward a discussion, 
though he abstained from expressing any 
decided opinion, and the House of Com- 
mons resolved that in the ensuing session 
of Parliament they would proceed to a 
careful investigation of the slave trade. 
Petitions on the other side were nume- 
rously signed and forwarded to both 
houses of Parliament, and the whole pro- 
gress of the agitation went on as nearly 
as possible in the manner that Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, and the great 
measure of Reform, were in their respec- 
tive periods of our history discussed by 
the people of England and their Parlia- 
mentary representatives. In this process 
the slave trade underwent a most search- 
ing investigation. Mr. Clarkson and 
others published numerous essays, pamph- 
lets, and reports. The Privy Council 
entered into an examination of the subject, 
and made a report. Counsel were heard 
at the bars of both houses, and witnesses 
were carefully examined. In the course 
of these proceedings the labours of Clark- 
son were inconceivably great; but from 
the year 1789 down to the successful issue 
of his toils, Wilberforce, from his position 
in society, from the fact of his being in 
Parliament, and from his personal inti- 
macy with the Prime Minister, was en- 
abled to take a lead in the anti-slavery 
cause which rather eclipsed the otherwise 
brightening fame of Thomas Clarkson ; 
nevertheless, he continued to labour with 
power undiminished and with zeal that 
never slackened. He even went to Paris 
in the midst of the revolution, to obtain, 
if possible, the aid of the French Guvern- 
ment; and though recommended to assume 
a feigned name and disguise his purpose, 
yet, strong in the righteousness of his 
mission, he took the more manly course 
of proceeding direct to his object. He 
found, however, that in Paris he had 
speut a long time to little purpose, and 
he began to discover that the goal which 
he had hoped speedily to reach was day 
by day receding from his view ; that the 
cause which he supported was liable to 
frequent vicissitudes, and that, like every 
other portion of human affairs, it seemed 
to ebb and flow,—now to be on the point 
of a triumphant conclusion, and the next 
moment descending to the lowest point 
of depression. At this period of Mr. 
Clarkson’s life it was thought by Mr. 
Wilberforce tbat his opulent friends should 
join him in a subscription to purchase an 
annuity for one who had devoted his 
whole existence, and spent a considerable 
portion of his moderate property, in ad- 
vancing a public cause. Mr. Wilberforce 
proceeded in this matter with the utmost 
delicacy and good feeling ; but, unfortu- 
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nately, not with that entire success with 
which so generous a purpose deserved to 
be crowned. This particular and com- 
paratively minor subject has, since then, 
given rise to a prodigious mass of contro- 
.versy, a mere abstract of which would 
occupy the space properly belonging to 
subjects of more enduring interest. 
Notwithstanding the labours of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, the slave-trade, at the 
close of the last century, still continued to 
exist; but in the year 1801 the Union 
with Ireland was finally accomplished, 
and, as the members who represented 
that part of the kingdom were not much 
interested in either ships, colonies, or 
commerce, they cared but little about the 
slave trade, and were not averse from any 
sort of change which did not directly in- 
terfere with their favourite pursuit of 
Government patronage. By their aid a 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to sup- 
press the slave trade was successful, and, 
eventually, the measure passed both houses. 
Some years, however, elapsed before the 
triumph of the anti-slavery party was com- 
plete, for this memorable measure did not 
become law until the 25th March, 1807. 
A history of the remarkable and protracted 
struggle which thus terminated was, soon 
afterwards, undertaken by Mr. Clarkson, 
and published in two volumes. Thishistory, 
and other parts of the publications and 
proceedings of Mr. Clarkson, have been 
noticed at some length in the Life of Mr. 
Wilberforce, written by his sons. Upon 
the observations made in that work Mr. 
Clarkson published copious strictures, 
and the relative merits of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce have given rise of late years 
to much discussion, carried on with con- 
siderable warmth ; but having already 
expressed our reluctance to engage in 
that controversy, it only remains to be 
added that though bills were passed by 
the Parliament of Great Britain which 
were intended to effect a suppression of 
the trade in African slaves, much more 
yet remained to be effected ; that though 
the subject of this notice no longer toiled 
like a slave to-put an end to slavery, yet 
even in the year 1807 he did not cease to 
be a public man; and though the Catho- 
lic Association was dissolved in 1829, the 
Political Unions in 1832, and the Anti- 
Corn Law League in 1846, yet the com- 
bined labours of Clarkson and his friends 
did by no means cease in 1807, but, on 
the contrary, continued with most con- 
spicuous activity, and even to the present 
hour their vitality is not extinguished. 
But the bill of 1807 having once received 
the Royal assent, it no longer was neces- 
sary for Mr. Clarkson to appear before 
the public as the author of so mafiy 
12 
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pamphlets, reports, statements, and anno- 
tations. The amount of correspondence 
which it was necessary for him to carry 
on became sensibly diminished; he had 
not so many private conferences to hold, 
not so much evidence to collect or wit- 
nesses to bring together, not so many 
petitions or resolutions to draw up, not 
so many conflicting opinions to reconcile, 
and therefore he might be said to have 
enjoyed, during the remainder of his long 
life. something like comparative repose. 
It was at that time he began and com- 
pleted his history of the great struggle in 
which he and his friends had been engaged. 
Thirty years after the publication of that 
work he was accused of having devoted 
too much of its pages to the praise of his 
own labours at the expense of his great 
Parliamentary leader, Mr. Wilberforce. 
He lived long enough to publish a defence 
of his conduct and his writings ; it be- 
comes, therefore, the less necessary now 
to vindicate either. However eminent the 
reputation of Mr. Wilberforce, and how- 
ever great beyond those of all other men 
the services which he rendered to the 
cause of the suffering Negro, there cannot 
be much doubt that Clarkson originated 
the anti-slavery agitation, and proved 
himself the most zealous and efficient of 
those who outside the walls of Parliament 
laboured for its advancement. 

The subject of this memoir was origi- 
nally intended for the church, and even 
took deacon’s orders; but he abandoned 
all thoughts of entering upon any profession 
when he devoted himself to the task of cre- 
ating the anti-slavery movement. In form- 
ing the association which gave him the 
great business of his life, he came much 
into communication with persons belonging 
to the Society of Friends, and this inter- 
course probably led him to produce a 
work entitled ‘A Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism.’’? His next publication was a Life 
of William Penn. But, notwithstanding 
his literary engagements, he still had 
time to spare for the further advancement 
of African interests. He went to the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and there 
had an interview with the Emperor of 
Russia, who promised not only to oppose 
the slave-trade by the exercise of his own 
authority, but to use his influence with 
other Sovereigns for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to go and do likewise. 

Although in the course of this notice 
it has been necessary to mention the 
combined labours of the friends of aboli- 
tion, outside the walls of Parliament, as 
those of an anti-slavery society, yet that 
precise designation was, we believe, for 
the first time assumed in 1823, when men 
began seriously and earnestly to devote 
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themselves to the task of following up the 
suppression of the slave-trade, by pro- 
curing an abolition of West India slavery. 
In conducting the affairs of that associa- 
tion Mr. Clarkson embarked with charac- 
teristic energy, and in the 74th year cf his 
age enjoyed the unalloyed happiness of 
witnessing its greatest triumph, in the 
enactment of that bill which awarded 
20,000,0007. as compensation to the 
slave-owners. For sume few years pre- 
vious to that event, however, his health 
had become uncertain, and he was ina 
great degree precluded from taking an 
active share in working out the emanci- 
pation of the Negro. Cataract formed in 
both his eyes, and for a short time he 
was totally blind. He endured this afflic- 
tion with Christian resignation ; but 
eventually he underwent an operation, 
and was restored to the complete use of 
his sight, which he retained to the last. 
In 1836 he published a work called ‘‘ Re- 
searches Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical.” 

In 1840 the octogenarian attended for 
the last time a public Meeting in Exeter 
Hall, when the Duke of Sussex was in the 
chair. From that period he remained in 
retirement at his residence, Playford Hall, 
near Ipswich, which he rented from one 
of his steadiest friends and most intelligent 
admirers, the Marquess of Bristol. There, 
living in great comfort, and in the exer- 
cise of constant but unostentatious hospi- 
tality, he received the friends of that 
great cause which still occupied his 
thoughts, and more especially emancipa- 
tionists from America, who came to kindle 
at his hearth the flame which burned so 
intensely in his own ardent breast. The 
question of Texas gave him much uneasi- 
ness, although the blow inflicted on the 
cause of abolition by the annexation of 
that province to the Slave States, was in 
some degree compensated by the pro- 
visions which, through the persevering 
vigilance of Mr. Clarkson, were intro- 
duced into the Ashburton treaty, for the 
preservation of slaves who had escaped to 
Canada. He used to mention with grati- 
tude the cordial manner in which Lord 
Aberdeen pledged himself in writing, to 
give full effect to these important stipula- 
tions. 

But it was not the cause of the negro 
which alone occupied his anxieties. His 
benevolence was diffusive, although in 
earlier years his energies had been con- 
centrated on one object. ‘To the neglected 
condition of our mercantile seamen, his 
attention had beer directed during his 
visits to Bristol, Liverpool, and other sea- 
ports. He preserved notes of his obser- 
vations at that period, and for the few 
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last years he was much occupied in de- 
vising means to promote the establishment 
of institutions similar to the Sailor’s 
Home. He published several character- 
istic addresses on the subject, full of 
details calculated to produce a power- 
ful effect, and within the last fortnight of 
his life he addressed a long letter to Lord 
John Russell, as Prime Minister, on the 
same subject. 

The diffusiveness of his benevolence 
did not prevent its exercise towards indi- 
viduals, and in the more private sphere of 
his own vicinity. He was ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the advancement 
of merit wherever it was to be found. He 
was one of those who first discovered the 
extraordinary talents of the distinguished 
Astronomer Royal, Mr. Airy, when a 
visitor at the residence of his uncle, Mr. 
Arthur Biddell, of Playford, and suggested 
the steps taken for their further develop- 
ment at the university, where he had the 
satisfaction to see him far outstripping 
his competitors, and proving himself one 
of the first mathematicians of the age. 

Mr. Clarkson finished his long and 
arduous course with the faith of a sincere 
Christian. His widow, daughter of the 
late William Buck, esq. of Bury, survives 
to mourn the stroke which has snapped 
the bond of half a century. His name, 
and it is indeed ‘‘clarum et venerabile 
nomen,”’ descends to his only grandchild, 
Thomas Clarkson, a youth at school at 
Rugby. 

The funeral took place on Friday Oct. 
2, at Playford, in as private a manner as 
possible. In the first coach, which pre- 
ceded the hearse, were Arthur Biddell, 
esq. and J. D. Harmer, esq. In the 
coach following the hearse were the grand- 
son of the deceased, as chief mourner, the 
Rev. W. W. Dickinson, and Mrs. Dickin- 
son, the Rev. Foster Maynard, and Mrs. 
Doyle. The next contained Robert Buck, 
esq. Alexander Haldane, esq. Mrs. Cors- 
bie and John Corsbie, esq, In the last 
were J. A. Hardcastle, esq. and J. Sturge, 
esq. The procession was closed by the 
private carriage of Mr. Clarkson, followed 
by the domestics of the establishment. 
On emerging from the park gates, R. N. 
Shawe, esq. in his carriage, joined the 
procession with twenty other gentlemen ; 
among whom were—John Beaumont, esq. 
Joseph Soul, esq. Secretary to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, Mr. W. S. Fitch, Mr. 
G. Ransome, Mr. J. O. Francis, Rev. T. 
F. Thomas, and other friends of the 
deceased. A vault on the south side of 
the Church received the remains of Tho- 
mas Clarkson, side by side with those of 
his late son, who died in 1837. 

During the course of his long life Mr. 
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Clarkson has received many gratifying 
proofs of the estimation in which he was 
held by large masses of his countrymen. 
The inhabitants of Wisbeach, his native 
place, subscribed for his portrait, to be 
preserved in their town as a memorial of 
their esteem. The city of London, and 
many other corporations, voted him their 
freedom, accompanied with complimentary 
addresses, while a bust of him was placed 
in Guildhall. Wordsworth devoted to the 
praise of Clarkson a few of his best lines, 
and more than once Lord Brougham, and 
other leaders of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, have borne testimony, not only to 
the value of his services, but the purity 
of his motives; and he now descends into 
the grave after the enjoyment of extreme 
longevity and unexampled success. 





A. J. Kempr, Esa. F.S.A. 

Aug. 21. At Stamford villas, Fulham- 
road, in his 62d year, Alfred John Kempe, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. Kempe was tlie only son of John 
Kempe, esq. of his Majesty’s Mint, (of 
whom some account is given in our num- 
bers for June and July 1823,) by Ann, 
youngest daughter of James Arrow, 
esq. of Westminster. His only sister, 
Anna-Eliza, formerly Mrs. Charles Sto- 
thard, is now Mrs. Bray, whose historical 
novels have imparted a wide celebrity to 
her name. 

Mr. Kempe at an early age gave indi- 
cations of quick and versatile abilities, 
but their exertion was checked by delicate 
and precarious health. He was indebted 
for his education successively to two 
French refugees, both very worthy and 
estimable men; the first was Mons. Le 
Pere, who had been Curé of Fécamp in 
Normandy; the second Mons. Revoult, 
a Protestant, who kept a school at 
Walworth, and whose portrait was painted 
by Sir William Beechey, and engraved at 
the expense of his pupils. These instruc- 
tors led him to a taste for French litera- 
ture; and, being a great lover of theatrical 
performances, he translated and adapted 
some of the comedies of Moliére for pri- 
vate representation. He also evinced at 
an early age great talent in the exercise 
of his pencil, both in sketching from nature 
and in humourous delineations of charac- 
ter. 

With these qualifications it is to be 
lamented that Mr. Kempe was not brought 
up to some profession in which they 
might have led him to eminence and pro- 
sperity. In early life his only occupation 
was that of an officer in the Tower Ham- 
lets Militia, in which he held a com. 
mission for the period of five years. Sub- 
sequently, for a short time, he enjoyed an 
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appointment in the Royal Mint, which 
he lost in consequence of reductions in 
that department. It was not until about 
eight years before his death that he ob- 
tained a situation of small emolument in 
the State Paper Office. 

His taste for antiquities was first che- 
rished during some excursions which he 
took with his friend (afterwards his bro- 
ther-in-law) Mr. Charles Stothard, F.S.A. 
eldest son of the historical painter. They 
visited together the castle at Pevensey and 
the Roman pavements at Bignor; and an 
excursion into South Wales excited Mr. 
Kempe’s curiosity on the subject of Bri- 
tish and Druidical remains. After visiting 
Glamorganshire he wrote a description of 
Arthur’s Stone at Cevenbryn, which he 
illustrated with four views drawn and 
etched by himself. 

Whilst residing at Hayes in Kent, the 
attention of Mr. Kempe was drawn to 
the Roman encampment at Holwood- 
hill near Keston. His first account of 
his discoveries there was communicated, 
with an etching, to Dunkin’s History of 
Bromley, 8vo. 1815. Subsequently, in 
1828, he pursued, in conjunction with 
Mr. Crofton Croker, some further inves- 
tigations upon the same locality, which 
were described in the X XIId volume of the 
Archeologia. The interest taken in these 
researches led to the formation of a very 
agreeable club from among the Society of 
Antiquaries, which adopted its name from 
the Roman city of Noviomagus, supposed 
to have existed at Holwood-hill, and of 
which Mr, Crofton Croker became the 
President, Mr. Kempe Vice-President, 
and among the members were the late 
Mr. Lemon of the State Paper Office, the 
late amiable Henry Brandreth, jun. (its 
Poet Laureate), and others equally well 
known in antiquarian circles. 

For many years Mr. Kempe continued 
one of the best and most frequent corre- 
spondents of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he was elected a Fellow in 1828. 

The earliest literary production of Mr. 
Kempe with which we are acquainted, is a 
poem on ‘‘ The Battle of Trafalgar,’’ 4to. 
1206. He was the author of a translation 
from the French of ‘‘ The Circumstantial 
Narrative of the Campaign in Saxony in 
the year 1813; by Baron Von Odeleben, 
with the notes of Monsieur Aubert de 
Vitry.’’ To this work, which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in 1820, Mr. Kempe 
added a supplementary chapter, descrip- 
tive of the great battle of Leipsic. Odele- 
ben’s work is not a dry detail of marches 
and counter-marches, but is replete with 
characteristic anecdotes of Napoleon, and 
contains a curious and circumstantial de- 
scription of the members and machinery 
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of his cabinet, of his generals, and of the 
whole economy of his camp and household. 

On the removal of the houses which 
stood on the site of the present General 
Post Office, in the year 1818, and the 
consequent disclosure of such relics of the 
Priory of St. Martin-le-Grand as had 
escaped the Great Fire, Mr. Kempe 
undertook to compile the History of that 
establishment, and its attendant privilege 
of Sanctuary, on which he produced an 
able and interesting volume in 1825, 
(reviewed in Gent. Mag. vol. xev. ii. 245.) 

In 1436 he edited in 8vo.a miscella- 
neous volume of historical papers, entit- 
led ‘* The Loseley Manuscripts,” the 
originals having been preserved in the 
muniment-room of the ancient family of 
More at Loseley in Surrey. See a review 
of this in our N.S. vol. iv. p. 419. 

His only other work of magnitude was 
the letter-press to his brother-in-law’s 
(Mr. C. A. Stothard’s) beautiful work of 
‘* Monumental Effigies,” of which a very 
small portion only had been supplied by 
Mr. Stothard himself when his life was 
suddenly and prematurely lost to antiqua- 
rian art. 

To the Archeologia, as already stated, 
Mr. Kempe was an unfailing contributor ; 
and the same may be said of his services 
to our own pages. We believe his earliest 
communication was one containing some 
strictures on the Westminster play in 
the year 1816. From that period, at 
intervals, and more particularly of late 
years, he was a constant coadjutor; and 
his customary signature of A. J. K. must 
be well known to our readers. Among 
his more valuable papers, we may mention 
a series under the designation of Lon- 
diniana, at first suggested by the Roman 
antiquities discovered on the removal of 
old London Bridge, and in the formation 
of its approaches ; and another more 
recent and we think more interesting 
series on ancient English Battle-fields. 
We may also mention a lengthened article 
in 1830, of which some separate im- 
pressions were printed, entitled ‘ Tavi- 
stock and its Abbey,’’ the materials of 
which were partly contributed by his 
brother-in-law the Rev. E. A. Bray, 
the Vicar of Tavistock, and partly col- 
lected by his own researches at the Bri- 
tish Museum and elsewhere. It was 
afterwards incorporated by Mrs. Bray in 
her work on the ‘ Borders of the Tamar 
and Tavy,’”’ addressed in letters to Mr. 
Southey the Poct Laureate. 

To our number for Dec. 1830 Mr. Kempe 
communicated an account of some very 
remarkable specimens of oil-painting in 
panel, in the costume of the time of 
Edward IV. which he some years before 
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had the good fortune to find in an old 
manor-house called Baston in the 
parish of Hayes in Kent, and of which 
drawings were made by Mr. Charles Sto- 
thard, who considered them the best 
specimens of early oil-painting that he 
had met with in England. The descrip- 
tion in our magazine was accompanied by 
an engraving. We may also here specify, 
as in some respects a sequel to the same 
subject, his account of Grove House, 
Woodford, Essex, in our magazine for 
Noy. 1833, with its accompanying exam- 
ples of Elizabethan frescoes. 

In 1831 he published in our Magazine 
some account of the Coronation of Richard 
II. accompanied by a Plate representing 
a series of Royal Crowns, which have 
since been copied in various quarters. 
There are separate copies, in quarto, of 
this compilation. 

In our Magazine of 1232 are several 
papers by Mr. Kempe on archery, a sport 
in which he had enjoyed considerable 
practical experience. 

It may further be acknowledged that 
Mr. Kempe was a frequent contributor 
to our review department. He was a 
lenient but intelligent critic, delighting 
rather to add his own stores to those of 
the authors reviewed, than to animadvert 
upon their errors and defects. It is now 
for fifteen years that he has constantly re- 
viewed for our pages the labours cf his 
brother antiquaries as published in the 
Archeologia. 

Mr. Kempe’s employment in the State 
Paper Office was one for which he was 
well qualified, consisting in the descrip- 
tion and calendaring of the yet unarranged 
stores of that national depository ; but 

he remuneration was small, and inade- 
quate to his merits. Finding for the last 
two years that his health, which was 
mauch affected, rendered him wholly un- 
equal to his toil at the desk, and that 
repose and a release from such constant 
confinement was absolutely necessary, 
not more than six weeks before his death 
he made an effort to obtain a small re- 
tiring pension, and solicited the interfer- 
ence of the Lords of the Treasury in his 
behalf. In this application he was 
doomed to disappointment; but he sub- 
mitted in perfect resignation to a lot in 
which he was not inexperienced. A very 
few days after, his illness increased upon 
him. Its immediate form was suppressed 
gout, a disease to which he had for many 
years been frequently subject. During 


the latter part of his illness, the disorder 
settled in his head, producing coma, under 
the influence of which, with some inter- 
vals of sensibility, he remained to the 


On the 27th Aug. his body was 
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interred in Fulham church-yard, followed 
to the grave by three of his sons and 
some of his oldest and most respected 
friends. 

Early in life Mr. Kempe married Miss 
Mary Prior, daughter of Captain Prior, 
a naval gentleman, and a relative of 
Prior the poet. Eleven children were the 
fruit of this union, ten of whom survive 
their lamented father. The eldest son, 
the Rev. J. E. Kempe, formerly a Fellow 
of Clare-hall, Cambridge, has lately been 
appointed by the Bishop of London to the 
incumbency of the new district church of 
St. John the Evangelist in the parish of St. 
Pancras. The second, the Rev. A. A. 
Kempe, has recently received from the 
late Chancellor the small living of Wex- 
ham near Windsor. Of the daughters 
some are married and settled in life, but 
the two youngest of the family are little 
more than children. In their cause, and 
that of his widow, we trust that Mr. 
Kempe’s claims may still be successfully 
urged upon the Government ; for had 
Mr. Kempe solicited a pension, not merely 
on the ground of his official services, but 
on the score of his literary efforts, and 
his labours in the field of English history 
and antiquities, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he would have met with more success; 
and when we observe what has been 
recently done for Mrs. Banim and Mrs. 
Loudon, and other widows of men of 
talent, we still most earnestly hope that 
some influential person will draw the 
attention of the existing government to 
the widow and children of Mr. Kempe. 

In person Mr. Kempe was, when in 
the prime of life, an exceedingly hand- 
some man. In conversation, as in wri- 
ting, he was highly intelligent and ani- 
mated. He was as warm-hearted in his 
friendships as he was affectionate and 
devoted to his own family, in whose studies 
and sports he was alike ready to engage 
himself. In politics and religion he was 
a staunch adherent to the Church and 
State; and it was his pride and his plea- 
sure to bring up his children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. An 
excellent portrait of him was painted in 
miniature by Mr. W. Patten, and has 
been engraved by Mr. J. B. Swaine. 





ANDREW Rosrrtson, Esa. 

Dec. 15. At Hampstead, aged 68, An- 
drew Robertson, esq., who was worthily 
regarded as the father of miniature paint- 
ing in this country. 

He was a native of Aberdeen, where 
his father was a cabinet-maker—a man 
highly respected in his sphere; and to 
him he was indebted for an early taste 
for art, as also for that sound reli. 
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gious principle by which throughout life 
he was actuated. 

In 1800 he walked up to London, 
where he attracted the notice of West, 
the President of the Royal Academy, who 
was so convinced of the merit of the young 
miniature painter as to consider him ca- 
pable of raising the reputation of that 
branch of art, and resolved that upon his 
part no aid should be wanting. He ac- 
cordingly engaged him to undertake that 
remarkable portrait of himself which is 
regarded as the foundation of the im- 
proved style of miniature painting, which 
has now been carried to a degree of ex- 
cellence far beyond the quality of the 
same department of art in any other 
country. In the execution of this minia- 
ture both Painter and President showed 
unexampled patience. The sittings were 
long but not tedious, being relieved by 
discussions on Art; and as each feature 
was finished both determined that the 
work was as yet but begun. 

His portraits of West,—and of other 
distinguished persons scarcely less mas- 
terly, were followed by an extraordinary 
accession of patronage. It must, how- 
ever, be said that Robertson did not 
achieve that position in his art which he 
might have done had he devoted himself 
solely and undividedly to his profession. 
He was alover of music, which he studied 
so successfully as to be able to play second 
violin to the celebrated Salaman. When 
the country was threatened with the 
French invasion, he served with enthu- 
siasm in the volunteer corps of his dis- 
trict. Another cause of distraction from 
his professional studies was his being— 
assuredly most laudably—engaged in the 
business of the creation and support of 
various charitable institutions, many of 
which are deeply indebted to his zealous 
and efficient services. In the exercise of 
these social offices his integrity of purpose, 
shrewdness, and perseverance were con- 
spicuous. To him is due a great share of 
the merit of the establishment of the 
Scotish Asylum; and he was most active 
in the promotion of the interests and in- 
fluence of the Scotish Church, having, 
with others, invited the popular preacher, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, to form a con- 
gregation in London. The Duke of 
Sussex was among his earliest and most 
constant patrons: and it was Robertson 
who drew the attention of his Royal 
Highness to the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution—the establishment of 
which had already been formed by Robert- 
son, together with the late excellent Mr. 
Phillips and other members of the Royal 
Academy. For the welfare of this valuable 
institution Mr. Robertson continued to 
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exert himself with unabated zeal during 
thirty years of his life. Ina chalk draw- 
ing by Sir W. Ross, his features and 
general expression are preserved with 
admirable fidelity, and there is also an 
excellent likeness of him in the atelier of 
Mr. Illidge,—( Art Union.) 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 29. In London, the Rev. Thomas 
Barringer, late Curate of Chiddingley, 
Sussex. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1823. 

Aug. 19. Aged 32, the Rev. Robert Rose 
Rolfe, Curate of Hempnall, Norfolk, for- 
merly of Trinity hall, Cambridge. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 74, the 
John Richard Thackeray, Minister of 
that parish, and of Downham Market, 
Norfolk, and Vicar of Wiggenhall St. 
Mary Magdalen, in the latter county. 
He was a member of a family long distin- 
guished in Cambridge, and brother to 
Frederick Thackeray, M.D. of that town. 
He was of Pembroke college, B.A. 1794 
as 16th Senior Optime, M.A. 1797; and 
was presented to Downham Market and 
Wiggenhall in 1811 by W. Franks, esq. 
Of Hadley, which was a donative in his own 
gift, he had been incumbent from 1829. 

Aug. 21. Aged 82, the Rev. John 
Nottidge, Rector of East Hanningfield 
and of Ashingdon, Essex. He was for- 
merly of St. John’s college, Cambridge ; 
where he graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 
1790. He was presented to Ashingdon, 
in 1795, by Jos. Nottidge, and instituted 
to East Hanningfield, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1798. 

Aug. 22. At Notting-hill-square, 
Middlesex, aged 26, the Rev. John 
Douglas Lateward, son of the Rev. J. F. 
Lateward, Rector of Little Greenford, 
Middlesex. 

At Hinton St. George, Somerset, aged 
45, the Rev. Robert Albion Cov, M.A. 
Rector of that parish and Seavington St. 
Michael, with the chapelry of Dinnington 
annexed, all in the gift of Earl Poulett. 
He was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of Charminster with Stratton, Dorset, in 
1830, by the Rev. G. Pickard ; and to the 
vicarage of Montacute in 1833 by John 
Phelips. He had subsequently exchanged 
the livings for those above named. 

At Aden, on the Red Sea, aged 29, 
the Rev. Charles Tombs, Assistant Chap- 
lain to that station. He was son of 
Major-Gen. Tombs, of the Bengal ca- 
valry, and son-in-law to the Rev. Dr. 
Chatfield, formerly Vicar of Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Aug. 31. Aged 33, the Rev. Charles 
Mayor, M.A. one of the assistant masters 
of Rugby school. He was a son of the 
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Rev. Joseph Mayor, Rector of South 
Collingham, Notts. 

Sept. 1. At Winchester, aged 78, the 
Rev. William Harrison, Treasurer and 
a Prebendary of the cathedral, Rector and 
Vicar of Overton, and Vicar of Fareham. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Over- 
ton in 1796 by the then Rector ; collated 
to the vicarage of Fareham in 1811, by 
Bishop North ; and to the sinecure rectory 
of Overton in 1818; and nominated a 
Prebendary of Winchester in 1820. He 
has left a widow and thirteen sons. 

Sept.4. At Bishop’s Lavington, Wilts, 
aged 77, the Rev. Robert Clarke Caswall, 
B.C.L. Vicar of that parish. He was of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1792, 
and was collated to the vicarage of Bishop’s 
Lavington in 1828 by Dr. Burgess, Bishop 
of Salisbury. He married Mary, daughter 
of John Burgess, esq. of the Strand, and 
niece to that prelate ; by whom he has left 
a numerous family. 

Sept. 9. At Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 60, the Rev. George Way, 
formerly of Merton college, Oxford. 

Sept. 14. Aged 59, the Rev. Robert 
Ffarmerie, of Appleton Gate, Newark, 
formerly Viear of Carcolston, Notts, of 
which he was the patron, and to which he 
was instituted in 1821. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, 
M.A. 1813. 

At Lambourne, Essex, the Rev. Thomas 
Shelford, B.D. Rector of that parish. 
He was formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge ; where 
he graduated B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817. He 
was sometime Curate of Croxton Kerrial, 
near Belvoir Castle, and on his quitting 
that place in 1840, when he was presented 
to the living of Lambourne by his col- 
lege, he received from the parishioners 
a silver inkstand, “in grateful remem- 
brance of eight years’ pastoral faithful- 
ness and affection.” He married Dec. 3, 
1841, Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. William Barker, Rector of Sil- 
verton, Devonshire. 

Sept. 15. At West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, aged 74, the Rev. Richard Adams, 
formerly of the Hythe, Winchester, West 
Cowes, East Cowes, and East End ; also, 
formerly of Kidderminster and Birming- 
ham. 

At Thames Ditton, aged 67, the Rev. 
George Evans. 

Sept. 18. The Rev. Morgan Lloyd, 
Incumbent of Bettws Garmon, Carnar- 
vonshire, in the gift of the Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Sept. 19. At Brecknock, aged 81, the 
Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Llanspythid and 
St. David’s, co. Brecon. He was pre- 
sented to the former living in 1800 by the 
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Marquess Camden, and to the latter in 
1832 by the Archdeacon of Brecon. 

Sept. 24. Aged 56, the Rev. Horace 
Mann, Rector of Mawgan, Cornwall. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge; B.A. 
1813, M.A. 1816; and was presented to 
his living in the latter year by the Rev. G. 
Trevelyan. His death was occasioned by 
being thrown from his carriage ; he has 
left a widow and eleven children. 

Sept. 25. At Blackfriars, Gloucester, 
aged} 43, the Rev. John Theophilus De- 
brisay, M.A. 

At the Swan hotel, Newby Bridge, 
Lancashire, the Rev. James Long Long, 
LL.B. Rector of Maid’s Moreton, Buck- 
inghamshire. He was instituted to that 
living, which was in his own patronage, in 
1790. 

Sept. 26. At Blackheath, aged 25, the 
Rev. John Charlesworth, Curate of the 
united parishesof St. Mildred, Bread-street, 
and St. Margaret Moses, in the city of 
London. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1844. 

At Ladock rectory, near Truro, aged 
86, the Rev. /ames Jarman, for thirty 
years the incumbent of Mark, Somerset, 
to which he was presented in 1816 by the 
Earl of Harrowby. 

Lately. The Rev. R. H. Bentley, M.A. 
of New Inn hall, Oxford, incumbent of 
Christ Church, Cobridge, Staffordshire. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 76, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, for more than thirty years 
Chaplain to Bromley college. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 25. In Duke-street, St. Mary 
Axe, aged 79, Dr. John Christian Ubeni, 
a doctor of physic, and also, as was stated 
at an inquest, a doctor of divinity in the 
Church of England. Verdict, Natural 
Death. 

Aug.31. In London, aged 51, William, 
third son of the Rev. Paul Johnson, late 
of Runton. 

Sept.1. Aged 48, Mr. G. Wynn, co- 
median, once a favourite actor. The loss 
of his left hand some years since, by the 
bursting of a gun which he discharged at 
some persons he supposed to be breaking 
into his house, caused his partial retire- 
ment from the profession. The late 
Robert William Elliston, under whose 
management he was at the Surrey, pro- 
nounced Wynn to be the only actor des- 
tined to succeed him. The deceased’s 
father held the rank of Colonel in the 
British army, and he was himself educated 
at the Military College, Croydon. 

Sept. 6. Mrs. Mary Anne Johnson, 
of Hampstead, spinster. Her personal 
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estate has been sworn under 25,000/. and 
in her will are the following singular be- 
quests :—‘‘ I give to my black dog Carlo 
an annuity of 30/. a year during the dog’s 
life, to be paid half-yearly. Unto each 
of the cats, Blacky, Jemmy, and Tom, I 
give an annuity of 10/. a year for the three 
cats, to be paid half-yearly. Margaret 
Potson and Harriet Holly, my mother’s 
old servants, to take charge of the dog 
and cats.” 

Sept.10. In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde 
Park, aged 21, Ellen, wife of George 
Vernon Bankes, esq. and daughter of Wm. 
Tarte, esq. of Streatham Park. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 28, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Henry Crockett, esq. late of Newton, 
Salop. 

Sept. 14. At Blackheath, aged 93, 
Lucy, relict of Richard Bouzer, esq. late 
of Highwood House, Middlesex, and of 
Weymouth-st. Portland-place. 

In Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn, aged 29, 
Mr. James Caporn, eldest son of the late 
Rev. James Caporn, Vicar of Takely, Essex. 

At Barkham-terr. Southwark, aged 44, 
Richard Robinson Merrett, esq. 

Sept. 15. At Campden Hill Villas, 
aged 52, Ann, wife of Edward Cowper, 
esq. of King’s College. 

In Walcot-pl. Kennington-road, aged 
45, James Kittle, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Aged 44, Mary, relict of Matthew War- 
ton, esq. of Stepney Causeway. 

At Brompton, Mrs. Richardson, relict 
of Samuel Richardson, esq. of the Coal 
Exchange, and mother of Charles James 
Richardson, esq. F.S.A. 

Sept. 17. Aged 53, Mr. John Dod- 
dridge Humphreys, of Pentonville, great- 
grandson of the eminent Dr. Doddridge, 
and editor of his Diary and Correspond- 
ence. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
82, William Collins, esq. late of Broad-st.- 
buildings, City, merchant. 

Sept. 18. At Colebrooke-terr. Isling- 
ton, aged 87, Joseph-Hankins Burge, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 71, John Tip- 
lady, esq. 

At Ward’s House, Hackney, aged 75, 
Thomas Boyd, esq. 

At the house of her brother William 
Loxham Farrer, esq. Miss Frances Lox- 
ham Farrer. 

In Berkeley-st. Berkeley-sq. Margaret, 
wife of G. J. Guthrie, esq. 

Sept. 20. Augusta-Oakes, youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Robert 
Bartley, K.C.B. 

In East-st. Walworth, aged 77, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Harper. 

Sept. 21. At South Lambeth, Matilda, 
dau. of the late John Swift, esq. of Minster 
in the Isle of Sheppy, Kent. 
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Sept. 22. Aged 69, Mr. William 
Walker, the highly-respectable bookseller 
in the Strand. 

Sept. 23. Aged 55, Charles C. Green- 
wood, esq. of Camden-road Villas. 

In Upper Brook-st. aged 61, Henry 
Charles Elesgood, esq. 

In Montagu-st. Montagu-sq. aged 88, 
Mrs. Richard Scott, widow of Col. Scott. 

In Great Queen-st. Westminster, aged 
69, Major George Payne, late of Wey- 
bridge. 

Aged 27, Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 

Sept. 24. At Peckham, aged 76, James 
Anthony Garduer, esq. retired Commander 
R.N. (1832). 

At Lee Grove, Blackheath, Thomas 
Lawrence, esq. Assistant Secretary to her 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General, He was 
appointed to office in 1809, and after a 
long and laborious official career he was 
called to the general superintendence of 
the Post Office, which post he occupied 
till his death. Well acquainted with all 
the peculiarities and intricacies of the offi- 
cial routine, he rose, step by step, to the 
highest office under the secretary, each 
office beneath which he filled so ably as to 
merit and obtain the confidence and esteem 
of all his brother officers in the establish- 
ment. His body was buried on the 10th 
Oct. in the family vault at Chiselhurst, 
Kent, attended by Mr. Benj. Lawrence, of 
Fish-street Hill, Mr. Freeling Lawrence, 
and Mr. Hugh Lawrence, his sons, and by 
some of the principal officers of the Post 
Office. 

Sept. 25. In Frederick-st. Gray’s-inn- 
road, aged 42, James Cheveley, esq. so- 
licitor. 

Aged 69, Frances Ubank, widow of 
Henry Pilleau, esq. of Kennington. 

At his mother’s residence, Canonbury, 
aged 43, John Fishwick, esq. of Lawrence 
Pountney-hill, lead merchant. 

At Highgate, aged 12, Frances-Emma, 
second dau. of the Rev. T. H. Causton. 

Sept. 26. In Upper Stamford-street, 
aged 47, Joseph Vere, esq. 

Sept. 27. In Grove-terrace, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 68, Edward Thomas Hussey, 
esq. of Galtrim, Meath. 

Aged 64, Mary, wife of Richard Chees- 
wright, esq. of York-place, Camberwell 
New-road. 

At Grove East, Upper Clapton, aged 
71, Robert Boyes, esq. Deputy Commis- 
sary General. 

Sept. 29. In Finsbury-cireus, aged 
81, Mrs. Joseph Chater, sen. 

At Limehouse, Major David M‘Andrew, 
late of 49th Regt. of Foot. 

Aged 32, Charles Innis, esq. jun. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. 
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In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 25, 
Mr. Thomas John Allen, architect. He 
was from his youth an excellent artist in 
water-colours. He destroyed himself with 
a pistol; the state of his mind being attri- 
buted to the recent death of a sister. 

Lavinia-Dwyer, youngest dau. of Capt. 
James Paisley, R.N. formerly of Shire- 
hampton. 

Sept. 30. In Oxford-st, aged 40, Mr. 
Lionel Dietrichsen, the late surviving part- 
ner of the firm of Dietrichsen and Han- 
nay, patent medicine vendors. He com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat while 
in a state of nervous excitement, attri- 
buted to the anxiety attending a Chancery 
suit, and too close application to study. 
The firm have for some years published 
an almanack, accompanied by official lists 
and a great deal of useful information, at 
the small price of 6d., as a vehicle for their 
own and other advertisements. 

At Peckham, in consequence of the 
shock she received on the arrival of her 
wounded husband, Mrs. Hind, widow of 
Mr. William Hind, who was killed by the 
accident on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, in the month of July. 

Oct. 1. In Portland-place, aged 63, 
Emily-Caroline, wife of Sir R. P. Jodrell, 
Bart. She was a natural daughter of the 
2nd Earl of Kingston, was married in 
1814, and has left issue. 

Aged 76, Thomas Naylor, esq. of Great 
Newport-st. Westminster, and Hammer- 
smith. 

In Marlborough-pl. Old Kent-road, 
aged 67, Thomas Head, esq. 

In Warwick-sq. Kensington, R. Heaslop, 
esq. late Surgeon of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

At Friedenstein-terr. Mornington-road, 
aged 63, Mrs. Hitchcock. 

Oct. 2. In Holywell-st. Strand, aged 
106, Mr. H. Harris, one of the Jewish 
persuasion. Up to the last ten months 
of his long life, he was able to walk about, 
and had the possession of all his faculties. 
His wife died a few years ago at the age 
of 93, and his eldest son is 73. 

At Blackheath, Mr. Charles Creag, 
head clerk in the banking house of Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co. with whom he 
had just completed a faithful service of 
50 years. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-place, Mrs. 
Green, relict of James Green, esq. 

At Walworth, in his 60th year, Lieut. 
Benjamin John Bray, R.N. of a disease 
of the heart, whilst reading the Bible in 
his bed. He was a midshipman of the 
Greyhound at the capture of the Pallas, 
in the East Indies. He was made a Lieu- 
tenant in 1810, and in 1835 had a Lieu- 
tenant’s out-pension of Greenwich Hos- 
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pital of 507. per annum conferred upon 
hin. 

Oct. 3. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. Mrs. K. Palmer. 


Oct. 4. At the residence of his daugh- © 


ter, Lloyd-st. Pentonville, aged 83, John 
Wilkinson, esq. 

At his mother’s house, Dorset-place 
North, Clapham-road, aged 40, John 
William Russell, esq. 

At his rooms near to University College, 
aged 21, Gregory Grant, esq. second son 
of the late Rev. Johnson Grant, Minister 
of Kentish Town Parochial Chapel, and 
Rector of Benbrook, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 5. Aged 40, Susan, wife of Henry 
Weekes, esq. of Lower Belgrave-place, 
Pimlico. 

In Camberwell, William Crandell, esq. 
of the Medical Department, Somerset 
House. 

At Hammersmith, aged 88, Hannah, 
relict of Harry Stoe, esq. formerly of the 
South Sea House. 

Oct. 6. Aged 80, Mr. William Ander- 
son, F.L.S. for 32 years Curator of the 
Society of Apothecaries’ Botanic Garden 
at Chelsea. 

Oct. 7. At Heddon-st. St. James’s, 
suddenly, Chevalier Constade de Perez, 
formerly a Major-General in the service 
of Don Carlos. On the breaking up of 
the Carlist forces, he escaped to this 
country, where he became a teacher of 
languages. 

At Kent-terr. Regent's Park, aged 63, 
Julia, relict of Lieut,-Col. James Grant, 
of the Madras Army. 

At Peckham, aged 66, John Pimlott, 
esq. for many years Deputy Receiver-Gen. 
and Comptroller of the Seals of the Courts 
of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. 

At Lambeth, aged 83, Captain Martyn, 
formerly of the 39th Regiment. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 32, 
Sarah, wife of J. W. Drake, esq. R.N. 

Oct. 9. At Blackheath-road, aged 77, 
James Baylis, esq. 

Oct. 10. In White Lion-st. Islington, 
aged 80, Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest 
dau. of Archibald ninth Duke of Hamil- 
ton. She was born March 16, 1766, and 
was one of the ladies in waiting to the 
Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen 
Caroline). When fhe Princess went 
abroad in 1814, Lady Anne did not ac- 
company her with her other ladies ; but 
when she became Queen, and was on her 
return to this country, Lady Anne joined 
her on her way back to Flanders, and she 
entered London in the same carriage with 
her. After Queen Caroline’s death, Lady 
Anne Hamilton retired once more into 
private life, and in course of time her 
means of a comfortable existence were 
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greatly reduced. Her body was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

Aged 54, Comm. Charles English, R.N. 
of Park-road, Regent’s Park, and of the 
Vomero, Torquay, Devon. He was made 
a Lieut. 1812, and subsequently served in 
the Cressy 74, Euphrates 36, Larne 20, 
and Tribune 42. He attained the rank of 
Commander 1827. He married in 1834 
Jemima-Georgiana, only daughter of the 
late James Carden, esq. of Bedford-square. 

Oct. 12. At Union-pl. Blackheath-hill, 
aged 83, Susannah, relict of Samuel 
Savage, esq. 

Oct. 14. In Gloucester road, Regent’s 
Park, aged 43, William Walker Jordan, 
esq. barrister-at-law. He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, July 3, 1829. 
He destroyed his life with a pistol, whilst 
labouring under religious insanity. 

Berks.—Sept., 19. At Reading, aged 
80, Harriet, widow of the late Sir Robert 
Baker, of Montague Place, Russell Square, 
for a memoir of whom see our vol. XIV. 
N.S. p. 322. Lady Baker was the fourth 
daughter of Anthony Aufrére, of Hooeton 
House, Norfolk, esq. (see vol. LXxXtv. ii. p. 
506,) descended from the ancient noblesse 
of France; his family, who were Protest- 
ant, having settled in this country on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Mr. 
Aufrére was first cousin to Sophia Lady 
Yarborough, mother of the late Earl of 
Yarborough, and to whose memory his 
Lordship erected the celebrated mauso- 
leum at Brocklesby. Lady Baker’s mother, 
whose maiden name was Norris, was a de- 
scendant of the ancient family of Norris, 
of Speke, in Lancashire, and of Witton 
and Witchingham in Norfolk, and through 
her Lady Baker was first cousin to Char- 
lotte-Laura, wife of the late Lord Wode- 
house, and connected with several other 
families of distinction. Of the late Mrs. 
Aufrére a memoir appears in vol. Lxxxv1. 
p- 381, and it may be worthy of mention 
that both she and her daughter, the sub- 
ject of the present notice, died at the same 
advanced age, each leaving eleven sur- 
viving children. 

Sept. 28. Emma, wife of Mortimer 
George Thoyts, esq. of Sulhamstead 
House. 

Bucxs.—Sept... At Bletchley, aged 
95, Mrs. Wood; and at Fenny Stratford, 
the adjoining parish, aged 94, Mrs. Tatham. 

Oct.8. At Prince’s Risborough, Henry 
Farrar, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-law. He was called to the bar 
Feb. 8, 1821, and practised as an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer. 

CuesHire.— Oct. 3. At Parkgate, 
Miss Mary H. Venables, youngest dau. of 
the late L. Venables, esq. of Woodhill, 
near Oswestry. 
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CornWALL.—Sept. 12. At Newham 
House, Truro, aged 21, Edward, third son 
of Joseph Hodge, esq. 

Sept. 22. John Burrell, esq. of Burrell. 

Sept. 24. At Helston, aged 82, Grace, 
relict of the. Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
formerly Vicar of St. Hilary. 

Lately. At Vew-Wyn, aged 76, Mrs. 
Ellen Franklyn, late of Clifton Vale, near 
Bristol. 

At Skisdon-lodge, Sarah, relict of H. 
Braddon, esq. 

At Falmouth, aged 67, Thomas Hearle, 
esq. Comptroller of H.M. Customs at 
that port. 

Oct. 9, Aged 37, W. S. Sandys, esq. 
of Saint Minver House, Wadebridge, son 
of Mrs. Sandys, of Southernhay, Exeter. 

Dersys.—Aug. 24. At Derby, in the 
21st year of his age, while bathing, Martin 
O’ Reilly M‘Cabe, eldest son of J. M‘Cabe, 
M.D. 

Devon.—Sept. 16. At Torquay, aged 
29, Richard Samuel White, esq. of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Nov. 22, 1843. 

Sept. 17. At Bolham, near Tiverton, 
aged 87, Miss Elizabeth Cosway. 

Sept. 22, At Wensley House, near 
Tiverton, aged 78, James Nicolas Duntze, 
esq. second son of the late Sir John 
Duntze, Bart. of Rockbear House, in this 
co. He was formerly Paymaster-general 
to the forces in Sicily. He married in 
1794 Jane-Harriet, daughter of Sir James 
Cockburn, of Langton, Bart. and had 
issue, 

Lately, At Thorverton, in his 91st 
year, John Crosse, esq. father of Mr. John 
Crosse, of Gloucester, and of Mr. Thomas 
Crosse, surgeon, Thorverton. 

Oct. 1. At Plympton St. Mary, aged 
28, Charles Fleming Lettsom M‘Culloch, 
esq. 

Oct. 3. At Exeter, Frederick, son of 
the late Henry Byne, esq. of Satterleigh 
House. 

Oct. 4. At Exmouth, aged 27, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Adm. Oliver. 

Oct. 8. At Weston House, near Totnes, 
aged 75, Anne, relict of Wm. Vassall, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Barnstaple, aged 77, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. W. Walter, Rector of 
Bideford. 

At the residence of the Rev. T. R. 
Dickinson, St. Thomas, aged 74, Chris- 
tiana, widow of the Rev. I. P. Hockin, 
Rector of Codrington, Herefordshire, and 
dan. of the late Capt. Wilson, H.E.I.C.S. 

Oct. 16. In the Close, Exeter, Char- 
lotte-Eliza, wife of E. W. Paul, esq. 
solicitor. 

Dorset.—July 2. At Milbourne St. 
Andrew, after a protracted illness, Miss 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 
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Warne, whose sufferings were alleviated 
by the influence of sincere piety. 

Sept. 9. At Lewel Lodge, Anne, wife 
of Sir W. W. Yea, Bart. of Pyrland-hall, 
Somerset, and dau. of the late Col. Michel, 
of Dewlish. 

Sept. 11. At Poole, aged 66, William 
Harris Smith, esq. retired Comm. in the 
R.N. (1831.) He entered the Navy in 
1794, as a midshipman in the Pegasus, and 
from that time he was in constant employ 
until 1816. He was in Lord Howe’s en- 
gagement with the French, June 1, 1794, 
had been in a great number of other naval 
actions, and been several times severely 
wounded. 

Sept. 16. William Trenchard Dillon 
Trenchard, esq. of Lytchett-house, near 
Wimborne. He was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. H. Luke Dillon, formerly Reetor 
of Lytchett Matravers, and grandson of 
Captain Luke Dillon, brother to the 
first Lord Clonbrock, by Lady Augusta 
de Burgh, sister to Henry Marquess of 
Clanricarde, K.P. He will be suceeceded 
in the estates of Lytchett Matravers and 
Child Okeford by his next brother, Henry 
Luke Smith Dillon, esq. who, in obedience 
to the will of the late William ‘Trenchard, 
esq. will assume the name and quarter the 
arms of Trenchard with those of Dillon. 

Sept. 17. At Beaminster, aged 50, 
Mrs. Louis, youngest dau. of the late 
John-Banger Russell, esq. solicitor. 

Sept. 29. At Beaminster, aged 64, 
Jonathan Dowdeswell, esq. 

Durnam.—Sept. 17. Aged 88, Mrs. 
Forster, of Harewood Hill, near Darling- 
ton. 

Oct. 3. At Harewood Grove, near 
Darlington, aged 69, Thomas Bowes, esq. 

Essex.—Sept. 16. Richard, second 
son of William Weld Wren, esq. of East- 
wood, Bury. 

Sept. 17. Aged 18, Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Masterman, esq. Walthamstow. 

Sept. 22. Aged 51, William Henry 
Porter, esq. of Wanstead. 

Sept. 27. At the Rookery, Woodford, 
aged 80, Samuel Pickering, esq. 

Oct. G. At Southchurch Rectory, whilst 
ona visit to his brother-in-law, Capt. John 
Milner, of Preston-hall, having survived 
his brother, C. Milner, esq. only a fort- 
night. 

Oct. 7. At Gray’s Thurrock, aged 31, 
Hlenry-Ashton Meeson, M.D. second son 
of John Meeson, esq. of that place. 

GrLoucestEer.—Sepl. 11. At the Rec- 
tory, Minchinhampton, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Whately ; and on the 
26th, Sophia, his eldest daughter. 

Sept. 16, Aged 63, Daniel Trinder, esq. 
of Norteott, Cirencester, land agent to 
the Right Hon, the Earl of St. Germans. 

4B 
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He left Cirencester by the mail train for 
Port Eliot, where he was expected to hold 
the annual court. He was apparently in 
good health when he left the station at 
Cirencester, but on opening the carriage 
at Swindon he was found a corpse. 

Sept. 17. At Harnhill rectory, near 
Cirencester, aged 29, Harriet-Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Maurice. 

At Cheltenham, aged 33, Mary-Ann, 
daughter of the late E. S. Brewin, esq. 
of London. 

Sept. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 74, 
from burns and injuries received by fall- 
ing into the fire in a fit, the Hon. Mrs. 
Maria Josepha Moore, widow of the Hon. 
Robert Moore, brother of the first Mar- 
quess of Drogheda, who died at Chel- 
tenham in 1831. She was his second wife, 
and the daughter of Daniel Falconer, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Edgeworth Manor House, 
Octavia, wife of Edmund Hopkinson, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Cheltenham, aged 81, Eli. 
zabeth, relict of William Whitmore, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Cheltenham, aged #4, Anne, 
relict of Daniel Webb, esq. formerly of 
South Audley-st. 

Oct. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 47, Con- 
greve Selwyn, esq. M.D. This gentle- 
man, who was descended from an ancient 
Gloucestershire family, having acquired a 
moderate fortune as a medical man, re- 
tired a few years back, and took up his 
abode in Cheltenham. He was afflicted 
with a disease which strictly confined him 
to his own dwelling. Although thus re- 
moved from public society, his benevolent 
disposition led him to see patients, and 
many thousands of the afflicted, of all 
classes, have received his gratuitous advice. 

Oct. 5. At Westonbirt, the infant dau. 
of Sir G. J. Palmer, Bart. 

Hants.—Sept. 14. At Cowes, I. W. 
aged 20, the Hon. Albert Duncombe, 
eldest son of Lord Feversham. 

At Upper Clatford, Mary, widow of 
John Reeves, esq. whose melancholy death 
was occasioned by a fall from his horse, 
about five months since. 

Sept. 18. At Southsea, aged 27, Wil- 
liam Edward Tallents, youngest son of 
the late William Edward Tallents, esq. of 
Newark, Notts. 

Sept.19. At Ventnor, Richard-Low- 
ther Zouch, esq. eldest son of the late 
Richard Zouch, esq. of Dublin castle. 

Lately, At Newport, I. W. aged 69, 
Charles Cornwall Seymour Worsley, esq. 

At Fareham, Esther, relict of P. L. 
Burnet, esq. of Sherborne, Dorset. 

Oct. 3. At Bonchurch, I. W. aged 24, 
Catherine, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Boys. 

HEREForn.—Sept. 30. At Eywood, 
the seat of the Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, Mrs. Holman, of Bath. 





Lately. At Hereford, aged 88, Martha, 
relict of James Lane, esq. of Hampton 
Bishop. 

Oct. 6. At Doward house, Whit- 
church, aged 41, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of 
G. Cullerne, esq. 

Herrs.—Sept. 18. Aged 76, James 
Hammond, esq. of Potter’s Bar. 

At Haresfoot, Great Berkhampstead, 
Isabella, only surviving child of Thomas 
Dorrien, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Rickmansworth, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Howard, esq. of Batch- 
worth Heath. 

Sept... At Barham house, Elstree, 
aged 48, John Woollright, esq. second son 
of Mr. Thomas Woollright, of Berkeley, 
Glouc.; and Oct. 4, aged 10, Julia, 
youngest daughter of the deceased. 

Kent.—Sept. 7. At Tunstall house, 
aged 19, Eliza-Jane, second dau. of G. 
Webb, esq. of Hartlip Parsonage. 

sept. 11. At Dover, Charlotte, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. William Kennedy, of the 
East India Company’s service. 

At Margate, aged 71, W. Hall, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Ramsgate, aged 52, 
Charlotte, wife of Henry Gritten, esq. of 
Trafalgar-sq. and Pelham-pl. Brompton. 

Sept. 14. At Ramsgate, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Ballard, esq. of 
the city of London. 

Sept. 15. At Merricks, Ellinor, wife 
of Henry Hulse Berens, esq. and youngest 
dau. of the late George Stone, esq. of 
Yarmouth, I. W. and Chislehurst, Kent. 

At the Maison Dieu, Dover, Phila- 
delphia, relict of Michael Kingsford, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 57, Mrs. Taunton, 
wife of J. L. Taunton, esq. surgeon. 

Sept. 16. At Tunbridge Wells, Emily, 
dau. of the late Samuel Shute, esq. of 
Fern Hill, I. W. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Catharine, dau. of 
the late Thomas Pitcher, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

Sept. 17. At Headcorn, aged 59, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Rofe. 

Sept. 19. At Chatham, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Hills, esq. formerly of Maidstone. 

At his seat, Preston hall, near Maid- 
stone, aged 44, Charles Milner, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Broadstairs, aged 12, 
Emily-Cecil, second dau. of the Hon. 
Col. Anson. 

Sept. 23. At Pierremont, Broadstairs, 
aged 84, Edward Fletcher, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Lydd, Louisa-Anne, 
wife of David Denne, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Cobb, of Ightham. 

Sept. 28. At Hevers Wood, Brasted, 
aged 86, Henry Dickinson, esq. 

Lately, At Sandwich, Helena, only 
surviving dau. of Captain Wyborn, R.N. 

Oct, 1, Mr. Child, superintendent of 
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the Gravesend and Rochester Railway. 
He put a period to his existence by hang- 
ing himself at his residence near the Ro- 
chester terminus. 

Oct.6. At Rochester, aged 83, Mrs. 
Eleanor Chaplin. 

Oct. 9. At Maidstone, aged 58, Mary, 
relict of Richard Fell, esq. of Belmont, 
near Uxbridge. 

Oct. 10. At Grove-hill, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 74, Henry Francklyn, esq. 

At Grove-hill, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
57, Sir Edward George Thomas Page Tur- 
ner, Bart. of Upper Harley-st. London, 
and Battlesden Park, Beds. He succeeded 
his brother, the late Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, March 6, 1843. He married in 
1818 Miss Williams of Southampton. 

Oct. 11. At the Parsonage, Tunbridge 
Wells, Lucy, second dau. of the Rev. J. 
N. Pearson. 

At Dover, aged 68, Richard-Peckover 
Ilarris, esq. of Walthamstow. 

LANCASTER.—Sept.16. Caroline, third 
dau. of the late John Whitterbury, esq. 
Green Heys, Manchester. 

Sept. 29. At Liverpool, Emma-Mar- 
garet, wife of Fred. Robinson Lowe, esq. 

Lincotn,—Sept.26. Aged 73, George 
Warburton, esq. a senior alderman and 
magistrate of the borough of Grimsby. 

Oct. 9. At Holywell Hall, the seat of 
her father, Lieut.-Gen. Birch Reynardson, 
Etheldred-Frances, wife of Henry Cham- 
pion Partridge, esq. 

Oct. 8. At Brigg, aged 63, Hannah, 
widow of William-Ostler Nicholson, esq. 

Luicester.—Oct, 12, Atthe house of 
her son-in-law, the Rev. Robert Gutch, 
Rector of Segrave, aged 84, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Vicar 
of Epsom. 

Mippiesex.—Sept. 16. At South 
Mims, near Barnet, aged 78, William 
Barlow, esq. formerly of Writtle, Essex. 

Sept.19. At Harefield, Margaret, wife 
of the Hon. Sir William Westbrooke Bur- 
ton, Madras. 

At Isleworth, aged 70, Charlotte, widow 
of Joseph Fisher, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Twickenham, 
Frances, wife of Col. Young. 

Sept. 30. At Worton Hall, Isleworth, 
Henrica, wife of Charles-Sneyd Edge- 
worth, esq. of Edgeworthstown, Ireland. 

Oct. 11. At Cowley, aged 75, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Campbell, who 
died on the 11th Feb. last, and whose be- 
quests to several charitable institutions 
(enumerated in our last volume, p. 549) 
now become payable. 

Monmouru.-—Sept. 19. At Chepstow, 
aged 21, Catherine, dau. of the late Gen. 
Johnston, and sister to Capt. Johnston, 
8th Infantry, 


Jane- 
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Sept. 30. At Monmouth, aged 73, 
Josiah Hatton, esq. 

Lately. Aged 55, Mr. Woodroffe, of 
Huntfield House, Chepstow, only sur- 
viving son of the late James Woodroffe, 
esq. of Plusterwine, Gloucestersh. 

Oct. 3. At Ragland, at the residence 
of her brother, the Rev. William Powell, 
aged 75, Mary, fourth and last surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. John Powell, Vicar 
of Llangattock Vibonavel. 

Norroik.—Sept. 11. At the resi- 
dence of her brother W. Newton, esq. 
the Close, Norwich, aged 52, Mary, second 
dau, of the late Joseph Newton, esq. 
of Willow-hall, Cambridgesh. 

Sept. 13. At Norwich, aged 62, Miss 
Dashwood, dau. of the late Jarrett Dash- 
wood, esq. by Miss Hammon, his third 
wife. 

Sept. 30. At a very advanced age, Wil- 
liam Foulger, esq. of Norwich. 

Nortuampron.—Sept. 12. At North- 
ampton, aged 77, Abraham Hume, esq. 
formerly of Bilton-grange, Warwickshire, 
and late of Scaldwell, in this county. 

Sept. 18, At Moulton Grange, aged 30, 
John-Rowland, son of John Nethercoat, 


esq. 

Sept. 19. At Old Stratford, aged 88, 
Mary, widow of Arthur Capes, esq. de- 
puty surveyor of the woods and forests for 
Whittlewood and Salcey. 

Sept. 23. At Castle Ashby, aged 5 
weeks, Mary-Georgina, the infant dau. 
of Lord William Compton. 

Sept. 24. At Crick, aged 54, Miss Ann 
Schoen, second dau. of the late H. G. 
Schoen, esq. and neice of the late Rev. G. 
L. Schoen, D.C.L. formerly Rector of 
Crick. 

Sept, 28. At Daventry, Mr. Edmund 
Davis, Manager of the Northamptonshire 
Banking Company at Daventry, and third 
son of the late George Davis, gent. of Ter- 
race Lodge, near Leicester. 

Oct. 1. At Kettering, at the residence 
of her father Wm. Roughton, esq. aged 
26, Ellen-Alicia, wife of the Rev. Lewis 
Maydwell Hogg; also, Sept. 27, Ellen- 
Alicia-Roughton Hogg, their infant dau. 

Oct. 7. Dame Mary, relict of Sir Rich- 
ard De Capel Brooke, Bart. of Great 
Oakley House, Kettering. She was the 
only daughter and heiress of Major-Gen. 
Richard Worge, Col. 36th Foot ; was mar- 
ried in 1788, and left a widow in 1829, 
having had issue Sir Arthur the present 
Baronet, one other son, and four daughters. 

Norrs.—Oct. 1. At Normanton on the 
Wolds, aged 60, Charles Edmund Goodall, 
esq. formerly of Canterbury. 

Oxrorv.—Oct, 2. At the residence of 
Colonel Knollys, Blount’s-court, Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, aged 34, Capt, Thomas 
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John St. Aubyn, 83rd Regt. youngest son 
of the late Sir Johu St. Aubyn, Bart. 

SaLov.—Sept. 21. Aged 60, Richard 
Wycherley Smith, esq. of Tilley House, 
Wem, one of her Majesty’s justices of the 
peace for that county. 

Sept. 22. At Ludlow, aged 75, John 
Hutchings, esq. 

Somrerser.— Sept. 17. At Weston- 
super - Mare, aged 24, Laura-Gertrude, 
youngest dau. of the late Philip Protheroe, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Lately. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Bayntua 
Stoue, late Captain of the 58th Regt. He 
was placed on half pay in 1818, and at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 1830, 

Mary-Kerrison, wife of William Bush, 
esq. surgeon, of Bath. 

At Road, aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Bamfield, esq. of St. Ives, Corn- 
wall. 

At Bath, aged 68, Stanford Carroll, esq. 
of Bell-park and Ballinaskea, co. Wicklow. 

Oct. 4. At Brislington Hall, Jacob 
Ricketts, esq. alderman of Bristol. 

Oct. 7. Aged 72, Gratiana-Elizabeth, 
relict of Robert Gardiner, esq. of Wellis- 
ford House, near Wellington. 

Srarrorp.—Lalely. At Burton-on- 
Trent, Elizabeth, relict of John Parrott, 
esq. solicitor, of Wolverhampton, and 
youngest dau. of the late J. Smith, esq. 
of Norwich. 

SurroLK.—Aug. 22, At Bridge Place, 
Badingham, John Robert, eldest son of 
Wingfield Alexander Stanford, esq. of 
Badingham White House. 

Oct. 8. At Woodlands, near Ipswich, 
aged 60, Elizabeth-Anne, the wife of 
William Rodwell, esq. 

At Ipswich, at the residence of her 
son, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of S. W. 
Durrant, esq. of Hazelden, Kent. 

Surrey.—Sept. 30. At Epsom, aged 
89, Hester, last surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Mayd, late Rector of Bourton-on- 
the-Hill, and Moreton-in-Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Oct. 1. At Wimbledon, aged 68, Ma- 
jor-Gen. John-Turner Trewman, of the 
Madras Army, and uncle of Robert John 
Trewman, esq. of Exeter. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet in 1799, and was for- 
merly Lieut.-Colonel of the 34th Native 
Infantry. 

Oct. 7. At Richmond, aged 48, Caro- 
line, wife of Capt. Brine, R.N. 

Oct. 18. At Norbiton-hall, the re- 
sidence of her nephew R. H. Jenkinson, 
esq. the Right Hon. Mary Countess dow- 
ager of Liverpool. She was the daughter 


of Charles Chester, esq. brother to the 
first Lord Bagot, by Catharine, daughter 
of the Hon. Heneage Legge, son of Wil- 
She became 


liam Earl of Dartmouth, 
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the sccond wife of Robert Earl of Liver- 
pool, the premier, in 1822, and was left 
his widow in 1828, without issue. 

Sussex.—Sept. 15. At Brighton, An- 
drew Dinsdale, esq. of Frederick’s-pl. Old 
Jewry, and Lansdowne-pl. Hackney. 

At Woods-farm-lodge, near Crawley, 
aged 49, John Knowlys, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Brighton, Louisa, dau. 
of John Slight, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Brighton, after a long 
illness, Georgiana-Ann, dau. of Charles 
Baldwin, esq, of Sussex-sq. Hyde-park. 

Sept. 21. At Woods-farm-lodge, near 
Crawley, Charlotte, relict of Col. New- 
man, of Lyndhurst. . 

Sept. 22. At Steyning, aged 21, Mat- 
thew, youngest son of the late Capt. Hare. 

Sept.23. At Brighton, Eliza-Catherina, 
relict of G. W. Thompson, esq. formerly 
of Hans-pl. and dau. of the late Francis 
Barker, esq. of Hans-pl. 

Sept. 26. At Brighton, aged 7, Frede- 
rick-John, second son of Lord Charles 
Paulet. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 14, Frede- 
rica- Louisa, eldest dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Baring, of Melchet-park, 
Wilts. 

Oct. 1. At Hastings, aged 25, Louisa- 
Sophia, wife of W. Jenkins, esq. of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard, Woolwich, and se- 
cond dau. of the late Hon. Sir W. Oldnall 
Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

Suddenly, at Brighton, aged 77, John 
Pycroft, esq. of Fulham. 

At Chichester, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
William Tyner, Vicar of Compton, near 
Chichester. 

Oct.3. At Brighton, aged 80, Sir Henry 
Rycroft, Knight Harbinger to the Queen. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Sir 
Richard Nelson Rycroft, Bart. by the dau. 
of the Rev. R. Stonehewer, LL.D. Rector 
of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. In 1816 
he was appointed Knight Harbinger to 
the King, receiving at the time the 
honour of knighthood. The residence of 
the deceased was at Bolney, Sussex, in 
which county the family have resided 
many years. He married the widow of 
W. Lennox Dutton Naper, esq. brother 
to Lord Sherborne ; whose maiden name 
was Travell. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Elizabeth, relict 
of James Remnant, esq. 

Oct.6. At Brighton, aged 37, Matilda- 
Frances, relict of W. J. Conolly, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, and third dau. of the 
Rev. Philip Le Geyt, of Marden. 

Oct.10. At Hastings, aged 24, Louisa- 
Hope, wife of the Rev. Thomas Hayes, 
late of Danmore, Heckfield, and dau. of 
the Rev. James Hitchings, Vicar of War- 
grave. 
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Oct.11. At Brighton, aged 69, Frances, 
relict of Rev. John Savill, of Colchester. 

Warwick.—Aug. 17. John Whitting- 
ham, esq. of Ashsted, near Birmingham. 
He has bequeathed to his several tenants 
the houses they respectively occupied, 
whether freehold or leasehold, except four 
freeholds, which he leaves to his residuary 
legatees. To the Queen’s Hospital at 
Birmingham 1,000/.; to the General 
Hospital 1,000/7.; to the Birmingham 
Dispensary 1,000/.; to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Edgbaston, 1,000/. ; 
to the trustees of Ashsted Chapel 2,000/. 
the interest to be expended in bread 
and clothes for the poor of Duddleston 
and Nechells, in the parish of Aston ; 
also bequeaths 200/. for the erection of a 
clock to Ashsted chapel, and that his exe- 
cutors shall invest 1,000/. the interest to 
be expended in bread and clothes for the 
poor of Wybunbury, Chester; and by his 
will expressly directs that tablets shall be 
erected in Ashsted chapel and Wybunbury 
church, descriptive of these gifts. There 
are numerous bequests to his family and 
friends. The personal estate was esti- 
mated for duty at 45,0007. 

Sept. 9. At Leamington, aged 75, Ann, 
relict of Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Boulden 
Thompson, Bart. G.C.B. She was the 
eldest daughter of Robert Raikes, esq. 
banker, of Gloucester, was married in 1799, 
and left a widow in 1828, having had issue 
Sir Thomas Raikes Trigge Thompson, the 
present Baronet, Capt. R.N. and other 
children. 

Sept. 14. At Leamington Spa, aged 52, 
Harriet, eldest dau. of Sir Trevor Wheler, 
Bart. 

Sept. 18, At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 
76, Alice, widow of Rev. Bernard Rice, 
M.A. Vicar of Alderminster, Worcester- 
shire, and of Pillerton, in this co. 

Sept. 19. At Harbury Lodge, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Theophilus How- 
kins, esq. aged 68, Anne, relict of Robert 
Gibson, esq. of Calcutta, and Denmark 
hill, Surrey. . 

Sept. 27. At Ansty Parsonage, aged 35, 
Henry Adams, esq. of Radnor-pl. Hyde- 
park, and Lincoln’s-iun-fields, son of the 
Rev. T. Coker Adams. 

Witts.—Sept. 16. At Browfort, De- 
vizes, Margaret-Mary, wife of John Hay- 
ward, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Warminster, in his 74th 
year, John Bleeck, esq. Few men were 
better known or more respected through- 
out this county, in the general and politi- 
cal affairs of which he took for many 
years an active part and interest, never 
however forfeiting, whatever the period of 
public excitement, any of the numerous 
and valued friendships he had formed 
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during a long and honourable life, and 
which he retained undiminished to his 
death. Long conversant with the world, 
rich in anecdote, and an accomplished 
scholar, he was informed and animated on 
every subject, and in society one of the 
most instructive and agreeable of com- 
panions, his mind preserving, after he had 
passed his threescore years and ten, its 
tone and vividness in a remarkable degree. 
At the same time his character inspired 
respect, by the more solid qualities of 
honour as a gentleman, integrity as a 
man, and sincerity as a friend. 

Lately. At Chippenham, aged 87, 
Mary, widow of Charles G. Pritchard, esq. 

WorcesterR.— Sept. 18. The Rev. 
John Pring, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Stourbridge. He was the author of 
‘* Seasons of Sorrow.’ 

Lately. At Birtingham, near Pershore, 
aged 86, Benjamin Risdon, esq. 

Yorx.—Sept. 9. At Ferriby, aged 77, 
Mrs. Turner, widow of Ralph Turner, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Hull, after the prema- 
ture birth of a still-born son, Louisa- 
Percivall, wife of Thomas Frederick Heb- 
blethwaite, esq. and youngest dau. of 
Thomas-Forbes Walmisley, esq. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Todd, relict of John 
Todd, esq. of Hull, and dau. of Mr. Mat- 
thew Duesbury, formerly of Scarborough. 

Sept. 25. At Wykeham, near Scar- 
borough, aged 60, Matthew Rivis, esq. 
brother to the late John Rivis, esq. of Hull. 

Sept. 27. At Hull, aged 40, Fulleretta, 
relict of William Cracknell, esq. solicitor, 
of Hull; and, Oct. 3, aged 16, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the above. 

Lately. At York, aged 49, Capt. Tay- 
lor, of the First West Yorkshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. Mr. Taylor was a highly 
respectable attorney, practising at Wake. 
field, and had visited York to attend the 
ball given by the Yorkshire Hussars, when 
he was taken ill and died suddenly. 

Aged 97, Mr. James Collins, of East- 
rington, near Howden. He was a man 
of temperate and regular habits, and 
seldom met with his equal in agricultural 
pursuits, invariably taking the lead with 
the scythe, the sickle, and the flail. Seven 
children, twenty-seven grand-children, 
and eighteen great-grand-children survive 
him. 

Wa es.—Lately. At Bailyllwyd, near 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, the Rev. W. 
Williams, Independent Minister. He was 
a very eloquent Welsh preacher. 

At Maesgwynne, Carmarthensh. aged 
28, Emily-Anne, wife of Walter Rice 
Howell Powell, esq. 

At Llangadock, aged 94, Mary Parry, 
widow. She had been a member of the 
Calvinistic Methodist connection 74 years, 
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but a regular communicant in the Esta- 
blished Church, according to the primitive 
custom of that connection. 

At Penlline Castle, near Cowbridge, 
aged 57, Ann-Maria, wife of J. Homfray, 
esq. and only child of the late J. Richards, 
esq. of the Corner-house, Cardiff. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 15. Janet-Mary, 
second dau. of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
of Carnsalloch, Dumfriessh. 

Sept. 17. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Jane 
Graham, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Samuel 
Graham, Deputy Governor of Stirling 
Castle. 

Sept. 20. At Coul Cottage, Ross-shire, 
N.B. aged 77, Capt. Hugh Munro, late of 
Teaninuich. 

Sept. 30. At the Caledonian Hotel, 
Inverness, aged 79, Hugh Rose Ross, 
esq. of Cromarty. 

Lately. At Lasswade, Mary-Catharine 
Reeves, eldest and last surviving dau. of 
the late Dr. W. Kirkland, of Bath. 

At Perth, Mr. R. Wason Russ, only 
son of Harry Russ, esq. of Castle Cary, 
Somerset. 

At Aberdeen, Alexander Duncan, at the 
great age of 111 years. He was a native 
of the parish of Cairney. He enlisted in 
the army in 1777, and was discharged in 
1803, returning to his original craft as a 
shoemaker. 

IngLAND.—Sept. 12. At the Umbra, 
NewtownLimavady, aged 68, Daniel Cather, 
esq. 

Sept. 13. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
Arthur Williamson, esq. of Rathmines, and 
Kingstown, Dublin. 

At Dundalk, co. Louth, aged 25 weeks, 
Amelia-Angela, only dau. of Major Bur- 
dett, 17th Lancers. 

Sept. 14. In Dublin, aged 65, Jona- 
than Richardson, esq. of Cold-Harbour- 
lane, Camberwell. 

Sept. 16. Aged 3, Edward-Wade, only 
son of Edward Pennefather, esq. Dublin. 

At Dublin, aged 82, Lieut.-Gen. Robert 
Owen. He entered the army in 1782, 
and served with his regiment at the cap- 
ture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guada- 
loupe, in 1794. He distinguished himself 
at the repulse given to the enemy on the 
attack at Berville, in Guadaloupe, when 
he was severely wounded. He was ac- 
tively employed during the rebellion in 
Ireland, 1798, and in the following year 
accompanied the expedition to Holland. 
His commissions were dated Lieut. 1783, 
Captain 1794, Major 1803, Lieut.-Colonel 
1810, Colonel 1819, Major-General 1830, 
and Lieut.-General 1841. 

Lately. At the Glebe, Killarney, aged 
79, Mary, relict of the Rev. Edward John 
Herbert, Vicar of Ledbury, Herefordsh. 
and of Overbury, Worcestersh. 
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Oct. 2. At Toumullin, Clare, Frances, 
youngest dau. of G. W. Fitzgerald, esq. of 
Laurence Pountney-hill. 

Oct. 3. At Cove, aged 76, Dr. Crotty, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne and 
Ross. He was educated at the Irish col- 
lege at Salamanca ; he subsequently filled 
the office of President of the Irish college 
in Lisbon, and in two years afterwards 
was appointed President of the Royal Col.- 
lege of Maynooth. 

Oct. 7. From the accidental discharge 
of his fowling-piece, when returning in a 
car from a shooting excursion, Major 
Bevan, of Limerick. He was a veteran 
soldier, had been 30 years in India, and 
was the author of an interesting work on 
‘* Field Sports in India.’’ 

JersEy.—Sept, 19. At St. Helier, 
Joseph Peters, esq. nephew of the late 
Rev. Charles Peters, second Rector of 
Pontesbury, Shropshire, and of John-Pen- 
hallow Peters, esq. of Cornwall. 

Ist—E or Man.—James Wilson ‘ the 
Blind Traveller,’’ author of the Biographies 
of the Blind, and Original Poems. 

East Inpres.—June 25. At Agra, aged 
26, Lieut. David Theodore Reid, 53d Ben- 
gal Inf. eldest son of Capt. David Reid, 
formerly of the Bengal Cavalry. 

July 5. At Calcutta, aged 51, Nathaniel 
Hudson, esq. 

July 8. At Kishnagen, Bengal, aged 
31, George Richard Dennison, esq. of 
Singapore Factory, second son of Dr. 
Dennison, of Margate. 

July 9. At Bombay, aged 45, Capt. A. 
P. Hockin, of the Bombay Veteran Bat- 
talion, and third son of W. L. Hockin, esq. 
of Dartmouth. 

July 14. At Candy, Ceylon, aged 45, 
H. I. Albrecht, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

July 15. At Belle Vue, Mupoorie Hills, 
Bengal, aged 19, Lieut. George Henry 
Walter Sweete, 56th Regt. B. N.I., fourth 
son of John Beaumont Sweete, esq. of 
Oxton, Nottinghamshire. 

July 19. At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 39, 
David Alexander Maitland, esq. of Bar- 
caple, Kirkcudbrightshire, N. B. 

July 25. At Sukker, aged 31, William 
Braikenridge, Assistant Surgeon East In- 
dia Company’s Bombay Service, acting as 
Surgeon of the 11th Native Bombay Inf. 
eldest son of Mr. Braikenridge, of Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, London, and of Bush Hill, 
Edmonton. 

July 26. At Mootoopettah, aged 21, 
Edward Pulteney Stanley, eldest son of 
George Stanley Hooper, esq. of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service. 

July 28. At Bhooj, aged 18, John G. 
Corfield, 16th Bombay Nat. Inf. eldest 
son of George Keates Corfield, esq. Harley- 
street, * 
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Aug. 9. At Trinchinopoly, Ensign 
Charles William Montagu Burn, 45th 
Regt. M. N. I., and youngest son of Capt. 
Wm. G. Burn, late of Exeter. 

July 29, At Kassowlie, aged 25, Capt. 
Frederick Coventry, 29th Regt. 

Lately. In Scinde, aged 29, Capt. John 
Moore Napier, nephew and military sc- 
cretary to Sir Charles Napier. 

Aug. 3. At Calcutta, aged 16, Robert 
Davis, midshipman of the Madagascar E. 
I., eldest son of Mr. R. K. Davis, Mark- 
lane. 

Aug. 22. At Bombay, aged 52, John 
Mackenzie, esq. formerly of Torrington- 
sq. and of Tokenhouse-yard. 

West Inpigs.—Aug. 3. At Tobago, 
aged 27, Otto Bayer Mackie, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Artillery and Fort Adjutant, son of 
the late Major-General George Mackie, 
Cc. B. 

Aug. 9. At Chiswick, St. Thomas in 
the East, Jamaica, William Frederick 
Whitehouse, esq. 

Auy. 21. At Rio Bueno, Jamaica, aged 
47, John Molard Wheeler, esq. sub-col- 
lector of her Majesty’s Customs at that 
port, and second son of Mr, John Wheeler. 

Asroap,—April 28. At Swan River, 
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Western Australia, aged 41, Richard, se- 
cond son of John Wells, esq. of Forest 
Farm, Windsor Forest. 

May 3. On board H. M.’s hospital ship, 
at Hong Kong, William, eldest son of 
Nicholas Gould, esq. mayor of South- 
molton. 

June 30. At Monte Video, Robert Berry 
Niblett, esq. of Bletchingly, Surrey. 

July 17. Murdered, when bathing on 
the shore between Ancona and Senigaglia, 
the Chevalier Abbé T. Stewart. 

July 18. At sea, on his passage home 
from India, aged 31, Lieut. Dennys Lane, 
of her M. S. North Star, fourth son of the 
Rev. R. Lane, of Coffleet. 

Aug. 4. Atsea, Wm. Attwick Hamer, 
esq. of Cheltenham, eldest son of the late 
Joseph Hamer, esq. of Demerara. 

Aug. 18. At Brussels, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. 
sometime of Nantyr Hall, Denbighsh. and 
Recorder of Chester. 

Aug. 26. At Naples, aged 71, Col. 
Ansley, formerly in the 3d Regt. of Guards. 

Sept. 30. At Interlachen, Switzerland, 
Frederick Liardet, esq. M.A. barrister-at- 
law, of Bath. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn Nov. 24, 1834. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Sept. 26, to Ocr. 17, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 
Females 


1782 
a t S160 


Under 15.. eeeees 1563 
15 to 60... 6600441226 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 5 


675 @2469 


Births for the above period... .... cesses cece coeeve recs JIS 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s djs dfs da 
59 10 | 38 8 {25 8 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.[ s d. | & d. 
38 3445 5 [473 








PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 14s. to 4/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 4d. Os. to 67. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24. 
Hay, 2/. 8s. to 3/. 15s.—_Straw, 1d, 6s. to 17. 11s.—Clover, 37. 8s. to 4/, 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. 


Beef... ccddsecccscccdss20B8s 10K to-do. Bd. 
BEIEOR cscccesesescs evecks. 2d. to 5s. 4d. 
WOR iccsesthoe sacdbicas 3s. 8d. to 4s, 10d. 
a ee srsssereeeedd, 8d. to 4s. 10d, 





To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 26. 
er 3812 Calves 122 
SheepandLambs 26,020 Pigs 430 


COAL MARKET, Oct, 23. 
Walls Ends, from I6s. 6d. to 18s. Od.perton, Other sorts from 15s. Od, to 18s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Gd. 


Yellow Russia, 5ls, 6d. 


CANDLES, 0s, Od. per doz, Moulds, Os, 0d, 








560 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1846, both inclusive. 

















































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
s jag Of eae wid tk a 3 
s2g2)¢ 23] § self) ¢ [Ez] § 
FSIS S (S| § | Weather. | FSIS ES Siz) & Weather. 
AAes|4 34) a | Aalcs|“ 84! a 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. | Oct. © | ° | ° fn. pte. 
26 | 66 | 65 | 58 |29, 70 |/fr.cl.hy.shrs.|} 11 | 60 | 58 | 52 /29, 48 | fr.cly.hy.shs. 
27 | 63 | 65 | 57 , 78 |\do.do.do.do. || 12 | 53 | 59 | 51 , 46 |\cloudy, fair 
28 | 62 | 56 | 55 , 55 | cloudy, fair || 13 | 51 | 55 | 44 , 83 |\do. do. 
29 | 55 | 64 48) , 44) fr.cly.shwrs. | 14 | 48 | 54 | 49), 74 |/heavy rain 
30 | 54 | 59 | 52], 68 | do. do. | 15 | 50 | 52 | 52 [28, 98 |\do. do. 
O.1 | 52 | 64) 58] , 91 | do. do. | 16 | 56 | 60 52 |29, 24 ||fair, cloudy 
2 | 51) 63) 55] , 75 | do. do. 17 | 56 | 55 | Sl , 416 ||cloudy, fair 
3 | 58 | GL) 51 | , 84) do. do. 18 | 51 | 53 | 49 | |, 58 ||heavy rain 
4 | 55 | 64) 57 | , 64) do. do. 19 | 52 | 58 | o4 |, 75 fair 
5 | 60 | 64) 59], 44 |\do.do.hy.shs.)) 20 | 51 | 57 | 46 |, 55 |/eldy. hy. rain 
6 | 58] 57 | 56} ,°43 | cly.do.do. 21] 53] 57] 47 | , 12 /Ifr. do. do. do. 
7 | 56 | 62] 57 | , 46 | do.do.do.fair|| 22 | 48 | 50 | 46) , 12 |leldy, by. rain 
8 | GO| 58) 57}, 45 //fr.cl.hy.shrs.|/ 23 | 49 | 52 | 42 | , 72 |/fair 
9 | 56 | GO 57| , Gh | cldy.slightdo.| 24 | 52 | 53 | 46) , 21 |ldo. cloudy 
10 | 60 | 63 | 58 | , 56 | fr. cly.do. do.|| 25 | 49 | 53 | 46 |, 21 |/cloudy, shrs. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
ola l/s.) 3 re; Jails *: 
8) | eel 2./8| sesh.|..| 2 
2ja}O8 os |O jee el gisd) §& | ex. Bits, 
«lee eels |Se@elssles| £1000 
sje | 83 | 8S |AaREwslenrn! os ; ' 
Ey 3 onl -— we | TOC | 3 
wn on oe) | ; = 
28 95 seit —|—}-— p28 j————-| 12 15 pm. 
29 958 | —|—— 8 14 17 pm. 
30|——|———_|_ 95 |__|__|__|259_ '27. 22 pm.| 17. 14 pm. 
| o53 | —|—/259 [93 pm. | 15 18 pm. 
2 | 95% | 258 2823pm.| 15 18 pm. 
3 | 958 ——|260 |__| 18 15 pm. 
5 | 954 | on 28 pm. | 15 pm. 
6 955 |—|——| — 258 15 18 pm. 
7 953 ae e-em 15 18pm. 
8 954 |__| 28 23 pm. 15 19pm. 
9 955 | j——|258 | 28 pm. | 16 19 pm. 
10 953 | —_——| 15 18 pm. 
12\207 | 942 | 953 | 963) 92 || 28 pm, | 15 14 pm. 
13206 | 942) 953 | 964) 92 |_——— 25 pm. | 18 15 pm. 
14/2063 944 | 954 | 96 | 92 24pm. | 15 17 pm. 
15,2063) 94 | 951 | 952| 9% |—— | 14 17 pm. 
162063) 94 | 954 | 952) 92 |—-—|__ 23 pm. | 1713 pm. 
I7——| 94 | 95 | 95%) 92 |—— 16 13 pm. 
1912063) 94 | 952 | 953| 92 |——|1043|—_|___| 13 16 pm. 
20/2063) 94 | 95° | 958] 92 |—|——2573|______| 13 16 pm. 
21/2063; 94 | 95 953) 92 |-— | 27 pm. | 13) 16 pm. 
22/2063) 932 | 942 | 953| 92 259 | 13° 16 pm. 
233 93% | 951 | 953] 97 16 13 pm. 
24 9327! 95 | 953 rs RO peo — 26 pm. | 16 13 pm, 
26/206 | . 934 | 942 | 953) 92 |——- |_| 26 pm. | 1511 pm. 
27/2053) 932 | 95 | 953] 92 ie ae ae | 26 pm. | 10 13 pm. 
| 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 
J, By NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 2), PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














